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THE NATION’S NEW LEADERSHIP. 


By FerpInAND C, IGLEHART, D.D. 
InptanA, though the smallest of the Western States, is | political importance. It has produced only a few great 
fifth in rank and influence in the Union. From its evenly | men, but it has furnished men well equipped for lead- 
ership to all the callings of life. The term ‘‘ Hoosier” 


balanced partisan opinion, it stands next to New York in 
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used to be the symbol of greenness and ignorance. It is 
not so now. Indiana has fifteen colleges, and the largest 

ommon-school fund in the United States. The State 
was settled by people from the East and South in about 
equal proportions, and the sentiment in time of the war 
was about equally divided between the North and the 
south. The Northern sentiment had its exponent in 
Oliver P. Morton ; the Southern, in Thomas A. Hendricks, 
These two giants soon grew large enough to attract the 
notice and become the property of the whole country. 
Though personal friends, they engaged in desperate po- 
litical antagonism till Morton, worn out with the fight, lay 
down to rest. Hendricks continued the contest with oth- 
ers a few years longer, and then passed away in his turn. 
The two rest in the same cemetery, away from the huzzas 
of the multitude, from ambitious, restless strife. So long 
as they lived, each was the acknowledged leader of his 
party in the State, and no one dared dispute his claim. At 
the death of Morton, Benjamin Harrison became the recog- 
nized leader of the Republican party of the State, and 


. . i 
because of this fact, and because of his personal qucli- 


ties, he was called to the leadership of his party in the 
last Presidential campaign. 

Benjamin Harrison comes of good stock on both sides 
of the family. His mother was a woman of character 
and ability, and his father came of a family distin- 
guished for courage, patriotism and statesmanship. The 
great - grandfather was conspicuous during the Revolu- 
He was Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, Delegate to the Continental Congress, 
cnd three times elected Governor of Virginia. He voted 


tionary period, 


for and signed the Declaration of Independence. His son, 
William Henry Harrison, had the practice of medicine 


in view, and had fitted himself accordingly, when the In- 
dian troubles in the West attracted his notice and sym- 
pathy, and he offered his services to General Washington, 
who sent him to Fort Washington, near Cincinnati. For 
signal services St. Clair promoted the young officer to 
a lieutenancy. He contributed much to the victory of 
‘Yeneral Wayne, and was made captain and placed in 
command of Fort Washirgton. He resigned his commis- 
sion to become Secretary of Indiana Territory. Four 
years after, he was appointed Governor of the Territory, 
with head-quarters at Vincennes. In official relation he 
iad almost unlimited authority. There were seventeen 
Sxates and 7,000,000 inhabitants in the Union, and the In- 
dians became very jealous of the encroachments pf the 
waites. Tecumseh, the bright and brave chief of the 
Shawnees, determined to check them, and organized a 
confederation of tribes for the purpose. Governor Har- 
rison was more than a match for him, and made a treaty 
at Hort Wayne by which 3,000,000 acres of ground 
were bought from the Indians. But Tecumseh refused 
to sign the treaty, and threatened to kill all who did sign 
it. He then began his thieving and scalping in the Valley 
of che Wabash, when Harrison determined to accept the 
challenge the red chief was thrusting in his face. He 
marched to the mouth of the Tippecanoe, and so defeated 
Tecumseh that he was compelled to go to Canada and 
join the British forces. In the War of 1812, Harrison was 
made commander of one of the three great divisions of 
the American Army, the Army of the North-west, and 
did much to repair the damage of General Hull’s shame- 
ful surrender at Detroit, and to carry the American arms 
to final victory. In his successful battle of the Thames, 
the brave Tecnmseh, who had so savagely contested every 
inch of ground with him, whose cry was always heard 
above the noise of battle, fell mortally wounded, and the 
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against Van Buren for the Presidency, and was defeated, 
But he developed such popular strength that the Whig 
party renominated him in 1840. Such a spontaneous up- 
rising of the people has scarcely ever been seen as this 
one in behalf of the log-cabin candidate, who secured al] 
but sixty of the electoral votes cast. He took charge of 
the office with every prospect of a signally prosperous 
administration, getting about him an able Cabinet, with 
Daniel Webster as Secretary of State; but he took a se- 
vere cold during the ceremonial exercises on the day of 
his inauguration, which, in a month from that day, ter- 
minated his life. His third son was John Scott Harrison, 
who was not ambitious ior -fiice, and who was not very 
prosperous in this world’s goods. He was a Democrat, 
was twice elected to Coneress Zor his district, and in 186] 
he was nominated by the Dem ‘cratic State Convention of 
Ohio for Lieutenant-governor ; but he declined the honor, 
because, while he had no love for the Republican party, 
he thought the people of all parties ought to uphold any 
Administration that was loyal to the Union. His farm 
was five miles from that of his father at North Bend, 
Ohio. It was on the Ohio River, and it tonched the In- 
diana line on the west. His second son was Benjamin 
Harrison, the President-elect, who was born at the old 
homestead at North Bend, August 20th, 1833. It is a 
lucky thing for a Republican aspirant to have been born 
in Ohio, Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Harrison, four on! 
of the last five elected to the Presidency, had their birth 
in the Buckeye State. 

In Rome, at one time, no calling was so honorable as 
that of the farmer, and men took their names from the 
products of the soil. ‘‘ Piso was from piso, to grind corn; 
Fabius from faba, a bean; Lentulus from /ens, a lentil; 
Cicero from cicer, a chick- pea. The word adorea, or 
glory, was from ador, a kind of grain.” William Henry 
Harrison was very fond of agriculture, and often, in the 
periods of his greatest public responsibility, he would 
repair to his farm and till it with his own hands. Cities 
in the West were sedtce, and the farms had to furnish 
leaders and followers as well. But there is a tuition 
given by contact with nature which is friendly to vir- 
tue, to character and supremacy. What a large num- 
ber of successful men in all the professions and trades 
have been furnished by the country! The relation of 
rural life to statesmanship is more than accidental. The 
cradle that rocked Benjamin Harrison upon the rough 
floor of the log-house, surrounded by wild scenes, is 
of the same kind that rocked Lincoln and Grant, and 
many others who have supremely served the Republic. 
The little boy Ben played among the old-fashioned but 
wonderfully fragrant flowers that grew at the side of the 
door and along the path, until he grew old enough to 
drop corn, hoe potatoes, feed stock and milk the cows. 
Mixed with his disposition to work was a fondness for 
sport. Mr. Cleveland never relished taking bluefish out 
of the ocean with his costly tackle more than the boy 
Ben enjoyed lifting the cat and perch and buffalo out of 
the Ohio with his rude pole and line, without much cer- 
emony or delay. Few could pick the eye out of a squir- 
rel .n the top of the tallest tree with the rifle as skillfully 
as he. This fondness for fishing and hunting has re- 
mained with him to this day, and he often makes a trip 
for recreation and enjoyment. 

His parents appreciated the value of education, and 
were very ambitious for the future of their children. 
Ben went to the rude log school- house near by his 
home a few months each Winter, and when he was far 
enough advanced he was sent to Farmes College, near 


, 


confede~acy of the tribes dissolved. In 1836 Harrison ran | Cincinnati, where he remained two years, having 98 


—— 
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fellow - students Dr. O. W. Nixon, of the Inter - Ocean, 
Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Gazelle, and some 
others now prominent in the country. He then en- 
tered Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, and was grad- 
uated two years after, in the class with David Swing, 
of Chicago. For a year and a half after graduation he 
studied law in an office in Cincinnati, and on October 
20th, 1853, he was married to Miss Carrie W. Scott, of 
Oxford, Ohio. The following Spring they moved to In- 
dianapolis, where they have lived ever since. 

In his first case the young lawyer was retained to aid 
in the prosecution of a criminal. He had prepared his 
notes on the evidence with great care, but his speech 
came after night-fall, and the sheriff had only one poor 
little candle near him, which was insufficient to reveal 
his notes. He threw them down, disappointed, but de- 
termined ; and gathering himself up, he commanded 
every essential point in the testimony, made an eloquent 
speech, and convicted the prisoner. This victory adver- 
tised him extensively among lawyers and people. 

He started in the law practice by himself, but his abil- 
ity soon opened the way to congenial and lucrative part- 
nership in the firms of Wallace & Harrison, Fishback & 
Harrison, Porter, Harrison & Fishback, Porter, Harrison 
& Hines, and Harrison, Miller & Elam. In 1860 he was 
elected Reporter of the Supreme Court. In 1862, having 
taken a commission in the army, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that by so doing he had vacated his State office, 
and they gave it to M. C. Kerr, afterwards Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In 1864, Colonel Harri- 
son, while in the field, was nominated and elected to his 
old place, which he filled with a deputy, while he re- 
mained in the army. At his en':ance into the service, he 
recruited the Seventieth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers. 
He was a faithful, brave, efficient commander, and did 
valuable service in the many battles in which he was en- 
gaged. After his heroic fighting at Peach Tree Creek, 
General Hooker wrote the following letter, dated Cin- 
cinnati, October 31st, 1864 : 


“ Hon. E. M. Stanton Secretary of War: 

‘* My first attention was attracted to this young officer by the 
superior excellence of his brigade in discipline and instruction, 
the result of his skill, labor and devotion. With more foresight 
than I have witnessed in any officer of his experience, he seemed 
to act upon the principle that success depended upon the thorough 
preparation in discipline and esprit of his command for conflict, 


more than on any influence that could be exerted on the fleld | 
itself; and when collision came, his command vindicated his | 


wisdom as much as his valor. In all the achievements of the 
Twentieth Corps, in the campaign of Atlanta, Colonel Harrison 
bore a conspicuous part. At Resaca and Peach Tree Creek, the 
conduct of himself and command was especially distinguished. 
Colonel Harrison is an officer of superior abilities, and of great 
professional and personal worth. It gives me great pleasure to 
commend him favorably to the Honorable Secretary, with the as- 
surance that his preferment will be a just recognition of his serv- 
ices and martial accomplishments. 
“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* JosePH Hooker, Major-general Commanding.” 


In answer to this letter, Colonel Harrison was commis- 
sioned Brigadier-general by brevet, which rank he held 
when he was mustered out of the army at the close of the 
war, 


] 


was close, and he was defeated by David Turpie. At 
the Republican National Convention, which met in Chi- 
cago on the 19th of last June, he was nominated for the 
Presidency, to which office he was elected, November the 
6th. The following extracts from his letter of accept- 
ance, dated September the 12th, are a very good expres- 
sion of his mental characteristics and opinions, and of 
the principles on which his party was carried into power : 


“The Republican party holds that a protective tariff is consti- 
tutional, wholesome and We do not offer a fixed 
schedule, but a principle. We will reviso the schedule, modify 
rates, but always with an intelligent prevision as to the effect upon 
domestic production and the wages of our working-people. We 
believe it to be one of the worthy objects of tariff legislation to 
preserve the American market for American producers, and to 
maintain the American scale of wages by adequate discriminating 
duties upon foreign competing products. The effect of tower 
rates and larger importations upon the public revenue is eontin- 
gent and doubtful; but not so the effect upon American produe- 
tion and American wages. Our working-men have the settlement 
of the question in their own hands. They now obtain higher 
wages and live more comfortably than those of any other country, 

“The day of the immigration bureau has gone by. While our 
doors will continue to be open to proper immigration, we do not 
need to issue special invitations to the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries to come to our shores, or to share our citizenship. Indeed, 
the necessity of some inspection and limitation is obvious. We 
should resolutely refuse to permit foreign governments to send 
their paupers and criminals to our ports. 

“Our civil compact is a government by majorities, and the 
law loses its sanction, and the magistrate our respect, when this 
compact is broken, The evil results of election frauds do not 
expend themselves upon the voters who are robbed of their right- 
ful influence in public affairs. The individual or community or 
party that practices or connives at election frauds has suffered 
irreparable injury, and will sooner or later realize that to exchange 
the American system of majority rule for minority control is not 
only unlawful and unpatriotic, but very unsafe for those who pro- 
mote it. The disfranchisement of a single elector by fraud or 
intimidation is a crime too grave to be regarded lightiy. The 
right of every qualified elector to cast one free ballot, and to have 
it honestly counted, must not be questioned. Every constitutional 
power should be used to make this right secure, and punish 
frauds upon the ballot. 

“The Nation, not less than the State, is dependent for prosper- 
ity and security upon the intelligence and morality of the people. 
This common interest very early suggested national aid in the 
establishment and endowment of schools and colleges in the new 
States. There is, I believe, a present exigency that calls for still 
more liberal and direct appropriations in aid of common-school 
education in the States. 

‘The declaration of the Convention against ‘all combinations 
of capital, organized in trusts, or otherwise, to control arbitrarily 
the condition of trade among our citizens,’ is in harmony with the 
views entertained and publicly expressed by me long before the 
assembling of the Convention, Ordinarily capital shares the losses 
of idleness with labor, but under the operation of the trust, in 
some of its forms, the wage-worker alone suffers loss, while idle 
capital receives its dividends from a trust fund. Broducers who 
refuse to join the combination are destroyed, and competition, ac 
an element of prices, is eliminated. It cannot be doubted that the 
legislative authority should and will find a method of dealine 


necessary, 


fairly and effectively with these and other abuses connected wit! 


this subject. 
“Tt can hardly be necessary for me to say that Iam in hearts 


| sympathy with the declaration of the Convention upon the subject 


In 1876, General Harrison was a candidate for Gov- | 


ernor, but was defeated by James D. Williams, who al- 
ways, even while in Congress and at his inauguration, 
wore a suit of blue jeans, and on that account was called 
Blue Jeans Williams. In 1880, General Harrison was 
elected to the United States Senate, filling his place 
with dignity and ability. At the close of his six years’ 


of pensions to our soldiers and sailors, What they gave and wha’ 
they suffered I had some opportunity to observe, and in a smai 
measure to experience. They gave ungrudgingly. It was not: 
trade, but an offering. The measure was heaped up, running 
over. What they achieved, only a distant generation can ade- 
quately tell. Measures in behalf of the surviving veterans of the 
war, and of the families of their dead comrades, should be con- 


| ceived and executed in a spirit of justice, and of the most grateful 


term he was a candidate for re-election, but the contest | fore cordially approve the clear and forcible expression of tb 


liberality ; and in the competition for civil appointment, honorable 
military service should have appropriate recognition. 

“The law regulating appointments to the classifled Civil Ser: 
ice received my support in the Senate, in the belief that it opened 
the way to a much-needed reform, I still think so, and there- 
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Convention upon the subject. The law should have the aid of a) Fig perceptions are keen. He can see a point quickly 
friendly interpretation, and be faithfully and vigorously enforced. H . ——" ; al 

, 7 ; > 2g c I ; . ch e cre- 
All appointments under it should be absolutely free from partisan e does not lack imagination ; there is mu of the cre 


considerations and influence. In appointments to every grade and ative in his constitution, much of the picture-making, 
department, fitness, and not party service, should be the essential | Which renders him at times an exceedingly eloquent or- 
and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only tenure | ator. His reason sits upon the throne of the mind, and 
of office. Only the interests of the public service should suggest | holds all the faculties under absolute control. He not 
removals from office. I know the practical difficulties attending | only can see into a fact, but into the future. The blood 
the attempt to apply the spirit of the Civil Service rules to all ap- i . 2. ; oa 

of leadership runs in his veins, and it is perfectly natural 


pointments and removals. It will, however, be my sincere pur- 2 <fie , 
pose, if elected, to advance the reform. for him to be ambitious, as he is. He has a powerful 


HON. LEVI P. MORTON, VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


“T notice with pleasure that the Convention did not omit to will, strong enough to master the situation and master 
express its solicitude for the promotion of virtue and temperance | men, strong enough to turn the air-castles of ambition 
emong eur poeple. . ! into solid masonry. His strong, evenly balanced mind 
Inviting a calm and thoughtful consideration of these pub- } 1 lisk i int li i sl xd into 
lie questions, we submit them to the people. Their intelligent ~~ he ae oe oe _ oe 
patriotism, and the good Providence that made and has kept us efficiency, by the schools and the discipline of his sll 
as a nation, will lead them to wise and safe conclusions.” fession. The great success he has had in the profession 

of the law is in itself a high tribute to his intellectual 

General Harrison has an intellect of a superior order, | ability. He is at the head of the Indiana Bar, and is 
remarkable not so much for the pre-eminence of any one | regarded by competent critics as one of the leading law- 
faculty, as for the symmetry and the vitality of them all. | vers of the West. By careful study he has obtained s 
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knowledge of the law, and by a diligent practice in im- 
portant cases he has learned to apply it, so that his opin- 
ion and service, at the time of his election, were more 
sought than those of any one else in the State. He was 
careful and exhaustive in the preparation of his papers, 
and vigorous and masterful, but considerate and polite, 
in the trial of causes. In the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses he has scarcely a superior in the country. The 
qualities of judge and advocate are seldom combined in 
one person. They are in General Harrison. While he 
builds his theory on the Jaw in the case, he makes a mag- 
nificent jury speech, and is usually expected to deliver 
the closing address. 

This evenly balanced and well-trained mind has been 
driven to usefulness and eminence by the most tireless 
industry. He has always been an enormous worker. His 
father was poor ; he married early; and the fight for bread 
began at the start, and continued to some extent till after 
the war. He almost killed himself trying to earn and 
save a home to shelter his family. The genius of hard 
work, after all, has much to do in closing the gaps that 
indicate life’s inequalities. Sir Walter Scott, whose con- 
tinuous hours of labor, as well as his genius, made him the 
most popular writer of his day, was Mr. Harrison’s favor- 
ite author, all of whose works he eagerly devoured when 
a boy on the farm. The great poet wrote to his son, at 
school: “I cannot too much impress upon your mind 
that labor is the condition which God has imposed on us 
in every station in life. There is nothing worth having 
that can be had without it. As for knowledge, it can no 
more be planted in the human mind without labor than 
a field of wheat can be produced without the previous 
use of the plow. In youth our steps are light and our 


minds are ductile, and knowledge is easily laid up; but 


if we neglect our Spring, our Summers will be useless 
and contemptible, our harvest will be chaff, and the Win- 
ter of old age unrespected and desolate.” These and 
similar sentiments from this author appealed to the in- 
dustrious instinct of the boy, and acted as an inspiration 
to the highest achievement. 

The impression that Mr. Harrison is distant and cold 
suggests that the social is not so strong or so well de- 
veloped as the other sides of his nature ; although those 
who are nearest him, and know him best, deny that he 
is either distant or cold. The mental concentration by 
which he achieved distinction, and the heavy burdens 
that each day laid upon his shoulders, left him lit- 
tle time for extended amenities, and none for thé gos- 
sip of life. He attended to business in business hours, 
and most of his hours were for business. There are 
those who would rather chat than master books, who 
are seeking proficiency in the club-room rather than 
in the court-room, who would rather some one else 
would go to the army than themselves, who will not 
make any sacrifice or do any great thing for their race, 
who are clever fellows, who would be very likely to re- 
gard Mr. Harrison distant and cold. He is certainly a 
model husband and father. He loved his country enough 
to risk his life in her behalf, and his heart, when you 
come to find it, cannot be very cold. In one of the bat- 
tles he lifted the poor, wounded boys, and nursed them 
till his garments were soaked in blood, like Socrates 
holding the bleeding soldiers in his arms till they died, 
and carrying Xenophon, wounded, from the field on his 
shoulder, making his way through the thickest of the 
fight to a place of safety. What knowledge of men and 
things, what mental resource, what spontaneity, to have 
enabled General Harrison so aptly, and often eloquently, 
to address the delegations of various States and callings 


who have visited him at Indianapolis! In his address 
to the railroad men he spoke the following words, that 
could only have been the offspring of a tender heart : 
‘‘Heroism has been found at the throttle and at the 
brake, as well as on the battle-field, and as well worthy 
of song or marble. The trainman crushed between the 
platforms, who used his last breath, not for prayer or 
message of love, but to say to the panic-stricken who 
gathered around him, ‘Put out the red light for the 
other train!’ inscribed his name very high upon the 
shaft where the names of the faithful and brave are 
written.” 

General Harrison’s moral sensibilities are exceedingly 
delicate and true. His conscience is quick as the apple 
of the eye. Quick to sense the right, the whole bent of 
his nature is toward it. There is not the least variation 
or prevarication about him. His word is truth. What 
he says he means, and what he seems to be he is. He 
is a Puritan in his character, so sterling are his virtues. 
In an immense practice, with thousands of opportuni- 
ties for unfair dealing, he has been scrupulously hon- 
est. His honesty is unassailed and unassailable. He 
has passed through a campaign in which there is gen- 
erally an insane fondness for slander, without the scratch 
of the finest brier or the stain of the smallest finger- 
print. Some of his bitterest political enemies pay the 
highest tributes to his incorruptibility. His moral char- 
acter is pure as the whiteness of the snow-flake. In no 
man of the country is the sense of justice more strongly 
developed. That sense has expression in an address 
made to the Illinois delegation that visited him in In- 
dianapolis after his nomination, the eloquence of which 
entitles it to a place in the patriotic literature of 
the country. A portion of it is as follows: ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you to-day that there has come out of this 
early agitation, out of this work of Lovejoy the Dis- 
turber, out of the great debate of 1858, and out of the 
war for the Union, a nation without a slave ; that not 
the shackles of slavery onJy have been broken, but that 
the scarcely less cruel shackles of prejudice, which 
bound every black man in the North, have also been 
unbound. We are glad to know that the enlightened 
sentiment of the South to-day unites with us in our 
congratulations that slavery has been abolished. They 
have come to realize, and many of their best and great- 
est men to publicly express the thought, that the abo- 
lition of slavery has opened a gate-way of progress and 
material development to the South that was forever 
closed against her people while domestic slavery ex- 
isted. We send them the assurance that we desire that 
the streams of their prosperity shall flow bankful. We 
would lay upon their people no burdens that we do not 
willingly bear ourselves. Do not think it amiss if I say 
the burden which rests willingly upon our shoulders is 
a faithful obedience to the Constitution and the laws. 
A manly assertion by each of his individual rights, and 
a manly concession of equal rights to every other man, 
is the boast and law of good citizenship.” 

Mr. Harrison’s consciousness of rectitude and rigid 
habit of self-control give dignity to his manner and con- 
tentment to his spirit. Epictetus said : ‘‘ Happiness is not 
in strength, for Myron and Ofellus were not happy ; not 
in wealth, for Croesus was not happy; not in power, for 
the Consuls were not happy ; not in all these together, 
for Nero and Sardanapalus and Agamemnon sighed and 
tore their hair, and were the slaves of circumstances and 
the dupes of semblances. It lies in yourselves ; in true 
freedom ; in the absence or conquest of every ignoble 
fear ; in perfect self-government ; and in a power of con- 
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tentment and peace, and the even flow of life.” A wiser 
than Epictetus has said : ‘‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” The moral purity of 
his character has not only given to General Harrison true 
dignity and contentment, but it has been a source of un- 
told power to him in his profession and in his political 
promotion. 

The religious instinct in Mr. Harrison is a strong one, 
and as carefully cultivated as the moral. His obligations 
growing out of his relation to God have always been sa- 
eredly kept. The first prayer his mother taught him in 
the old log-house, the religious instruction she gave him 
as she bathed his face with her tears of love, and the elo- 
quence of her example, sank into his young heart, all- 
sensitive to the truth, and gave him a taste, as well as 
habit, for sacred things. While a student in college, he 
made a public profession of Christianity, and joined the 
Presbyterian Church. When he and his wife moved to 
Indianapolis, they united with the First Presbyterian 
Church, and have been faithful and efficient members of 
it ever since. He has always stood very near to, and 
held up the hands of, his pastor, and increased the power 
ef his message and service by the value of his own. As 
a trusted elder up to the present hour, his hand has 
taken up the collections from the congregation on the 
Sabbath, and distributed the elements of the commun- 
ion. Before the war he was superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and after it he taught a large Bible-class. It 
is said that, in the most heated campaigns, he would al- 
ways arrange his appointments so as to be home with his 
Bible-class on the Sabbath. 

President - elect Harrison not only attends services 
en Sunday, but each Thursday night finds him at the 
prayer - meeting, where his voice is heard in humility 
and in fervor calling upon God in prayer. Since he has 
had a home he has had an altar in it. For thirty-five 
years his home has been hallowed by family prayers. It 
ased to be thought that to bathe the face with dew early 
en the morning of the 1st of May was to make it beauti- 
ful, and many were found at that time in the gardens and 
fields. Mr. Harrison and his family, among the flowers, 
have bathed their spiritual features in the dews of heaven, 
and they are beautiful. 

A strict Presbyterian, he has an affection for other 
denominations. He appreciates the good of all classes 
—Protestant, Catholic, Jew. No more beautiful words 
eould be used than those spoken in commendation of the 
unselfish devotion of the Sisters of Charity to the wants 
and woes of the world. 

After-his election, he appointed as his private secretary 
E. W. Halford, of the Indianapolis Journal, an editor of 
ability and reputation, who led the Indiana delegation at 
the last National Convention, and who is one of the most 
intelligent, magnetic and promising men of the West. 
The President-elect has not, at this writing, indicated the 
persons whom he expects to invite into his Cabinet, al- 
though the politicians and newspapers have given him 
every opportunity todo so. His reticence in this regard 
surprises and confounds the office-seekers. Like Will- 
iam the Silent, he can be as eloquent as an angel when 
he wants to speak, and dumb as an oyster when he wants 
to be still. An able lawyer, an eloquent orator, a brave 
general, a wise Senator, becomes the honored President. 
He will keep every pledge he has made, unless there are 
others stronger than he to prevent. Extensive prepara- 
tions have been made for the inaugural, and it is to be 
hoped that, instead of the four weeks that his grand- 
father served, he may have four prosperous, happy years 
in office. 


Levi P. Morton. 

The old statement that ministers’ children turn out 
badly is not verified by the facts. Though the average 
salary of ministers in this country is less than six hun- 
dred dollars a year, the children of no class are better 
clothed, or fed, or educated, or occupy higher or more 
useful positions in life, than those of clergymen. Of 
the last three Presidents, one was a preacher, and the 
other two were sons of preachers. The President-elect 
married the daughter of a minister, and the Vice-presi- 
dent-elect is a minister’s son. Levi Parsons Morton was 
born in the parsonage of the Congregational Church, 
Shoreham, Vt., on May 16th, 1824. Levi Parsons, his 
mother’s brother, was a minister, and the first American 
missionary to Palestine, and he was named after him. 
When a little boy, he went as clerk in a country store, 
and was steadily promoted from one town to another till 
he received an interest in a store in Hanover, N.H., the 
seat of Dartmouth College. He went to Boston, and in 
1851 became a member of the dry-goods firm of James 
M. Beebe & Co., and of the branch house in New York, 
Beebe, Morgan & Co. In 1855 he organized the commis- 
sion house of Morton & Grinnell, which handled largely 
the product of New England cotton-mills. In 1861 the 
dry -goods firm of L. P. Morton was established, and 
two years after, the banking-house of L. P. Morton & 
Co. was organized. Soon there was a branch of the firm 
in London, L. P. Morton, Burns & Co, In 1869 the firms 
were changed to Morton, Bliss & Co., in New York, and 
Morton, Rose & Co., London. In 1876 he ran for Con- 
gress in one of the districts of New York city, but was 
defeated. In 1878 he was elected, and two years after, 
re-elected to represent his district in Congress. Garfield 
offered him a place in his Cabinet, but the fight between 
the factions of the party made it more desirable for him 
to take a foreign appointment, and he went as Minister 
to France. On the 6th of last November he was elected 
Vice-president of the United States. Among other things, 
in his letter of acceptance of October 3d, he gives his 
views of the business aspect of the political conflict in 
the following words : 


‘For myself as a citizen, and as a candidate, I do not hesitate 
to declare that from long observation Iam an unwavering friend 
of the protective system. In a business life now extending over 
forty years, I have witnessed and compared the effect upon the 
country of a revenue tariff touching free trade with a protective 
tariff encouraging home industries.-*Under the former the devel- 
opment of the country has always been arrested, while under the 
latter it has uniformly been promoted. 

“To men who earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
the difference between the two systems is that of narrowing 
chances on the one hand, and expanding opportunities on the 
other. Free trade would open America to competition with the 
whole world. Protection reserves America for Americans, native 
and adopted. 

** The industrial system of a country is as sensitive as its public 
credit. A hostile movement creates distrust in the public mind, 
and confidence, the only basis of successful trade, becomes im- 
paired, new enterprises wither in the bud, capital grows timid, the 
field of labor is contracted, and pressure for employment inevi- 
tably reduces the wages of all working-men. 

“With the views of the Convention, so frankly expressed in its 
resolutions upon all other questions of public interest, I find my- 
self in hearty accord. In relation to silver and its important 
bearing upon the national currency, as well as its connection with 
and influence on the prosperity of large sections of our common 
country; in its advocacy of a judicious settlement of the public- 
lands policy; in urging the necessity of better coast defenses, and 
the duty we owe to the shipping interests of the country, the plat- 
form but repeats the approved principles of the Republican party, 

“The Republican platform proposes a distinctly American 
policy; not one of narrowness and bigotry, but one bsoad and 
philanthropic—a policy that best helps the whole world py tke 
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example of a great, growing, powerful nation, founded on the 
equality of every man before the law. 

“It is for the American people to develop and cultivate the 
continent to which, in the providence of God, they have fallen 
heirs. They should adopt a policy which looks steadily to this | 
great end. With no spirit of narrowness toward other people, but 
rather in the highest interests of all, they should find under their 
own flag a fleld of limitless advance in the direction of the im- | 


provement, the prosperity and the happiness of man.” 


Mr. Morton is an ideal business man. The qualities 
that made him so valuable to the country store, while he 
was in his teens, were the prophecy of his future success. 
Trained in a New England parson’s home, he was pusi- 
tive in his virtues. His word was as good as his bond, 
and his dealings were transparent as the sunlight. He 
was always found at his place, diligently putting in the 
time to best advantage. 
He was pleasing in his 
appearance, polite in 
his manners, a favorite 
of customers. He was 
a good judge of human 
nature; he knew what 
goods the people want- 
ed, and understood the 
art of making the peo- 
ple want the goods that 
he had. Starting out 
in life, as a majority of 
successful men have 
jone, without a dollar, 
by his marvelous ex- 
cellences as a salesman 
he arose to partnership 
in an important house 
at the age of eighteen. 
These qualities of mind 
and heart and life that 
characterized him at 
the start grew until 
they came to fullest 
bloom in merchant and 
banker. His father 
wanted to send him to 
college, but was so 
hard pressed for means 
at the time that he 
could not do so. Had 
he done so, it is likely 
that the son would 
have been a profession- 
al man instead of a 
merchant; and with 
his constitution and industry and character, it is a 
question whether any other calling would have been so 
good a school for the development of his faculties, or so 
wide a field of usefulness to his fellows. His pre-emi- 
nent financial ability and experience made him a valu- 
able factor in the settlement of the Alabama claims, and 
in the preparation of those plans by which the country 
returned to specie payment. 

Mr. Morton’s entrance into political life was not 
prompted by his own ambition, but by the urgency of 
the leaders, who appreciated the value of his services to 
the party. His letter, accepting the nomination to Con- 
gress—the first time he ever ran for office—is an evidence 
of his fitness for the position. He says: ‘‘I have never 
been a politician, have never sought or contemplated 
holding office, and am by training and tastes simply a 
man of business. If, however, in your judgment I can 


MRS. HARRISON, WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 


serve the district, and protect its interests in Congress, | 
shall feel constrained to regard your nomination as the 
call toa plain public duty which I have no right to shirk. 
I believe the Republic has a right to command the serv- 


| ices of its humblest citizen, and in obedience to that con- 


viction I accept the nomination.” 

His promotion in political life was as rapid as it was 
honorable. In three years from the time he held his 
first office he represented our country at Paris ; and the 
able and successful manner in which he represented 
us at that capital was the pleasure of France and 
the pride of our land. His pleasant face, his easy man- 
ners, his politeness, his hospitality, his painstaking dc- 
votion to the trusts committed to his care, his lively 
interest in the welfare of his fellows, his true American- 
ism, in company with 
an appreciation of the 
best in the older civili- 
zation, made him ex- 
ceedingly popular in 
Europe. 

Mr. Morton is a phi- 
lanthropist. He has 
learned to give as well 
as gain. His character 
has grown into strength 
end comeliness by the 
exercise of the distrib- 
utive function. Some 
of the gifts that are 
continually flowing 
from his bounty arse 
$10,000 to Middleboro 
College, $40,000 worth 
of produce to the starv- 
ing in Ireland, and 
$12,000 recently given 
to the sufferers from 
yellow fever in Florida. 
He did not marry till 
he was considerably 
over thirty. His first 
wife was Miss Lucy 
Kimball, an estimable 
lady. She had cher- 
ished the idea of a 
home connected with 
the Grace Episcop:l 
Church, on Broadway, 
New York, where the 
children of poor wom- 
en who have to woik 
for a living may be cared for from morning till night. 
After her death, desiring to commemorate his love for 
her, and her love for the poor, he built the institution 
and presented it to the church. His gratitude and prac- 
tical piety, as well as benevolence, are expressed in one 
of the reasons given for building the memorial house: 
‘*T am also anxious to recognize by this gift the obli- 
gations of men of business whom God has blessed in 
their ventures to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Him for the benefit of their fellow-men.” A merchant 
prince, a chief among financiers, a courtly foreign Min- 
ister, a royal servant of the people, he has been chosen 
to the second position in the gift of the nation 


Mrs. HARRISON. 


Ministers’ daughters have usually occupied enviable 
and useful positions in life. The wife of John Adams 
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and mother of John Quincy Adams was the daughter of 
a clergyman. The wife of the President-elect is the 
daughter of a minister. Rev. John W. Scott, D.D., was 
a professor in the Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, 
when his daughter Carrie was born. He became Presi- 
dent of the Female Seminary in the same town. It is 
the most natural thing for young gentlemen in col- 
lege to fall in love with and marry girls in the semi- 
nary. This has become a kind of custom in most of the 
college towns of the country. Benjamin Harrison was 
a student in the University at Oxford, and Miss Carrie 
Scott was in the Seminary. She was handsome, intelli- 
gent, quick at her books, witty in conversation, win- 
ning in her manners, with a life singularly simple and 
pure, impelled by deep conscientiousness. The grave, 
steady, studious, am- 
bitious young man felt 
that he had met his af- 
finity, and he had. He 
was a boy of eighteen 
and she a girl of fif- 
teen when he offered 
her his hand, which 
was accepted. Two 
years after, they were 
married. Soon after, 
they moved to Indian- 
apolis to make their 
start in the world, 
where they have lived 
ever since. They were 
exceedingly poor— too 
poor to rent or furnish 
a house, so they had to 
board. Then they got 
along a little, and were 
able to rent a one-story 
house with three rooms. 
Fortunately, the bride’s 
mother had taught her 
not only habits of 
economy, but had also 
skilled her in the art of 
housekeeping. She 
knew how to do her 
own work, and did it. 
Her husband was very 
proud and thoughtful 
of his young wife, and 
did all he could to 
make her work light. 
They were happy in 
each other’s love, and 
in the hopes and ambitions of the future. In August, | 
1854, a son, Russell, was born, who is now the son-in- | 
law of Senator Saunders, and lives in Montana, On | 
April 3d, 1858, a daughter, Mamie, now Mrs. McKee, 

was born, who, with her two children, are a part of the 

President -elect’s household. It is often the case that 

young husbands, especially in the learned professions, 

grow faster than their wives ; they have a better oppor- 

tunity. And such at last find themselves superior, in- 

tellectually and socially, to those whom they found as 

equals at the start. It is the wife’s fault if she allow 

herself to be outgrown ; but it is often the case. Rap- 

idly as her husband has grown, however, Mrs. Har- 

rison has kept pace with him in her sphere. She is 

bright, well read, accomplished, an artist, and in char- 

acter dignified, hearty, sympathetic. She is a leader 
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in social, charitable, and religious enterprises. She has 
kept up with her husband, and they will walk side by 
side into the White House. She is not a novice in 
society at the national capital, having lived in Wash- 
ington during the term of Mr. Harrison in the Senate. 
By her admirable qualities of head and of heart she 
will adorn her place as the first lady of the land. 


Mrs, Morton, 


Anna Livingston Street, the daughter of William 
Street, and niece of Alfred B. Street, one of the earliest 
and most famous poets of the State of New York, was 
born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. After receiving an aca- 
demic education in that city, she moved with her parents 
to New York. She was a young lady of noted beauty. 
Her bluish- gray eyes 
were large and spark- 
ling, her features were 
molded in comeliness 
and illuminated by in- 
telligence, her conver- 
sation was ready and 
thoughtful, her man- 
ners were natural and 
graceful, her disposi- 
tion was happy, her 
character was transpar- 
ent, her magnetisms 
were strong. In 1873, 
attracted by her 
charms, Mr. Morton 
made this young ladr, 
an acknowledged belle 
in New York, his wife. 
The salt air at New- 
port was unfriendly to 
her, and so she per- 
suaded her husband to 
buy a home on the 
Hudson. Her instincts 
would take her back to 
the neighborhood of 
her old home, the re- 
gion rich in the mem- 
ory of great men, on 
which nature has be- 
stowed so tender a 
smile, and whose pic- 
tures Washington Ir- 
ving has immortalized 


with his pen. It is 
situated near Mhine- 
beck. Mr. Kelley used 


to own the property ; and hearing that it was for sale 
while her husband was in another part of the country, 
Mrs. Morton visited it, and was so delighted with it that 
she urged her husband, on his return, to go with her 
and examine it, which he did, and purchased it. 

He then built one of the most complete, comfortable 
and attractive mansions in the country, in the midst of 
natural scenery ravishing in its beauty. The villa is 
called Ellerslie. The workmen were hurried by the am- 
bitious wife, so that in their new home her husband 
might receive the notification of his nomination. In this 
lovely home, with every convenience that taste or art 
could suggest, and every beauty that nature can bestow, 
Mrs. Morton is raising five young daughters, ranging 
from eight to fifteen years of age, keeping them where 
they can breathe pure air, and romp, and dress healthily 
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and sleep soundly and eat heartily, and grow and think, 
and become of some value to the world. This model 
mother gives her undivided attention to the minutest 
details of the physical and intellectual culture of her 
ehildren each day. This home, like that of General Har- 
rison, is one of prayer, and the girls take turns in say- 
ing grace at the table. 
York bloomed into the charming wife of the merchant 
prince and banker. She who, in her maidenhood and 
womanhood, had attracted so large a circle of admirers in 
this country, captured all Paris by her charms as the wife 
cf the American Minister. Her receptions were the won- 
der and delight of France, and attracted the notice of all 
the Courts of Europe. By her queenly bearing and hos- 
pitality she commanded increased admiration for Amer- 
ican womanhood. M. Floquet, Prime Minister of France, 
in a formal letter to Mr. Morton, requested him to bear 
to Mrs. Morton his appreciation of her social leadership 
in Paris, and of the hospitality that was so admirable 
and eagerly sought. Mrs. Morton, like Mrs. Harrison, is 
a leader in intellectual, benevolent and religious enter- 
prises. 


tude and contact with nature, with highest ambition to 
train her family for earth and heaven, she will be hailed 
with pride by the best people of the country as the wife 
Of the Vice-president, and by the society of Washington 


28 a universal favorite. 


—— 


SPRING. 


Lo! rortH she comes whence spicy breezes blow, 
Wafting her perfume through the purple air;— 
A goddess young and most divinely fair, 

Before whose flowery car winged heralds go, 

And liquid notes from silver trumpets flow; 
While, wheresoever she alighteth, there 
Is spread a tapestry of pattern rare, 

With iris Uuts harmonious blent aglow. 


Let us, with bounding steps and hymns of praise, 
Go forth to groet this smiling, gracious queen, 
Shrined in a halo of argentine rays, 
And draped in gauzy folds of golden green; 
While heart and voice a welcome tribute bring 
For Heaven’s best gift, the fair, returning Spring. 
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AT A CARRIAGE-WINDOW, 


DIALOGUE 
Characters—LAURA; PAMELA. 


Scene—Supposed to represent the platform at a railway- 
siation, One end of a railway-carriage is seen, slanting to 
the audience, so that the faces of the person inside the car- 
riage and of the outside are equaily well seen. [The carriage 
may be represented by two chairs if necessary. ] 


Enter Laura ; she is looking back impatiently. 


Lavra. It is a blessed moment when one finally comes 
to see people off at the station ! 
Chinese proverb which says, ‘‘ When the guest is gone, 
the host is glad.” It is very true! The Chinese must 
be a remarkably sensible people. They don’t know the 
meaning of the word hospitality, I believe. They keep 
their towns and their houses closed against strangers ; or 
they used to, at any rate. Very wise of them. It is a 
pity, though, in some ways, for I should like to send 
some people I know to China very much [looks at station 


clock]. 


The beautiful belle of New | 


With culture to adorn any drawing-room in the | 
world, with mental and moral resources to enjoy soli- 


I have heard there is a | 


| the train starts ! It was a short-sighted policy on my part 
| to hurry our dear Pamela off to the station so soon, and 
| then have to wait with her here; but the fact is, I felt 
anything was better than our sitting solemnly in the 
drawing-room together, with our things on ready to start, 
exchanging the agonized parting trivialities people fall 
back upon on these occasions. Why do they, I wonder ? 
It perfectly amazes me sometimes to hear what people 
are saying to each other, at the window of a railway-car- 
riage, for instance ; and yet I am conscious of being just 
as idiotic myself when Iam in the same position [/ook- 
ing round]. What can that girl be doing? She has been 
five minutes at least taking her ticket. Perhaps she has 
been telling the clerk one of those long stories about her- 
self she indulges in! Listening to her conversation is 
like being mixed up in dancing the “ Lancers.” You go 
rambling round and round, and backward and forward, 
without having an idea where it is all to lead to; then 
you suddenly find yourself in the middle just when you 
least expect it, and it is impossible to get away from it 
again to go anywhere else! She has never listened to one 
word that J’ve said, the whole week she has staid with 
me ; perhaps, if the truth were known, that is why I 
don’t enjoy her society as much as I might. But, after 
all, I shouldn’t have told her anything about myself ; for 
Ido not mean to let any one into my confidence about— 
| about—Colonel Percival yet. Eventually, of course, the 
whole world must know it, when I have consented to 
| marry him—but not yet. 


Here she comes ! 


Enter Pameva in traveling costume, putting her ticket into 


her purse, counting change, etc. She goes to the carriage. 


Pam. [getting in]. Good-by, then, dear. I’ve had such 
a delightful visit. I can’t tell you how much I’ve en- 
joyed it, and all our delightful talks—good-by ! 

Lavra. You needn’t have been in such a hurry to get 
in; we are rather earlier than I thought. The train 
won’t be starting for twenty minutes yet. 

Pam. Oh, really! I thought you said we had no time 
to spare. This is very nice ;isn’t it ? 

Lavra. Very ! 

Pam. We shall have plenty of time to talk. 

Laura. Yes. [Pause.]... . IThope you will have a 
pleasant journey. 

Pam. I’m sure I shall. You have been so kind, and set- 
tled everything so well for me. 

Lavra. You have your ticket all safe ? 

Pam. Oh, yes. It is in my purse; and I have put my 
purse safely in my leather bag, which is locked ; and the 
key is in this little velvet bag. 

Lavra. I see—most convenient! [Pause.] Your lug- 
gage will be in the van ; the guard will get it out when 
you crrive. (There, now! I knew I should begin saying 
this kind of thing.” I must make up my mind to it, I 
suppose. ) 

Pam. Give my love to your little brothers and sisters. 
I do hope they’ll remember me. 

Lavra. They won’t have forgotten you by the timeI 
get back to the house, at any rate ; for it won’t be more 
than an hour since you saw them. 

Pam. No, no, of course not; and they’re so quick and 
| clever besides. Mind you write to me and tell me how 
they get on. 

Lavra. I'll be sure to do so. 

Pam. And tell me when Jacky can cut up his meat for 
himself, and whether they say anything amusing at din- 
ner. 

Lavra. Yes, I will. 


(Here we are in full swing! I de 


Dear me! nearly twenty-five minutes still before | hope nobody is listening to us !) 
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Pam. And, oh! mind you don’t forget to let me know 
the very moment Molly can say potato. 

Laura. I won’t forget. She very nearly managed it 
this morning, didn’t she ? 

Pam. Oh, very! I was so excited! [Pause] .... 
Mind you don’t repeat the things I’ve said. 

Laura. Indeed I will not. [Aside.] I wouldn’t at- 
tempt such an effort of memory! 

Pam. I dare say I shall have a great many more stories 
to tell after I’ve been to Woodlands. It is a pity I shall 
have no opportunity of telling them to you for so long, 
isn’t it ? 

Lavra. Yes; a great pity. 

Pam. There is going to be an immense party in the 
house, you know; the two Compton girls, and Major 
Weevle, and Harry Barrington. 
est fun in the world. 

Laura. The Compton girls play lawn tennis very well, 
don’t they ? 

Pam. Well, yes—I suppose they do; though I can’t 
say I think them so very remarkable. But they always 
have lovely tennis gowns, and that is a great thing. 

Laura. What Mr. Barrington is that—the one who 
acts ? 

Pam. Yes, indeed it is ; and I hope they'll get up some 
acting. I do love it so! 

Laura. Why, Pamela, I never knew you acted ! 

Pam. Oh, yes! I acted once in some charades at 
school. And then, I have a sort of feeling about it that 
makes me think I could doit. People do have that sort 
of feeling about acting ; don’t you think so ?” 

Laura. That they most certainly do; and it leads to 
the very wildest results. Most people have a sort of 
lingering idea about many things, that they could do 
them if they were to try. 

Pam. [satisfied]. Yes ; that is exactly what J feel. But 
then, you know, perhaps it is different for me; for I 
ean't help feeling sure that I really should be able to act. 

Laura. Then, when is the play to come off? For there 
isn’t much time, it seems to me. 

Pam. Oh, some time next week, I suppose. Carrie 
Beverley said somethin; about it when she wrote ; the 
end of the week, I dare say. 

Lavra. The end! I should hope so! Why, this is 
yet ! 

Pam. I don’t think that matters much. We shall know 
it quite well enough, I dare say ; it isn’t like profession- 
als, you know. 

Laura. No, that it certainly is not. 


We shall have the great- | 


| 
| 
| 


Pam. Oh, dear me! there are some people coming this ! 


way. I do hope they’re not coming in here—— 

Lavra. I'll block up the door-way, and pretend I’m 
just going to get in and take up the othe. piaces ! 

Pam. [leaning out and wa'ching|. No, .’s ali right; 
they’ve got in somewhere else. 

Lavra. Why, Pamela, they’re the people we met in 


the park the other day, that you thought looked so very | 


nice, 

Pam. Yes, so they are. Never mind ; it’s quite differ- 
ent in the train. People who look very nice in the park 
are monsters as soon as they try to get into one’s car- 
riage, I always think. 

Lavra. One comfort is that they hate us just as much 
probably, and are longing to avoid us, too! 

Pam. Oh, do you think so? That hasn’t occurred to 
me. But of course it isn’t quite the same thing, you 
know ! 

Laura, Why not ? 


| in that way. 


| inch 


Pam. Oh, because—because—just because one is differ- 
ent, you know, from other people 

Lavra. But perhaps they don’t think so. 

Pam. That’s a horrid idea. [Pause.] How long have 
we now before the train starts ? 

Lavra. Only ten minutes now. 

Pam. Oh, I’m sorry. I'll tell you why, Laura. I had 
such an interesting letter this morning, that I wanted to 
tell you about 

Laura. Then, why haven’t you told me all this time, 
instead of waiting until now ? 

Pam. Because I’ve been so busy this morning, ever 
since the post came in, that I really haven’t had time. 
It is too long to begin upon all in a minute—but it really 
is most interesting! I dare say you’ve noticed that I’ve 
been rather preoccupied and incoherent this morning ? 

Lavra. No, I don’t think I have. [Aside.] Not unusu- 


| ally so! 


Pam. Well—the fact is—the fact is—now you promi-e 
you won’t tell anybody, Laura ? 
Laura. Of course I won't. 

never do. 

Pam. Yes; but this really is important. 
anything else I’ve told you—— 

Laura [aside]. I’m glad of that ! 
sha’n’t have time to hear it. 
propose to you, I suppose ? 

Pam. Not at all; quite the contrary. 

Laura. What !—to refuse you, then ? 

Pam. No, no; don’t be so tiresome, Laura. 

Lavra. I beg your pardon. Go on, then. 

Pam. First, I must tell you something that happened 
two years ago [Laura heaves a sigh]. No !—was it then ? 
Yes—of course—this is July—the 15th, so there has been 
one July since—— 

Lavra. Two, you mean. 

Pam. No, no—one —one 16th of July, I mean. 

Lavra. Oh, very well; if you must needs be so par- 
ticular as to the sixteenth of a month—like people who 
must always measure exactly to the sixteenth of an 


You know quite well I 
It isn’t like 


Be quick, then, or I 
Some one ,has written to 


Pam. [impatiently]. Well, never mind that now. I was 
staying abroad with my sister, Mrs. Dagonel—and there 


| —I met—a young man. 
Wednesday already, and the play is not even chosen | 


Laura. Dear me! what a dangerous place to stay at ! 

Pam. And when I had been there about ten days, we 
became engaged to each other— 

Laura. That was very prompt. 

Pam. Yes, it was—too prompt, perhaps; for I must 
tell you that before leaving home I had just refused some 
one else. You know what a sad, wicked creature I am 
I can’t help playing havoc with the men’s 


hearts, as they tell me, wherever I go—— 


Lavra. But why should your having refused one man 
make it difficult for you to accept another? I should 
have thought the contrary would have been the case. 

Pam. No—you shall see. The one I had refused just 
before I left home—what shall I call him ? 

Laura [bored]. That depends on what his name was. 

Pam. No, no; because if I tell you his name, you'll 
know who he is. 

Lavra. I’m afraid that’s undeniable. 

Pam. Well, I'll call him A., as they do in the arith- 
metics. Don’t you remember the sums we used to have 
to do at school ?—if A. has $50, and spends $1.75 a week, 
and B., with $1,500, spends $5.90 a day, which will be in 
the poor-house first ? 


Lavra. Yes, I remember. But, Pamela, we only have 


' eight minutes longer ; you'll never get to the end of your 
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story at this rate—if P. has fifteen sentences to say, and 
stops every two minutes to put in an extra one, when will 
she get to her story's end ? Never, I should say. 

Pam. Because you will keep interrupting me, dear ! 
Well, as I was saying, [had refused A. in New York, and 
accepted B. at London. 

Laura [smiling at a recollection]. London! It must be 
a dangerous place. A friend of mine was once in love 
there, too. 

Pam. Indeed! But now, Laura dear, you must let me 
tell my story, or you will never hear it—— 

Lavra. Very well. Goon. It’s like playing at I love 
my love. We'll call him B., and he lives at London. 

Pam. Yes, yes. Now listen. The dreadful thing was, 
that when I saw A. 1 thought I liked him best ; and so— 
I broke off my engagement 
to B. 

Lavra, And what did B. 
do ? 

Pam. He broke his leg. 

Lavra. What! as well as 
his engagement ? What a 
very unexpected result! 
Was that from grief ? 

Pam. No, no. It was be- 
cause his horse stumbled 
with him the day after I 
saw him. He was taken to 
a hospital at London, where 
he lay for two months, and 
I never saw him again. 

Lavra. But what became 
of A., then? He had re- 
mained in sound health all 
this time, with no broken 
limbs, I hope ? 

Pam. Yes, he had; but 
there was something very 
mysterious about A.’s be- 
havior altogether. He did 
not know, of course, that I 
had changed my mind—aad 
I didn’t like to tell him; 
and so he went away with- 
out saying anything more 
about it. 

Lavra. But why do you 
call that mysterious ? 

Pam. Because it was so 
odd that a man who had proposed to me in New York 
« fortnight before should meet me in London and not 
propose to me again ! 

Lavra. I must say I don’t find it so odd. There must 
come a moment when a man who has been in love with a 
irl leaves off proposing to her. 

Pam. Yes, when she marries him, or when she marries 
some one else—not till then ! 

Lavra. But, my dear Pamela, you are attributing most 
unusual constancy to mankind! Besides, it isn’t every 
woman who can inspire such a life-long passion in a 
man’s heart! 

Pam. [satisfied]. No, of course not. I know it is not 
every woman!,... . Well, as I was saying—but what 
o'clock is it ? 

Lavra. You have six minutes more. 

Pam. Oh, that’s all right. 
for I’m just coming to the interesting part now. 

Lavra [aside]. Iam glad of that. 

Pam. I must tell you that the day I became engaged to 


I shall have plenty of time ; | 


| 


| 
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B. was the 16th of July, and on that day we did a very 
silly thing—we tore my programme in two 

Lavra. Your what ? 

Pam. My programme. Oh, I forgot to tell you we wer 
at a ball, and we each said we would keep the halves of 
the programme all our lives 

Lavra. Of course. And did you ? 

Pam. No, no— wait—you'll see. And then he said, 
**The 16th of July will always be imprinted on my heart, 
as it is on this programme.” That was very nice, wasn't 
it, now ? 

Lavra. Very ; and original, too. 

Pam. And then he said, ‘‘ Whether I am far from you 
or near you, remember that in my thoughts I shall a} 
ways be with you, on the 16th of July.” He said it e¢ 

sadly, poor fellow; he 
seemed quite to have a pre- 
sentiment that the engago- 
ment between us would be 
broken off. 

Laura. (Perhaps he liad 
heard something of you be 
fore ?) 

Pam. Now I come io the 
wonderful part of my story. 
Do you know what day this 
is, Laura ? 

Lavra. You reminded me 
just now—it is the 15th of 
July. 

Pam. [triumphantly]. And 
to-morrow, therefore, will 
be the 16th. Did you ever 
hear of anything so extraor- 
dinary ? 

Lavra. I really don’t see 
that. I’ve known it hap- 
pen once or twice before. 

Pam. Laura, you are so 

“unsympathetic! You don’t 
at all realize what a won- 
derful coincidence it is that 
this morning, of all morn- 
ings, I should turn the old 
torn half of my programme 
out of a pocket in my tray- 
eling - bag, and that on the 

top of that I should get a 

letter from Carrie Beverley, 
telling me that they expect Colonel Percival at Wood- 
lands to-morrow ! 

Lavra. Colonel Percival !—is that his name ? 

Pam. [covering her fyce with Ler hands|. Dear me! Yes— 


it is. Now I’ve let the cat out of the bag, and you'll 
laugh at me, I know! What a silly thing I am, to be 
sure ! 


Lavra [aside]. Can it be my Colonel Percival ? Then, 


| how long is it since you have seen him ? 


Pam. Why, Laura, dear ! what a memory you have. I've 
just been telling you how long it is—not since July, two 


| years ago. 


Lavra. And you have never met him since ? 

Pam. Never—though I assure you I’ve thought of him, 
often—on the 16th of last July, of course, and many other 
times besides, whenever I’ve felt lonely and had nobody 
else 

Lavra. What was he like when you knew him ? 

Pam. Ah, now I see you’re beginning to be interested 
in him. I was sure you would be, poor fellow ; because 
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one cannot help feeling sorry for him, you know, after 
all. 

Laura. Why ? 

Pam. Oh, having his engagement broken off—and then 
his accident—and then—— 

Laura. But as to his accident, he is as well now as ever 
he was —that is [checking herse/f|—I imagine he must 
be, since it is two years since it happened ; and as to his 
broken heart, that may have been healed also. 

Pam. It may, of course ; but I don’t think it is very 
likely. However, I shall soon see—for—but mind, Laura, 
you have 
promised not 
to tell any 
one this ? 

Lavra [im- 
patiently]. Of 
course, of 
course. To 
whom should 
I tell it? I 
eould find no 
one who 
would be as 
interested in 
it as I am. 

Pam. [effu- 
sively]. What 
a sweet thing 
you are! 
Laura dear, 
after all, 
Well, where 
was I? Oh, I 
know. I was 
saying, if he 
is at Wood- 
lands, I mean 
to show him 
my half of the 
programme, 
and ask him 
for his; and 
then—and 
then, dear 
Laura—— 

Lavra. And 
then, what ? 

Pam. [coquet- 


/ 


“tty jjjj$3 YHtYYyjy 
Ashiy]. Well, “hy 
then, I sup- ED 
pose — then — 
we shall be- 


come engaged 
again, and 
perhaps mar- 
ried. 

nearly. 

Lavra. Your mind, perhaps— but what about his ? 
How can you tell whether he is of the same mind still, 
after all this time ? 

Pam. I don’t think he is likely to have changed, unless 
he has perhaps taken a passing fancy for some one who 
reminded him of me. Of course, those things d2 happen 
sometimes, 

Lavra. But now just let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that it has happened. Let us imagine that, 
after he came out of the hospital at London, he returned 
to New York, and in the course of time made acquaint- 
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ance with some one else—whether like or unlike you it 
matters not—that he gradually found the old love had 
faded from his heart, and the new taken its place—that 
his affection was returned, and that now two people are 
on the road to happiness ; what should you do ? 

Pam. The case isn’t worth discussing. I can’t think of 
anything so unlikely. 

Lavra. Still, it is a good thing to be prepared for any 
emergency. And I feel quite anxious to know what you 
would do ? 

Pam. If I found out he really were such a wretch as 
that, I should 
think I were 
well quit of 
him. I should 
then make up 
my mind, I 
suppose, to 
marry Henry 
Smythe—— 

Laura [sur- 
prised |. Hen- 
ry Smythe !! 

Pam. [laugh- 
ing]. Oh, my 
dear! giddy 
thing that I 
am, I’ve done 
it again! [I 
forgot I had 
not intro- 
duced him to 
you. before, 
so to speak. 
Mr. Smythe 
is the other in- 
dividual in 
my story—the 
one we called 
A., that I re- 
fused before I 
went abroad. 

Lavra. Not 
Mr. Smythe 
of Blandover, 
Pamela ? 

Pam. Yes, of 


course. Do 
you know 
him ? 


Laura. How 
long is it since 
you have met 
him ? 

Pam. Oh, 
about a year, 


I have not quite made up my mind, but very } I suppose, Laura—oh no, not that—nine or ten months, 


” 


perhaps—— 

Lavra. Then it must be the Harry Smythe of Bland- 
over who is to marry my cousin Nellie Cartwright next 
week ! 

Pam. What! It can’t be! There is some mistake ! 

Lavra. I don’t think there is, for I am going to the 
wedding. 

Pam. What an unprincipled, heartless creature ! * Did 
you ever know anything as false and wicked as men 
are? It really is shameful! Well, now, of course, my 
mind is made up—there is nothing left for me to do 


‘ but to marry Colonel Percival. 
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Lavra [taken aback). To marry— 

Pam. Colonel Percival. 

Lavra. But suppose he doesn’t ask you? 

I never knew any one as blunt and 
And just now I was thinking you | 


Pam. Oh, Laura! 
unkind as you are. 
were being so nice about it all! 


UR am only trying to make you understand that | 
Lavra. Iam ying 1 
it doesn’t at all follow, because you threw over a man two 


years ago, that he will propose to you again next time you 
meet. Suppose by this time he is engaged, or on the eve 
of being engaged to some one else ? 

Pam. We'll soon see that. I know Rupert Percival. I 


know that when I meet him to-morrow, on the day which | 


first consecrated our love, I can, if I choose, bring him 
back to my feet. 

Lavra [indignantly]. What, Pamela! out of mere ca- 
price 
remind the man who once loved you of the power you 
had over him; and perhaps arrest him at the crisis of 
his fate ! 
stroy the happiness of two lives. Think before 
stretch out your hand for that which now belongs to 
another, and which if you had it you would not value. 
Pamela, you know you don’t care for him! [During the 
whole of the above Pameta has been fussing about, looking 


you 


in her bag, etc. | 


Pam. [absently, still looking about]. Yes, yes, Laura | 


dear ; I know you are always so romantic! You get 


so excited over little things; it will all come right, 
never fear. I’m afraid I’ve not paid as much attention 


as I should have liked to what you were saying, for I’m | 


beginning to feel worried about my ticket. I think I 
hear the man coming. Where did I tell you it was ? 
Oh I know—in my bag. 

Lavra. Never mind the ticket ; it won’t be asked for 
yet. Just listen to me one moment, Pamela. 

Pam. *‘One moment,” indeed, dear Laura! 
very well to say ‘‘ Never mind the ticket ;’ but if it 
were lost, I should have to pay at my journey’s end. 
[During this time she has produced her key out of her little 
bag, unlocked the big bag, taken out the purse, and opened 
it.| Why, here it is, of course! How stupid of me! 
And I remember now, they don’t punch the tickets till 
the next station ; so I’ve had all this trouble for nothing. 
Now, what was it you were going to say ? [A paper has 


fallen from the purse when it was opened, outside the car- 
. ‘ 


riage, at Lavra’s feel. | 

Lavra. It is too late now—the train is just starting. 

Pam. What a pity! You must tell me another time. 
Why, where is it, Laura? I’ve lost that bit of my pro- 
gramme! Oh, look! there it is—quick—quick—give it 
me ! 

Lavra. Is that it [pointing to paper on ground) ? 

Pam. Yes, it is. Oh, make haste; give it to me! 
What should I do without it ? 
PamEta holds out her hand. 


[Lavra picks it up, and 
stands a minute looking at tt. 
Lavra [throwing it into Pamena’s lap as the train is 
supposed to move off]. Take it! May it do all you ex- 
pect ! 
Pam. Thank you! 
kerchief. | 


Good-by, dear ! 


Curtain, 


Tre Americans (says Max O’Rell, in ‘Jonathan and 
his Continent ”), are Christians—that is to say, they at- 
tend church on Sundays. Like other Christians, they 
attend to business on week-days., 


you know it is nothing more—you are going to | 


He may now be on the eve of declaring his | 
passion to some one else, and your interference may de- 


It’s all | 


[ Waves her hant- | 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
By A. T. S. 

| When Charles II. got his own again, loyal men drank 
the King’s health on their knees—a form known to King 
James’s days, and called in the slang of the period 
‘*kni¢hting.” Of this loyal drinking there ensued much 
quarreling, and some spilling of blood. The matter be- 
came so serious that Charles endeavored to remedy it by 
royal proclamation, in which the King expressed “ our 
| dislike of those who, under pretense of affection to us and 
our service, assume to themselves a liberty of reviling, 
threatening and reproaching others.” Drinking healths, 
nevertheless, was encouraged even by the philosophers, 
Ashmole, the antiquary, presented the corporation of his 
native city, Lichfield, in 1666, with a massive embossed 
silver cup, which held about a gallon. It was received, 
on its arrival at the ‘‘George for England” inn, with 
| much of grateful ceremony. ‘‘ We filled your poculum 
charitatis,” say the writers of the letter of thanks ad- 
dressed to Ashmole, ‘‘ with Catholic wine, and devoted it 
a sober health to our most gracious King, which (being of 
so large a continent) past the hands of thirty to pledge ; 
nor did we forget yourself, in the next place, being our 
great Mecenas.” This cup is still used at corporation 
banquets, and the second toast on these occasions, fol- 
lowing ‘‘The Queen,” is ‘‘ Weale and Worship,” imply- 
ing ‘‘good luck to ourselves and much respect for our 
fortunes.” There is a pretty story of a political toast in 
| the reign of William IIL, which runs thus : The French, 
German and English Ambassadors were dining together 
somewhere, in the reign of Louis XV. ‘The first availed 
himself of an after-dinner opportunity to propose ‘‘ The 
Rising Sun,” in honor of his master, who bore such 
| device, with Wee pluribus impar for his modest motto. 
Thereupon the Gernian envoy gave *‘ The Moon,” in com- 
pliment to his mistress, the Empress Maria Theresa. This 
being done, the English representative solemnly pro- 
posed ‘‘ Joshua, the son of Nun, who made both sun and 
moon to stand still !” Now; an ambassador proposing the 
| health of the person he represents would be as courteous 
as if he had proposed ‘‘ my noble self.” Then, a German 
could not have complimented his Imperial mistress by 
calling her the moon, for *‘ moon,” in German, is mascu- 
line. Lastly, an English ambassador would never have 
been guilty of such an insult to two friendly Powers as 
his ‘‘ sentiment” would have implied ; and, to conclude, 
the parties as represented above could never have met 
| under the circumstances, as the limits of their reigns 
will show without further comment : William ITI., 1689- 
1702 ; Louis XY., 1715-1774 ; Maria Theresa, 1740-1765. 

While in William's reign it was declared to be treason- 
able to drink such toasts as ‘‘ Confusion to the King,” or 
the one to James, under the cireumlocutory form of ‘‘ The 
Old Man over the Water,” the Scottish lords, when such 
matters were brought under their notice, were reluctant 
to convict. Some sensation was caused in 1697, by a 
charge that both these toasts had been drunk, at an 
April meeting-bout, in the ‘ Stag-the-Voyage,” at Dum- 
fries, by the master of Kenmure, Craik of Stewarton, and 
Captain Daziel of Glencoe. The last two were 
prisoners before the Privy Council ; but the witnesses 
deposed upon hearsay, the prisoners maintained a dis- 
| ereet silence, and the Privy Council, finding no proof, 
gladly discharged them. But master, laird and captain, 
when they next forgathered at the ‘‘ Stag-the-Voyage,” 
were doubtless discreet enough in their cups to drink 
“the old toast,” without rendering themselves amenable 
1 to charges of treason against the “‘ Prince of Orange.” 


carried 
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The political wits turned William’s death to account, 
when circulating the bottle. It will be remembered that 
the King was riding his horse, Sorrel, in the park near 
Hampton Court, when the steed stumbled over a mole- 
hill, and William suffered injuries of which he subse- 
quently died. Accordingly the Jacobites, throughout 
Anne’s reign, manifested their loyalty to a disinherited 
lord by solemnly drinking the health of ‘‘ The Little 
Gentleman in Black Velvet,” meaning thereby the mole 
which had thrown up the little hillock over which Sor- 
rel had stumbled, and had caused th» accident which led 
to William’s death. 

Long subsequent to that unfortunate event, the Irish 
admirers of the hero of the Boyne expressed the intensity 
of their admiration in the famous Orange toast, of which 
nothing is now given except the opening sentiment. 
What it was in its original form could not now be re- 
printed ; but as much of it as may is here given, for the 
sake of the social illustration connected therewith : ‘‘ The 
glorious, pious and immortal memory of the great and 
good King William—not forgetting Oliver Cromwell, who 
assisted in redeeming us from popery, slavery, arbitrary 
power, brass money and wooden shoes. May we never 

and he 
that won’t drink this, whether he be bishop, priest, dea- 
con, bellows - blower, grave- digger, or any other of the 
fraternity of the clergy, may a north wind blow him to 
the south, a west wind blow him to the east; may he 
have a dark night, a lee shore, a rank storm, and a leaky 
vessel to carry him over the River Styx.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the ladies were honored long before 
the period of ‘‘ toasts” proper arrived. 

Connected with the subject of toasting the ladies, ill- 
fortune has sometimes come of it when it might have 
been least expected. For example, ‘‘ Honest men and 
bonnie lasses !’’ is a toast which one would think could 
never bring offense with it ; but while the rule holds, the 
exception presents itself. 

There was fine and generous delicacy,and great readi- 
ness of wit in George II. when, during one of his ab- 
sences abroad, on being asked if he would object to a 
toast which wished health to the Pretender, he replied 
that he would readily drink to the health of all unfortu- 
nate princes. This expressed readiness, however, did not 
encourage the Jacobites in openly drinking to the only 
King they acknowledged. They continued, as they and 
their fathers before them had done, to have a bowl of 
water on the table, and holding their glasses over it, to 
drink “ to the King,” implying, of course, the King over 
the water. 

If it be true that Pitt, at Kidderminster, gave a toast 
in compliment to the carpet manufacturers, it cannot be 
said that there was much outlay of brains in the making 
of it. ‘May the trade of Kidderminster,” said Pitt, ‘‘ be 
trampled under foot by all the world!” If this may be 
simply called ‘‘ neat,” in that term lies as much praise as 
the occasion warrants. 

In May, 1798, the Duke of Norfolk gave a toast at a 
dinner of the Whig Club, at the ‘‘Crown and Anchor,” 
which caused some sensation. This was the duke who, 
when Earl of Surrey, renounced the Church of Rome. 
He wore short hair, when queues were in fashion, and 
was the most slovenly dressed man of his day. At the 
Wh'g Club dinner he called upon the “two thousand 
guests” present to drink the toast of ‘‘ Our Sovereign 
—the People!’ This was considered such a grave of- 
fense, in days when men were ostentatiously seditious, 
that the duke was dismissed from the Lord-lieutenancy 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and was deprived of 


the command of his regiment of militia. Fox resented 
the application of this penalty for asserting a sentiment 
which, when put into action, had deposed James II., and 
ultimately carried the family of Brunswick to the throne. 
He went down to a subsequent meeting of the Whig Club, 
and there proposed ‘‘ The Sovereign People,” a proposi- 
tion which was speedily followed by an outcry on the 
part of the supporters of the Ministry that Fox should be 
prosecuted for sedition. The Prime Minister, William 
Pitt, however, wisely declined a course so perilous, and 
contented himself with erasing Fox’s name from the list 
of Privy Councilors. 

A Duke of Norfolk of a later period—he, in fact, whe 
died in 1856—had designed to celebrate the completion 
of his restoration of Arundel Castle by inviting as hi: 
guests all the living descendants of his ancestor, Jockey 
of Norfolk, who fell at Bosworth. The assembled cousiu« 
were to drink continued good fortune to the house of 
Howard. But when the duke discovered that to carry 
his project out he should have to invite six thousand 
persons, he relinquished his intention, and the toast was 
given up. 

Some toasts, and those special and “proper for the 
occasion,” speedily die out of memory. More than four- 
score years ago, Baddeley, the actor, left funds where 
with to procure cake, wine and punch, on Twelfth Nighf, 
for the Drury Lane players, in green-room assembled, 
“forever.” An old formal toast used to be given on 
those occasions —‘‘ The memory of Baddeley’s skull !"— 
in honor of the brain in that skull which had conceived 
the thoughtful kindness. It is long since this toast has 
been given, but on a late ‘“‘cutting of Baddeley’s cake,” 
one of the guests proposed that it should be revived ; 
and the veteran actor, Mr. W. Bennett, the trustee of the 
fund, gazed with an air of quaint reproof at this auda- 
cious guest, and then solemnly gave ‘‘ The memory of 
David Garrick!” All knowledge of the original toast 
had perished ; but that obtrusive guest ceased to wonder 
when an actor, who was drinking Baddeley’s wine or 
punch, and eating his cake, asked, ‘‘ Who was Baddeley, 
and why did he do this ?” Poor Baddeley! The visitor, 
as he withdrew by the dark back of the stage, saw, ‘‘in 
his mind’s eye, Horatio,” the figure of the benevolent old 
player, as he used to come to rehearsal, in scarlet and 
gold, the uniform of the gentlemen of the household, 
who were ‘their Majesties’ servants,” playing under 
royal patent at Drury Lane. Baddeley was the last actor 
who wore that uniform. 


RUSKIN’S “ ANGERING PENANCE.” 

In a chapter of ‘‘Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts,” 
published by Mr. Ruskin from time to time, he has this 
memorandum for the year 1854: ‘*The success of the 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters’ of course gave me en- 
trance to the polite circles of London ; but at that time, 
even more than now, it was a torment and horror to me 
to have to talk to big people whom I didn’t care about 
Sometimes, indeed, an incident happened that was amus- 
ing or useful to me: I heard Macaulay spout the first 
chapter of Isaiah without understanding a syllable of it ; 
saw the Bishop of Oxford taught by Sir Robert Inglis ta 
drink sherry-cobbler through a straw ; and formed one 
of the worshipful concourse invited by the Bunsen fam. 
ily to hear them ‘ talk Bunsenese’ (Lady Trevelyan), and 
see them making presents to—each other—from their 
family Christmas-tree and private manger of German 
Magi. But, as a rule, the hours given to the polite cir- 
cles were an angering penance to me.” 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN KENT, 


THE HIDDEN ROOM; Or, THE MYSTERY OF AN OLD ENGLISH 
COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


By Davip Ker, 


' “So you want me to give you that story about why 
father gave up his house in the South of England so 
soon after he got it,” said Fred Hamilton, as he sat in 
the midst of an eagerly attentive circle. ‘* Well, I'll tell 
you all about it, if you like; only, don’t blame me if you 
have bad dreams after it, for it’s not at all the sort of 
story to tell just before going to bed. I can promise you 
that J didn’t sleep soundly all night for more than a 
month after the thing happened ; no more would you, if 
you had seen what I saw. However, if you will have the 
story, here goes : 

**When we first came over from America, we lived at a 
hotel in London for a bit, while father was looking out 
for a house down in Kent; for that was where mother 
wanted to go, because she was born there herself. It 
wasn’t long before we found the very thing we wanted— 
a great, huge, old-fashioned house, right in the middle of 
a big garden, and as quiet as ever it could be, for there 
was no other house near it, and the nearest railway was 
three or four miles off. 

““We got it cheap, too, for it hadn’t been let for ever 
so long, and the owner was very glad to get a tenant for 
it at last. Curiously enough, it never occurred to any of 
us to ask why they had not been able to let it; but we 
remembered it afterward, and with good reason, as you 
shall hear. 

‘** When we went down there, we thought it rather dis- 
mal just at first ; and so indeed it was, the trees grew so 
high and thick all round it, and it had such a lot of dark 
passages and secret stairs, and grim old oak - paneled 
chambers in which nobody seemed to have slept for 
years and years. 
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** But after awhile we got used to all that, and liked it 
very well ; and father—who had plenty of friends in Lon- 
don—used to have so many people down to stay with him 
that the house, big as it was, could scarcely hold them 
all. So father thought he’d build some more rooms at 
the back, and sent for an architect from London to help 
him. 

‘*Down comes the architect, goes all over the house, 
examines it, measures it, and then comes to father with a 
queer sort of smile, and says : 

‘© Well, sir, you must be very*hospitable to think of 
building more rooms to your house, when you’ve got one 
in it already that has never heen used at all.’ 

‘*** What on earth do you mean ? says father, staring at 
him. ‘Every room in my house is in use now.’ 

‘«¢T beg your pardon,’ says the architect ; * I’ve meas- 
ured this house very carefully, and I'll pledge you my 
professional reputation that there is a certain amount of 
space still unaccounted for, and that there must be in it 
somewhere a room which you have never yet seen.’ 

‘‘Now, this man was one of the best architects in En- 
gland, and when father heard him talk like that, it set 
him thinking. 

*©*Do you really mean that ?’ says he. 

‘**¢*T do,’ says the architect ; ‘and what is more, I be- 
lieve I could point you out the exact spot where the hid- 
den room is to be found ; and if my guess is right, we 
shall find a room which has not been opened or seen 
within the memory of living man—possibly not for two 
or three hundred years.’ 

‘‘Well, that woke up father in earnest, as you may 
think ; and all the people who were staying in the house 
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were every bit as excited as himself. By this time we ; 


boys had found out what was going on, and had come 
down from up-stairs to see what they were going to do 
about it ; so when the architect went back into the house 
(for he’d had his talk with father out in the garden), he 
had a regular Fourth of July procession at his heels. 

‘‘Up he went to the head of the great staircase, turned 
off along a narrow passage to the right, and stopped half 
way down it, with us all watching him as if we were look- 
ing on at a conjuring trick. 

‘** Now,’ says he, tapping the wall with his knuckles, 
‘pick a hole in that wall just there, and if you don’t find 
the hidden room behind it, I’m willing to pay all the 
expenses of the search.’ 

“*¢Send up a couple of men with pickaxes and crow- 
bars,’ says father. ‘This affair’s getting interesting, and 
we'll see it through.’ 

‘‘Up came the men, and to work they went, making 
the plaster fly in fine style; and it wasn’t long before 
they’d beaten a hole in the wall large enough for a man 
to ereep through. 

‘Inside, all was dark as pitch, and there came out a 
damp, chill, buried kind of smell, as bad as any church- 
vault. We all looked at each other, but nobody seemed 
inclined to go in. 

“*Light me a lamp, somebody !’ cried the architect. 
‘It was I who discovered this place, so it’s only fair that 
I should be the first to enter it.’ 

*“*In he went, and we all held our breath as we looked 
after him. 

‘*But he had scarcely got inside when we heard him 
give a kind of gasp, and next moment he came scram- 
bling and tumbling out again, almost letting fall the 
lamp in his hurry. He was a big, strong man, but we 
could see him tremble like a leaf, and his healthy red face 
was pale as death. 

‘*¢There’s something wrong here !’ cries father, snatch- 
ing the lamp from his hand ; and in he went in his turn, 
the rest of us crowding in after him without knowing 
why. And there we did see a sight, and no mistake ! 

“Tt was a room of the old English style, just like one 
of those places in Walter Scott — all oak and tapestry, 
with a splendid fire-place of carved stone, higher than a 
man’s head. But the oak was all decayed and worm- 
eaten, and the rich hangings were faded and mildewed, 
and the fire-place full of white ashes. On the table were 


fine gold dishes and gold goblets, as if a grand feast had | 


been set out there ; but both they and the table, ad the 


high-backed chairs round it, were thick with dust, as if 


nobody had touched them for centuries. 

‘* But the sight was in the farther corner, where there 
stood a kind of couch, and a skeleton lying upon it, with 
its hands clasped over where its face had been ; and on 
the floor beside the couch lay another skeleton, doubled 
up in a grewsome kind of way, as if it had died in awful 
agony. 

“This sort of thing don’t suit me,’ says father. ‘I 
shall look out for another house, for I wouldn’t live in 
dis one if I got it rent free.’ 

“And he kept his word; and so Mr. Architect did 
himself out of a job by his own cuteness, for the addi- 
tional rooms were never built.” 

““*And didn’t you ever find out what all this meant ?’ 
asked half a dozen eager voices at once. 

“Indeed we did,” answered Fred, gravely, ‘‘and the 
explanation was worse by far than any of the stories that 
we made up for ourselves before we heard it. The clergy- 
man of the parish—who was a great antiquarian—hap- 
pened to come up to the house just as the discovery was 


es 


made ; and he told us that this house had once belonged 
to a crusty old baron of Henry VIII.’s time, a regular old 
Turk of a fellow, who was said to have been furiously 
jealous of his young wife and a cousin of hers, a very 
handsome young fellow, whom he suspected of being 
rather fonder of her than was’quite convenient. So, one 
day, he decoyed the pair of ’em into this room, and then 
walled them up in it, having left on the table a splendid 
dinner, every bit of which was poisoned, so that they 
must either die of hunger or kill themselves by eat- 
ing the poisoned food. Nice idea, wasn’t it? There, J 
mustn’t say any more about that, or I sha’n’t sleep a 
wink all this blessed night.” 
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Tue great authority for the modern history of the di. 
vining-rod is a work published by M. Chevreuil, in Paris, 
in 1854. M. Chevreuil, probably with truth, regarded the 
wand as much on a par with the turning-tables which, in 
1854, attracted a good deal of attention. He studied the 
topic historically, and his book, with a few accessible 
French tracts and letters of the seventeenth century, 
must here be our guide. A good deal of M. Chevreuil’s 


| learning, it should be said, is reproduced in Mr. Baring 


Gould’s “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” but the 
French author is much more exhaustive in his treatment 
of the topic. M. Chevreuil could find no earlier book on 
the twig than the ‘‘ Téstament du Frére Basil Valentin,” 
a holy man who flourished (the twig) about 1413; but 
whose treatise is possibly apocryphal. According te 
Basil Valentin, the twig was regarded with awe by ig- 
norant laboring-men, which is still true. Paracelsus, 
though he has a reputation for magical daring, thought 
the use of the twig ‘‘ uncertain and unlawful”; and Ag- 
ricola, in his ‘‘ De Re Metallica ” (1546), expresses a good 
deal of skepticism about the use of the rod in mining. 
A traveler of 1554 found that the wand was not used— 
and this seems to have suprised him—in the mines of 
Macedonia. Most of the writers of the sixteenth century 
accounted for the turning of the rod by ‘ sympathy,” 
which was then as favorite an explanation of everything 
as evolution is to-day. In 1630 the Baron de Beau Soleil, 
of Bohemia (his name sounds rather bohemian), came to 
France with his wife, and made much uée of the rod in 
the search for water and minerals. The baroness wrote a 
book on the subject, afterward reprinted in a great store- 
house of this lore —-‘‘ La Physique Occulte” of Vallemont. 
Kircher, a Jesuit, made experiments which came to noth- 
ing ; but Gaspard Schott, a learned writer, cautiously 
declined to say that the devil was always “at the bottom 
of it” when the rod turned successfully. The problem 
of the rod was placed before the Royal Society by Boyle, 
in 1666, but the society was not more successful here 
than in dealing with the philosophical difficulty pro- 
posed by Charles IT. In 1679, De Saint Romain, desert- 
ing the old hypothesis of secret ‘‘ sympathies,” explained 
the motion of the rod (supposing it to move) by the ac- 
tion of corpuscules. From this time the question became 
the playing-ground of the Cartesian and other philoso- 
phers. The struggle was between theories of ‘‘ atoms,” 
magnetism, ‘‘ corpuscules,” electric effluvia, and so forth, 
on one side, and the immediate action of devils, or of 
conscious imposture, on the other. The controversy, 
comparatively simple as long as the rod only indicated 
hidden water or minerals, was complicated by the revival 
of the savage discovery that the wand could “smell out” 
moral offenses. As long as the twig turned over material 
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objects, you could imagine sympathies and ‘ effluvia ” at 
pleasure. But when the wand twirled over the scene of 
a murder, or dragged the expert after the traces of the 
culprit, fresh explanations were wanted. Le Brun wrote 
to Malebranche, on July 8th, 1689, to tell him that the 
wand only turned over what the holder had the intention 
of discovering. If he were following a murderer, the 
wand good-naturedly refused to distract him by turning 
over hidden water. On the other hand, Vallemont says 
that when a peasant was using the wand to find water, it 
turned over a spot in a wood where a murdered woman 
was buried, and it conducted the peasant to the mur- 
derer’s house. These events seem inconsistent with Le 
Brun’s theory of intention. Malebranche replied, in ef- 
fect, that he had only heard of the turning of the wand 
over water and minerals ; that it then turned (if turn it 
did) by virtue of some such force as electricity ; that if 
such force existed, the wand would turn over open water. 
But it does not so turn ; and as physical causes are con- 
stant, it follows that the turning of the rod cannot be the 
result of a physical cause. The only other explanation is 
an intelligent cause—either the will of an impostor or 
the action of a spirit. Good spirits would not meddle 
with such matters; therefore, either the devil or an im- 
postor causes the motion of the rod, if it does move at all. 
This logic is not agreeable to believers in the twig ; but 
there the controversy stood, till, in 1692, Jacques Aymar, 
a peasant of Dauphiné, by the use of the twig, discovered 
one of the Lyons murderers. 

The story of this singular event has recently been told, 
but inaccurately, and on the authority of a second-hand 
compilation, in the St. James’s Gazetie, Though the anec- 
dote is pretty well known, it must here be briefly re- 
peated. No affair can be better authenticated, and our 
version is abridged from the ‘‘ Rélations ” of Monsieur le 
Procureur du Roi, Monsieur l’'Abbé de la Garde, Mon- 
sieur Panthot, Doyen des Médecins de Lyon, and Mon- 
sieur Aubert, Avocat céldbre.” ° 

On July 5th, 1692, a vintner and his wife were found 
dead in the cellar of their shop at Lyons. They had 
been killed by blows from a hedging-knife, and their 
money had been stolen. The culprits could not be dis- 
covered, and a neighbor took upon him to bring to 
Lyons a peasant out of Dauphiné, named Jacques Ay- 
mar, @ man noted for his skill with the divining -rod. 
The Lieutenant-criminel and the Procureur du Roi took 
Aymar into the cellar, furnishing him with a rod of the 
first wood that came to hand. According to the Pro- 
cureur du Roi, the rod did not move till Aymar reached 
the very spot where the crime had been committed. His 
pulse then rose, and the wand twisted rapidly. ‘‘ Guided 
by the wand or by some internal sensation,” Aymar now 
followed the track of the assassins—entered the court of 
the Archbishop’s palace, left the town by the bridge over 
the Rhone, and followed the right bank of the river. He 
reached a gardener’s house, which, he declared, the men 
had entered, and some children confessed that three men 
(whom they described) had come into the house one Sunday 
morning. Aymar followed the track up the river, pointed 
out all the places where the men had landed, and, to 
make a long story short, stopped at last at the door of 
the prison of Beaucaire. He was admitted, looked at 
the prisoners, and picked out as the murderer a little 
hunchback (had the children described a hunchback ?) 
who had just been brought in for a small theft. The 
hunchback was taken to Lyons, and he was recognized, 
on the way, by the people at all the stages where he had 
stopped. At Lyons he was examined in the usual man- 
mer, and confessed that he had been an accomplice in the 


crime, and had guarded the door. Aymar pursued the 
other culprits to the coast, followed them by sea, landed 
where they had landed, and only desisted from his search 
when they crossed the frontier. As for the hunchback, 
he was broken on the wheel, being condemned on his 
own confession. It does not appear that he was put to 
the torture to make him confess. If this had been done, 
his admissions would, of course, have been as valueless 
as those of the victims in trials for witchcraft. 

This is, in brief, the history of the famous Lyons mur- 
ders. It must be added that many experiments were 
made with Aymar in Paris, and that they were all fail- 
ures. He fell into every trap that was set for him—de- 
tected thieves who were innocent, failed to detect the 
guilty, and invented absurd excuses ; alleging, for exam- 
ple, that the rod would not indicate a murderer who had 
confessed, or who was drunk when he committed his 
crime. These excuses seem to annihilate the wild con- 
temporary theory of Chauvin and others, that the body 
of a murderer naturally exhales an invisible maliére meur- 
triégre—peculiar indestructible atoms, which may be de- 
tected by the expert with the rod. Something like the 
same theory, we believe, has been used to explain the 
pretended phenomena of haunted houses. But the wild- 
est philosophical credulity is staggered by a matiére meur- 
triére which is disengaged by the body of a sober, but not 
by that of an intoxicated, murderer, which survives tem- 
pests in the air, and endures for many years, but is dis- 
sipated the moment the murderer confesses. Believers 
in Aymar have conjectured that his real powers were de- 
stroyed by the excitements of Paris, and that he took to 
imposture ; but this is an effort of too easy good-nature. 
When Vallemont defended Aymar (1693), in the book called 
‘*La Physique Occulte,” he declared that Aymar was 
physically affected to an unpleasant extent by matiére 
meurtriére, but was not thus agitated when he used the 
rod to discover minerals. We have seen that, if modern 
evidence can be trusted, holders of the rod are occasion- 
ally much agitated, even when they are only in search of 
wells, The story gave rise to a prolonged controversy, 
and the case remains a judicial puzzle, but little eluci- 
dated by the confession of the hunchback, who may have 
been insane, or morbid, or wearied by constant question- 
ing till he was tired of his life. He was only nineteen 
years of age. 
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CALLANDER, @ favorite gate-way into the most charming 
combination of lake, mountain and forest scenery to be 
found in all Scotland, is beautifully situated on both 
sides of the River Teith, at the base of Ben Ledi, whose 
summit rises to the height of 3,000 feet. The River Leny, 
issuing from Loch Lubnaig on the north-west, joins, t 
Callander, the Teith, which drains Lochs Katrine, Achray 
and Vennachar, the united streams finally emptying their 
swelling waters into the Forth. The whole district in 
this vicinity, with its numerous lochs, its bold mountaiu- 
peaks, and the wild, rocky Trosachs, js celebrated far an: 
wide, not only on account of its intrinsic beauty, but be- 
cause of the poetic and graphic descriptions of Sir Wal 
ter Scott. 

It was here, at Callander, that we spent a few quiet 
hours one warm July afternoon. We had left Edinburgh 
in the early morning, stopping on the way to see the old 
royal burgh of Stirling, with its historic castle, where 
two Scottish kings were born and two were crowned— 
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and where tho last one, James 


VI., spent his early life. We Fee re 
had lingered over the mag- 
nificent view of the Western 
Grampians from the ramparts 
of the castle, and caught 
glimpses of many noted 
places in the old city, but 
the sun was yet high and hot 
when we reached Callander. 
The coaches bound to Loch 
Katrine were waiting ; but we 
preferred to postpone this 
drive until the coming of the 
long, delightful twilight-time 
—to rest awhile, and from 
this entrance to loch and 
glen take at least a mental 
survey of our surroundings. 
The village itself presents 
no special attractions; but 
from the long piazza at the 
station, from the bridge that 
spans the Teith, and from va- 
rious other near points, are 
extensive views of grand and 


beautiful scenery. We let 

the hurrying crowd of tour- 

ists pass on, and leisurely turn our attention to the spe- 
cial points of interest that open from this place, recall- 
ing to mind, somewhat, local history, legendary lore 
and the poet’s songs. 

Ben Ledi, the ‘‘ Hill of the Gods ’-—s0 called because, 
by tradition, its summit was devoted to Druidical worship 
—here rises, ridge above ridge, its rugged sides sparsely 
covered with patches of green. Toward the north the 
“ Crags of Callander” arrest the eye, the dark woodlands 
contrasting prettily with the faint pinkish tinge of the 
budding heather. A short distance from the town is the 
famous Pass of Leny—a picturesque mountain- gorge, 
whose scenery combines the beauties of mountain, wood, 
river, rock and water-fall. As we emerge from this pass, 
one of the best views is obtained of Loch Lubnaig—a nar- 
row, winding lake, imbedded between bold mountains. 
Ben Ledi is conspicuous, overhanging and darkening the 


CALLANDER, 


waters. Masses of débris, broken from its summit, are 
scattered along its sides, adding to the strange effect. 
Other frowning peaks rise above the loch, shutting it in, 
and making the scene gloomy in cloudy days, it may be, 
but grandly grave when the sunlight brightens the wa- 
ters. 

Midway, from the western shore there juts out into the 
loch the bold rock, ‘‘ Craig-na-Coilig ” (‘‘ Rock of Joint 
Hunting”), which long ago was the boundary between 
two Highland estates. Once a year the chieftains of each 
clan met here, spent the day in hunting together, and 
then each returned peacefully to his own lands. 

At Lubnaig we are in the midst of the scenes of the 
‘Lady of the Lake.” It was up the Pass of Leny that 
young Angus of Duncraggan ‘‘ sped forward with the 
Fiery Cross”—the summons to the Alpine clan—until 
**the Chapel of St. Bride was seen.” Scott tells us, 


“Beh Ledi saw the Cross of 
Fire; 
It glaneed liko lightning up 
Strath Ire.” 


St. Bride’s Chapel stood on 
a romantic knoll in the valley 
Strath Ire, which lay along 
the south-eastern side of the 
loch. A small, walled-in 
church-yard is the only relic 
left of the chapel, but the 
spot recalls the touching 
scene in the ‘“‘Lady of the 
Lake,” of the interrupted 
marriage at St. Bride, when 
Norman, the bridegroom, took 
the ‘‘ Fiery Cross” from the 
hands of Angus. Near the 
head of Lubnaig is Laggan, 
where the site of a farm- 
house is pointed out, from 
which the famous Rob Roy 
is said to have carried off 
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Helen Macgregor to make her his wife. A few miles 


] 


farther on, at Balquhidder, on Loch Voil, are the re- | 
puted graves of Rob Roy, his wife and two of his sons, | 


the spot marked by quaint flat stones. Rob Roy is sup- 
posed to have died about 1738, at his house on the 
western shore of Loch Voil. 
find Loch Earn, stretching eastward about seven miles, 


A little farther north we | 


hemmed in by mountains, among which the lofty peak | 


of Ben Voirlich towers. The verdant shores are dotted 
with pretty residences, here and there; while high 


above them rise huge masses of rock cleft by deep ra- | 


vines, through which babbling streams descend to the 
lake. 

South-west of Callander is another chain of small lakes 
lying in the valley of the Forth, the town of Aberfoil 
being the central point, around which cluster many asso- 
ciations of mingled fact and fiction. Aberfoil, however, 
is more commonly approached direct from Stirling, or by 
a mountain road from the Trosachs, or from Duncraggan, 
at the foot of Loch Achray. This whole neighborhood, 
immortalized by the genius of Scott, awakens a strange 
interest. The “huge heaths” and “toilsome ascents” 
seem to have depressed the spirits of Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, the hero of ‘‘Rob Roy,” as he approached the 
“‘Clachan of Aberfoil,” until suddenly the Forth, with 
its glorious surroundings, burst upon him—and the spot 
is not less beautiful now. To the westward is a richly 
wooded glen, bounded by noble ranges, among which 
soars the proud peak of Ben Lomond; Craigmore stands 
sentinel on the north ; and other summits, near and far, 
add grandeur to the scene. The village house of enter- 
tainment bears the significant name ‘‘ Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
Hotel.” 


the scene of many a fierce encounter, is not now so wild 
as one might suppose from its reputation. Yet, when the 
road, emerging from the forest, winds closely along the 
margin of Loch Ard, beneath huge, precipitous rocks and 
shaggy banks, it is easy, in imagination, to see the form 
of Helen Macgregor suddenly appearing on the summit 
of some rocky knoll, and to hear her startling words : 
** Stand, and tell me what ye seek in Macgregor’s coun- 
try ?” Not far away, also, where the brink of a cliff over- 

hangs the lake, is the reputed spot where tho unfortunate 
Morris was hurled into the water by the order of the ruth- 
less Helen. 

The clear waters of Loch Ard are divided into two sec- 
tions, a narrow stream connecting them. Upon /one of 
the rocky islets near the southern shore is the ruined cas- 
tle of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland dur- 
ing the captivity of James I. in England. At the west- 
ern end of the loch is the water-fall described by Scott in 
connection with Flora MacIvor’s farewell to Waverley. 
Beyond picturesque Loch Ard, and linked to it by one 
of the streams that form the Forth, are Loch Chron and 
its tiny companion, Loch Dhu, shut in by encircling hills. 

Monteith, the only loch which, in Scotland, is called a 
lake, lies a little east of Aberfoil. It has a serene beauty, 
resembling the English lakes, and owes its chief interest 
to its islands. Upon Inch-ma-home, the largest of these, 
are the ruins of a monastery, founded by Egbert, in 825. 
‘**Queen Mary’s Bower,” on the south-east shore of the 
island, is‘still shown, as a reminiscence of Mary Queen of 
Scots. In.1547, when the little princess was only five 
years old, she was faken to the priory on Inch-ma-home, 
to prevent her from falling into the hands of Henry of 
England. ‘Her mother selected four young girls of rank 
to be her companions, who each bore the name of Mary. 
They were known as ‘‘the four Marys,” and remained 


The “Pass of Aberfoil,” anciently one of the | 
barriers between the Lowlands and the Highlands, and 


with the princess until she went to France, whither they 
accompanied her. : 

Between the Lake of Monteith and Aberfoil is located 
—though somewhat vaguely—the fording- place on the 
Forth where, according to Scott’s story, Rob Roy, a 
prisoner bound to his keeper upon horseback, myste- 
riously slipped over the horse’s tail, plunged into the 
river, and escaped into the dusky twilight of an Autumn 
evening. 

But while we have been lingering upon these scenes— 
our time allowing personal glimpses of only the nearer 
ones—the hours have sped on swiftly. ~The heat of the 
day is spent, the air is clear and soft, and the open wag. 
onettes waiting for passengers to the Trosachs give the 
promise of unobstructed views. We choose our seats, 
quite content that we have escaped the afternoon crowd 
and the hot sun upon this trip, so famed for beauty, 
Six o’clock, and we are off on our nine-mile drive to the 
Trosachs. 

Crossing the Leny, we enter at once upon storied land; 
and although our driver seems less familiar with the lo- 
calities on his route than most of his class whom we met 
in Scotland—or less socially inclined—he is open to in- 
quiries, and genial enough in his way. We fancy his last 
party must have been in a hurry to catch the steamer on 
Loch Katrine, for his horses dash along the rough road 
in a tumble-about fushion quite incompatible with our 
ideas of passing over such classic ground. The road is 
by no means as smooth as most Scottish thoroughfares, 
and when our driver understands that we are fully con- 
scious of this fact, and that we are in no haste, he slack- 
ens his speed somewhat. 

We soon pass the old farm-house of ‘‘ Bochastle ”; and 
now almost every spot of our route is associated with the 
story of the “Lady of the Lake.” Here is Coilantogle 
Ford, where Roderick Dhu flung down his gage to Fitz 
James after leading him safely thither, and where the 
combat took place in which the brave chieftain was fa- 
tally wounded. Even this romantic spot has not been 
secure from the utilitarign spirit of the age. The ford is 
superseded by a bridge, and close by is the great sluice 
of the Glasgow Water-works—a very needful protection 
against a dry season. 

Loch Vennachar (‘‘Lake of the Fair Valley ”’) opens 
before us, with its waving outlines and wooded shores, 
Ben Ledi towering on the right. Calm and placid as the 
loch looks in the softened sunlight of this hour, it is sub- 
ject, like other Highland lochs, to sudden squalls that 
rush fiercely through the glens and=passes of surround- 
ing hills. Perhaps this fact gave rise to~the »familiar 
Scottish tradition of the ‘‘ Water Kelpie,” which was be- 
lieved to dwell in rivers and lakes. The tale is told that, 
once on a time, a number of children were playing on the 
shores of Vennachar’ when a beautiful horse issued from 
the lake. It seemed so gentle, that, one after another, 
the children ventured to mount it, the creature gradually 
lengthening its back for their accommodation. Then, 
suddenly, he plunged into the deep, and in his watery 
cavern devoured all of them except one, who escaped to 
tell the dreary fate of his companions. In late years some 
sad disasters have occurred on Loch Vennachar, to which 
a less romantic cause has been assigned. 

Near the head of the loch is Lanrick Mead, the muster- 
ing-place of Clan Alpine, where the shrill whistle of their 
chieftain brought forth ‘‘ the warriors true.” 


** Instant, through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, below,’ 

Up sprang at once the lurking foe,” 
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Even the identical rock is pointed out against which the 
Knight of Snowdoun leaned with dauntless air, and said : 


**Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


With what credulous wonder, to be sure, does every 
eye turn to this mythical rock, and glance around to 
discover where, beneath ‘‘ bracken bush” and ‘ willow 
wand,” five hundred ‘‘ plaided warriors” might hide! 

‘“‘Duncraggan’s huts appear at last,” near an ancient 
Highland burial-place, and the famous Brig o’ Turk and 
lovely Loch Achray come into view. A little gem it is— 
only about a mile long and half a mile wide—in a mag- 
nificent mountain setting. We catch glimpses of lofty 
peaks beyond, and of deep glens through which upland 
streams seek their way to the lake. Along these banks, 
also, the messenger of Roderick Dhu carried the Fiery 
Cross, and so thoroughly has the poet peopled our im- 
agination with his vivid creations that we look for the 
locations he mentions with unquestioning faith in the 
reality of the tale—for the time being—and every one 
pleasingly blends his conception of the ideal with the 
real as recognized in the truthful descriptions of scenery. 
The road runs along the lake-side until we reach, among 
the silver birch, the oak-trees and juniper-busheg, the 
turreted Trosachs Hotel. For many years this place of 
rest was called Ardcheanacrochan, but this Gaelic name 
was too much for travelers’ tongues, and it has been 
finally dropped. 

How delightful this wild, romantic retreat! And how 
refreshing the ‘‘ good cheer” of our host! Then, with 
willing feet, our little party start out for a stroll ‘‘in the 
deep Trosachs’ wildest nook.” No other time could be 
more delightful than this evening hour. It was the very 
time of which Scott wrote : 


“The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way; 
Each purple peak,'each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire.” 


Directly behind the hotel rises the peak called Sron Ar- 
mailte, green and shrub-clothed ; in front gleams the 
fairy Loch Achray, mirroring the hills on every side. 
On the left of the Trosach glade tower the broken, 
rugged, but rich and glossy heights of Ben Venue, 
while on the right is 
jagged. 

We have scarcely begun our survey of this scene when 
we are joined by some travelers whom we saw at the 
hotel—a Scotch gentleman, his wife and son, a young 
lad just entering his teens. And here, among some of 
the most picturesque scenery of Scotland, commenced 
our pleasant acquaintance with a grand-nephew of Rob- 
ert Burns and his family. We pass on together through 
the heart of the Trosachs to Loch Katrine—about a 
mile distant —the road growing rougher, until, in the 
deepest and narrowest part of the gorge, the rocky 


‘walls, clothed in pine and birch and hazel trees, spring- 


ing from a tangled mass of drooping ferns and budding 
heath, rise high and shaggy above our heads. Scott’s 
glowing description comes to mind with a new meaning 
in it. Our Scotch friends seem much surprised when 


we mention that we have often passed through similar 


wild.and beautiful places:in the forests of Maine—for 
thére is an impression in Scotland that nowhere else is 
there anything like the Trosachs, And perhaps there 
eannot be found, within so small a place, such a varied 
combination of lovely scenery. 

Long years ago, Loch Katrine could be approached in 


3en A’an, lower, but rough and | 


| 


this direction only by what was known as the ‘‘ Ladder” 
—steps rudely hewn in the high, rocky bank, by which, 
clinging to the tangled branches and roots, the intrepid 
Highlanders, often laden with heavy burdens, were ac- 
customed to pass from the lower to the higher portions 
of the Trosachs. 
“ And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 

Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far-projecting precipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder made, 

The hazel-saplings lent their aid.” 


We catch a glimpse of fair Katrine, and then retrace 
our steps in the waning twilight. The glorious full 
moon is smiling down on Loch Achray as we approach 
the hotel, and the charming picture tempts us to pro- 
long our walk around the little lake. We linger long, 
the fairy scene and pleasant companions beguiling us 
into unaccustomed hours. 

A cheery sight it was next morning to see from our 
window the huge sides of Ben Venue bathed in sun- 
shine, giving promise of a fine day. Breakfast; a drive 
through the Trosachs, and Loch Katrine bursts into.view 
—a silver sheet, embosomed amid heath-clad rocks and 
hills, and dotted with verdant islets. The little steamer 
is soon thronged with tourists, the majority carrying 
sundry local guide- books and a copy of the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake,” the most entertaining guide-book of them all. 
The day, clear, though warm, reveals in perfection the 
views familiar by description. The beauty of the loch 
(which is about nine miles long) is chiefly concentrated 
at this eastern end, where we commence our sail. El- 
len’s Isle, from which the blast of Fitz James’s bugle 
started the little skiff which brought Ellen Douglas to 
the ‘‘beach of pebbles bright as snow,” known as the 
‘*Silver Strand,” is richly wooded to the water’s edge, 
throwing a quivering reflection in the clear water most 
beautiful to the eye. We note, also, that ‘“‘high on the 
south, huge Ben Venue” casts pictured masses of crags 
and knolls upon the loch, while on the north ‘‘ Ben A’an 
rears high his forehead bare.” 

At the base of Ben Venue is a great hollow in the 
mountain-side, shut in by fallen rocks, trees and brush- 
wood. It is known as Cvir-nan-Uriskin, or the Goblin’s 
Cave, and famed as the hiding-place of Ellen Douglas, 
when removed by her father from Ellen’s Isle. Whether 
this cave has a real existence of not—although its local- 
ity is always pointed out—we know not ; but some doubt 
entered our minds on hearing the story of a guide who 
had accompanied an English tourist to the spot. After 
scrambling among rocks and bogs and bushes for an 
hour, the traveler expressed great indignation at the as- 
pect of the Coir-nan-Uriskin. 

** Ah, sir,” said the Scotchman, ‘‘ there is no cave here 
but what Mr. Scott made himself.” 

‘* What ! no cave ?” 

‘*Na, sir; but we go where the gentry chooses, and 
they always ask for the Goblin’s Cave first.” 

In old times this lake bore the stately name of Catha- 
rine ; and it is still sometimes called Keturin in the High- 
lands. Loch Katrine is Glasgow’s great reservoir, and 
not far from its western end we may see the beginning of 
the water-works by which a daily supply of pure water is 
conveyed to the great city—thirty-four miles away. 

At Stronaclachar we leave the trig little steamer, and 
rest during the heat of midday, wandering at pleasure 
among the shady glens that here border the loch. Even 
a few hours later, when we take our seats in the crowded 
coaches, the sun is still so hot that we are quite ready to 
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forego unobstructed views and spread our umbrellas for 
protection. It is but a five-mile drive to Inversnaid, on 


Loch Lomond ; but the climb to Glen Arklet, 500 feet | 
Very near Loch Arklet is | 


above the sea, is rather slow. 
pointed out the reputed residence of Rob Roy when a 
powerful chieftain. Hot as it is, we must not forget that 


we are now in the heart of the Macgregor’s country, and 
peep out, once in awhile, between the forest of umbrellas 


, 


**to view the landscape o’er.’ 
attractions until the sharp descent begins to Loch Lo- 
mond, which lies only twenty-three feet above the sea. 
Then a charming view of the loch opens, with grand 
peaks rising about it, among which Ben Vane, Ben Vor- 
lich and Ben Ime are conspicuous. The rushing Arklet 
water, which has dashed along our descending route, 
takes a final and sudden leap in the Falls of Inversnaid, 
and then loses itself in the peaceful loch. We have am- 
ple time to see this pict- 


There are, however, few | 


What delightful days were 
those which we devoted to 
this, the ‘Queen of Scottish 
Lakes”! Poets have sung of 
its bewitching beauty, and 
artists pictured its wondrous 
charms, until one might rea- 
sonably expect the reality to 
be disappointing. But to us, 
each day—and how clear and 
perfect the days !— presented 
some new view, seemingly 
more beautiful than any 
other, and we yielded to the 
spell cast by its loveliness 
and romantic tales and tradi- 
tions. 

Loch Lomond, about 
twenty-four miles long, does 
not exceed a mile and a half 
in width for about fourteen 
miles from its head. Toward 
the southern end, where clus- 
ter most of its islands, it ex- 
pands to five miles. It lies 
completely imbedded in dif- 
ferent ranges — Kilpatrick 
Hills on the south, rich, 
green and gently swelling; the ‘‘ Alps of Arrochar’ 
on the west; the Mountains of Glenfalloch on tl. 
north ; while on the east, the great Grampian chain ter 
minates in Ben Lomond. In a trip to Ardlui, at th 
head of the loch, we noted how the peaks grew more and 
more rugged toward the north, the narrowing lake wind- 
ing among them almost like a river. In ancient time: 


| the western shore of Loch Lomond, from Tarbet north 


ward, was the country of ‘‘ wild Macfarlane’s plaided 
clan.” Loch Sloy, near the base of Ben Vorlich, was their 
mustering - place ; and their old strongholds have not 
wholly disappeared, for ye see ruins of them, not only 
upon the shore, but upon the little isle, Eilean Vhou. 
Near Inversnaid is ‘‘ Rob Roy’s Cave,” famous as the re- 
treat of the Highland chieftain and his followers when 
hard pressed by their foes, The small opening is nearly 
hidden by rocks, but the cavern is of considerable size. 


resque cascade from rocks 
above and glades below before 
the Loch Lomond steamer 
starts from the pier at Inver- 
snaid. 

A short but delightful sail 
brings us to Tarbet, where, 
embowered in fine trees, 
stands the picturesque hotel 
at which we purpose to break 
our journey. Here we part, 
temporarily, from our pleas- 
ant Scottish friends, who go 
across to Arrochar, on Loch 
Long. Tarbet is a charming 
resting-place, and a con- 
venient point from which to 
make excursions upon the 
lake, and to places of inter- 
est in the vicinity. The view 
of Ben Lomond, whose sum- 
mit rises grandly from the op- 
posite shore, is magnificent. 


THE SILVER STRAND. 
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From Tarbet to Balloch, at the southern end of Loch | often bound with a cloudy handkerchief.” ‘We saw the 


Lomond, is a delightful excursion if taken on a fine day, 
as chanced to be our good fortune. The serene water 
reflecting peak and wooded bank, Ben Lomond, seutinel 
among the sheltering hills, the verdant isles, the wild and 


lonely glens, the bold promontories, and the associations | 


linked to the surrounding country, combine to make Lo- 
mond indeed a ‘‘ queen” in her mountain home. 
steamer glides along a curious and picturesque effect is 
produced by the long, flut‘ering line of gray-and-white- 
plumaged gulls which follow in our wake. They have 


learned te expect attention from tourists on the lake, and | 


exhibit wonderful dexterity in catching, on the wing, the 
bits of bread and cracker thrown to them. On the side 
of Crag Royston, not far from Tarbet, is ‘‘ Rob Roy's 
Prison,’ a cavern where the bold outlaw confined his re- 
fractory prisoners. Passengers who desire to ascend Ben 
Lomond land at Rowardennan, this being the best start- 
ing-point for the climb. On the opposite side of the loch 
is the village of Luss, beautifully situated at the entrance 
of Glen Luss, among grand old trees, with a background 
of purple hills. Now we begin to thread our way through 
the islands which here thickly dot the surface, mirroring 
their rich beauty in the clear water. There are in Loch 
Lomond about thirty islands, each having its own little 
history. The largest, Inch-murrin, is a deer- park be- 
longing to the Duke of Montrose, and in olden times 
James VI. used to hunt there. The ruins of an ancient 
eastle of the Earls of Lennox may still be seen upon it. 
Inch-cailloch was an ancient burial-place for chieftains 
of renown, and the moss-covered stones which mark their 
resting-places yet remain. The high rock. seen on that 
side of Inch-tavannach which is toward Inch-connachan 
was, according to tradition, the rude pulpit from which, 


long ago, the Gospel used to be preached to people on 


both islands. As the steamer passes Inch-cruim, Inch- 
fad, Inch-moan and others, we learn the story of each. 

Ross Priory, on the eastern shore of the loch, was a 
favorite Summer retreat of Sir Walter Scott ; and on the 
south-west opens the wild, dark Glen Fruin, vividly as- 
sociated with the traditionary history of the fierce con- 
flict which took place there between the Clans Colqu- 
houn and Macgregor, early in the seventeenth century. 
How much fiction is mingled with-fact is uncertain, but 
the current tale gives a credible origin to the stern pro- 


scriptive laws so long enforced against the Macgregors. | 


A quarrel having arisen between the clans, a battle was 
fought in 1602, the Macgregors being victors with little 


loss, while many Colquhouns were slain or captured. | 


Tradition says that barbarous atrocities were perpe- 


trated upon helpless prisoners ; and also upon students | 


from Dumbarton, who went to Glen Fruin to witness 
the conflict. The tale of horror having been reported 
to James VI., he declared vengeance upon the whole 
elan. They were hunted down like wild beasts, and the 
very name Macgregor prescribed. Driven to despera- 
tion, the clan renounced the laws from whose protection 
they were excluded, and made depredations upon the 
surrounding country with desperate success. ~The Mac- 
gregors claim that the savage acts after the battle of 
Glen Fruin were caused by one blood-thirsty High- 
lander, and in direct disobedience to the orders of the 
ehief ; and their belief that they unjustly suffered by 
the oppressive acts which continued in force a century 
and a half explains the character of the famous Rob 
Roy and his clan, and the bitterness that underlay their 
vengeful deeds. 

Somebody has described Tarbet as a village “‘ sleeping 
in the presence of the mighty Ben, whose forehead is 


| walks about Tarbet all the more delightful. 


As the | 


| cloudy wrap just enough to appreciate both its presence 


and its absence. The ever-varying aspect of the noble 
summit added to the charms of the place, and made our 
One clear 
morning we turned our step into the shady road which 
leads to the quiet, hill-encircled village of Arrochar, at 
the head of Loch Long. The two-mile walk is all too 
short, as our pleased eyes linger on the rich forests, 
which open, as we go on, disclosing the rugged crests 
of many mountains. In this peaceful glen once lived 
the kilted clansmen—for Arrochar was the capital of the 
Macfarlanes, and the scene of many a conflict. The lit- 
tle grave-yard we pass on our way was used, centuries 
ago, for burying the slain after battle. 

Dreamy little Arrochar! Under the shadowing peaks 
of Ben Vorlich, Ben Vane, Ben Arthur, it nestles, undis- 
turbed, on the borders of the lake, bringing a soothing 
sense of quiet. Here we meet again our Scottish friends, 
and spend a never-to-be-forgotten day in delightful rest 
and companionship. Sitting upon the grassy knolls, be- 
neath the sheltering trees, our eyes become familiar with 
the heights which lend their grandeur to Loch Long. 
The ‘‘ Cobbler” sits enthroned upon Ben Arthur—the 
** Cobbler’s Wife” a little apart, as if domestic relation: 
were not quite harmonious. We remember they are sail 
to quarrel fearfully sometimes, and that all the country 
around knows when the trouble begins! The ‘ Cob- 
bler” frowns when the sky darkens—his ‘‘ Wife ” sulks 
in a misty veil. Then he growls and grumbles, and she 
flashes back an angry retort. So the disturbance gocs 
on, until she bursts into a flood of weeping and dark- 
ness covers them both. Peace is restored the next morn- 
ing : the ‘‘ Cobbler” glows with happiness, while his 
** Wife” smiles through the tear-drops on her face. 

We stand on the pier in front of the hotel, watch- 
ing the brilliant, curiously shaped jelly-fish which 
abound in this part of the loch, and the fishermen se- 
curing their finny treasures. Presently the steamer 
from Glasgow appears in sight, and soon there is a lit- 
tle flutter of excitem8nt on the pier. Loch Long opens 
from the Clyde, and extends about twenty-two miles 
into the interior. A short distance from Arrochar, on 
the opposite shore, wild Glencroe stretches up to a 
height of 860 feet—a desolate gorge, upon which the 
‘Cobbler ” and his ‘* Wife ” keep strictest watch. Some 
miles farther south Loch Goil branches out from Loch 
Long through a narrow, rocky opening. A short way 
up, on the margin of Loch Goil, stands an old gray ruin 
called Carrick Castle, the ancient seat of the Dunmore 
family. It dates from the end of the fifteenth century, 
and though now time-worn and battered, was once a 
famous stronghold. 

All days have an énd ; and our day at Arrochar was no 
exception to the sometimes unwelcome fact. 

Loch Lomond’s attractions did not wane, nor were the 
resources of the surrounding country exhausted ; but 
one morning the wisest of our little party said: ‘We 
might linger here all Summer, but our time is up; 4 
storm must come before long ; let us leave this very day, 
while the weather is fine.” 

In an hour we were on the steamer bound for Balloch. 
But alas! for the heroic resolution of our wisest! Se- 
ductively he coaxed us to take the return sail from Bal- 
loch as far as Rowardennan: ‘‘ Such a perfect day—we 
can never get such views again.” And at Rowardennan 
he suddenly decided to stop a day or two and climb Ben 
Lomond. But the six-mile-distant peak, and sundry in- 
dicaiions of musquitoes and “ midges” on this warm day, 
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did not incline the ladies to tarry at Rowardennan. So 
the rest of our party soon re-embarked on the steamer, 
having all arranged to meet in Glasgow the following 
week. 

It was in August, while on the delightful steamer route 


which we chose) from Glasgow to Oban, vid the Kyles of | 


Bute, that we caught from the Clyde a different and tamer 
view of Loch Long from that gained at Arrochar. Gare- 
loch, Holy Loch, Loch Striven and Loch Ridden flash 
apon our sight, in passing—the latter picturesquely 
opening from the northern point of the Kyles, and hold- 
ing at its entrance a tiny islet, crowned with a ruined 
eastle of the Argylls. Loch Fyne, into which the steamer 
presently turns, stretches far away into the Highlands, 
and is specially noted for its herring-fishery. There 
is a saying among the fishermen that, in the height of 
the season, the loch is one-third water and two-thirds 
herring. This delicious fish, when eaten fresh, as in 
Scotland, is an entirely different article from what the 
inexperienced American traveler fancies. We had our 
preconceived notions of herring, and can never quite for- 
get how many delicate morsels we lost before we were, 
by chance, enlightened. We never refused herring after 
that. 

At Ardrishaig begins the Crinan Canal, nine miles in 

length, and the link of communication between Loch 
Fyne—or, strictly speaking, the little Loch Gilp—and 
Loch Crinan.. But here some of the passengers, on leav- 
ing the steamer, take the two-hours coach-ride to Loch 
Awe, and then a sail on its long, narrow surface. It is 
twenty-two miles long, but not more than three-quarters 
of a mile wide at any point. The view up the loch is 
made glorious by Ben Cruachan, the majestic sentinel 
which guards its head. Kilchurn Castle, on a rocky ele- 
vation of the shore opposite Ben Cruachan, forms a pict- 
uresque object. No ancient castle in Scotland, it is said, 
eompetes with this noble relic of the feudal ages in mag- 
nitude and beauty of situation. The oldest parts were 
built about 1440, by an ancestor of the family of Breadal- 
bane. Among the many islands of Loch Awe is the little 
Innis Fraoch, or the ‘‘ Heather Isle.” Concealed among 
its trees is a small but strongly built castle, whose soli- 
tary walls are now the haunts of sea-birds. This isle was 
the fabled Hesperides of the Highlanders, and produced, 
according to Celtic poetry, delicious apples, which were 
guarded by an enormous serpent. It was disenchanted 
—so goes the tale—by one Sir Fraoch, who being asked 
by his lady-love to bring her some of the golden fruit, 
penetrated the serpent-guarded island and killed the 
snake, but was himself mortally wounded. Some quaint 
tradition is connected with almost every one of the thirty 
islands in this picturesque sheet of water. 
, The shores about Loch Awe and the recesses of sur- 
{rounding mountains long ago belonged to the Clan Mac- 
igregor, but in the fifteenth century the Campbells ob- 
tained possession of them, and to its glens they retreated 
in time of danger. Highlanders still point out many a 
lonely ravine where some fugitive son of Alpine is be- 
\lieved to have fallen beneath the rage of his relentless 
pursuers. 

But our own destined route lies through the Crinan 
Canal, with its numerous locks and its pretty little 
‘steamer Linnet. We could almost make the distance 
along its banks on foot, while the steamer slowly winds 
throngh the narrow passage; but the novelty of the 
locks, an occasional walk on the fern and flower covered 
banks, and now and then a parley with the flock of bare- 
foot children who run side by side with the boat to sell 
milk to the passengers, beguile the time. Little Loch 
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Crinan is beautiful, though scarcely equal to its neighbor 
on the north — Loch Craignish —which we pass as we 
enter the broader waters which soon bring us to Oban, 

The Scottish Highlands are separated into two grand 
divisions by what is called the ‘ Great Glen,” extending 
from the Island of Lismore, a little north of Oban, to 
Inverness. The basin of this great valley, about sixty 
miles in length, is occupied by lakes; and the Caledo- 
nian Canal, linking them together so as to make naviga- 
tion complete, is a favorite route for travelers into the 
Northern Highlands. Through this ‘‘ Great Glen” of 
Scotland we purposed — after a few days at Oban —to 
reach Inverness, thereby getting glimpses of the pictur- 
esque combination of mountain, lake, glade and castle 
peculiar to this section of the country. 

Tourists in Scotland learn to place little reliance upon 
weather prognostications ; the fair morning is quite likely 
to turn to stormy day, and the cloudy one to burst into 
sunshine. So the lowering sky on the morning we left 
Oban was disregarded, as an incident which, in all proba- 
bility, would vanish with advancing day. 

Before we really enter Loch Linnhe, which lies at this 
end of the Great Glen, we pass the ancient Castle of Dun- 
staffnage, crowning a wooded peninsula jutting out into 
Loch Etive ; while far in the background of mountains, 
the twin peaks of Ben Cruachan stand sentinels alike 
over Etive and Awe. The narrow mouth of Etive widens 
as it winds its way among tall peaks, Ben Cruachan tow- 
ering directly in front, until a sudden turn in the lake 
shows Ben Starav and the Buchaille Etive group keeping 
guard at its head. Little Loch Creran nestles near by 
among the wooded hills. Its situation is so prettily de- 


scribed in verse that we are tempted to quote : 


“Loch Etive bent his lordly head, 
And smoothed his granite hose, 
And turned where Lady Creran lay 
In beautiful repose, 


“ Her elbows on the Appin shore; 
Her limbs swept to Ardtinny; 
Her gay feet tossed the waters o’er 
That danced adown Loch Linnhe, 


“ Her dainty head among the hills, 
Veiled like an Eastern charmer; 
Barcaldine woods her bosom frills, 
Bedecking while they warm her. 


** And all the way, by roek and bay, 
She wears the Farie’s green, 

Save where the royal purple floats 

From healthy bord’ring screen. 


** She turns, and with half-closéd eyes 
Sees Cruachan’s double peaks; 

The light that all his forehead dyes, 

With blushes floods her cheeks.” 

* ™ cd * * * 

As the steamer wends her way up the broad expanse of 
Loch Linnhe, leaving behind the green isle of Lismore, 
a little shadow falls over the spirits of the passengers 
as well as over the landscape. The dusky clouds droop 
lower and lower over the Morven Hills, hiding the peaks 
and clothing the mountain-sides in misty drapery. We 
resolutely ignore the drizzle that begins with a gentle- 
ness that. promises long continuance, don our water- 
proofs and sit on deck, persistently trying to see what 
is nearly invisible—for is it not along this part of the 
loch that Ben Nevis rises into view? But soon the rain 
falls in torrents, and everybody retreats to the cabins, 
though in high good-humor. A downright storm clears 
the mind—as.well as the sky—and is far more cheerful 
than a ceaseless drizzle-drazzle. 
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in gray; and to note the 
struggles of the sun, toward 
evening, to rend apart the 
misty mantle that envelops 
the western mountains. He 
cénquers gloriously, we 
think, as the gorgeous, gold- 
en clouds burst out over 
the lofty tips, sending a flood 
of rosy light upon mountain- 
sides all flecked over with 
fleecy spots of moving fog. 
And with victorious colors 
streaming far and wide, the 
King of Day sinks calmly te 
his well-earned rest. 

How could such _ sunset 
bring a morning of rain? But 
we still linger, content with 
the changing sky, the gusty 
showers and the glimpses cf 
pretty Loch Leven; until, 
when afternoon brings fitful 
sunshine, we drive into Glen- 
coe. We rejoice that it has 
rained, and that the struggle 
among the clouds is not yet 
ended. The white, rolling 
mists, now disclosing, now 
concealing, the jagged peaks 
that wall in this wild glen, 
the warm sunshine followed 
by the soft shower, the shift 
ing light and shade, the foam- 
ing torrents streaming dowr 
the heights, make the scene 


Never did it rain much harder than when we landed at | far more impressive than it could have been in un- 


Ballachulish Pier, where our own party and others were 
to stop. A mile from the hotel, and no conveyance but 
open wagonettes! Umbrellas were worse than useless 
on that brief but memorable drive —they simply con- 
verted the descending floods into cascades which leaped 
upon the heads and shoulders of every one. A very 
drenched and dripping company we were—but merry for 
all that—when we resigned ourselves to the hospitable 
care of our host and an army 


broken sunlight. Sublimely beautiful is Glencoe, not- 
withstanding the historical gloom cast over it by the 
treacherous massacre of its inhabitants, the Macdonalds, 
in 1692. The tale is~still told to travelers, and heard 
with fresh interest, while the spot is pointed out where 
stood the house at which the British officers were enter- 
tained, before the massacre was begun. The chief of the 
clan had tendered his allegiance to King William IIL, as 


of attendants. Fires were 
kindled, garments spread out 
to dry, and we, freshly 
clothed, were soon dining 
with unimpaired appetites. 
Balachulish occupies a 
beantiful position at the en- 
trance of Loch Leven—in Ar- 
gylishire—an arm of Loch 
Linnhe, extending inland 
about twelve miles. It af- 
fords one of the finest ap- 
proaches to the famous Glen- 
coe ; and here we resolved to 
stay until favorable weather 
for a trip through the glen, 
be it ever so long. No great 
trial this, in such comfortable 
quarters! And then, what 
pleasure it is to watch the 
shifting clouds, now lifting 
from the tops of Glencoe’s 
peaks, now shrouding them 
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eommanded, though not until after the appointed time. 
Certain nobles revengefully withheld the explanation of | 
his delay, and induced the King to order the extinction 
of the clan. The chief was not aware of this, and se- 
eurely lived in Glencoe with his followers, about 200 in | 
number. Under false representations of peaceful inten- 
tions, a band of officers and soldiers asked and received 
the hospitality of the Macdonalds, living familiarly with 
them, in the glen, for two weeks. Then, suddenly they 
attacked them in cold blood, ruthlessly murdering a part, 
while others, who escaped into the mountains, perished 
with the cold and hunger. Never was hospitality more 
basely requited ; and when known, the perfidious trag- 
edy filled England and Scotland with horror. 


avie to climb the grand old Ben, on whose rounded sum- 
mit we see the snow-banks yet linger. We do not lose 
the retrospective view of this bold peak until the nearer 
heights—which wall in Loch Lochy with a chain almost 
unbroken, save by the waters of Loch Archaig—shut it 
out from our sight. Archaig, which opens from Lochy 
north-westerly, is a lovely sheet of water, abounding in 


| romantic scenery, and also in associations with Prince 


Charles, who wandered along its shores during his flight 
after the battle of Culloden, seeking to escape from the 
country. 

Again, by another series of locks, our steamer is 
brought into Loch Oich—the summit level of the glen, 


1one hundred feet above Corpach—where is, perhaps, 


HIGHLAND WASHING-DAY. 


It was a lovely August morning when, leaving Loch 
Leven among its encircling hills, we resumed our trip 
through the Great Glen. Fort William, a favorite resort 
from its proximity to Ben Nevis, is near the northern 
end of Loch Linnhe; and Corpach, a little port not far 
above, is close to the junction of Loch Linnhe with 
Loch Eil, which stretches ten miles inward to the west. 


At Corpach we leave the steamer ; for here begins the 
Caledonian Canal—the connecting link between Lochs 
Linnhe, Lochy, Oich and Ness—rising at once by a 
gferies of locks called ‘‘ Neptune’s Staircase.” A short 
drive brings us to Banavie, where the canal steamer is 
m waiting. We have had glimpses of famous Ben Nevis 
en our way; but at Corpach and Banavie he stands in 
unobstructed view. Several passengers, and among them 
the ambitious one of our own little party, remain at Ban- 


~ 


the finest bit of scenery on the whole route. A little 
lake it is, only three and a half miles long, nestled amid 
green hill-slopes and rich forests. On the north-west 
the mountains are cleft into two masses by Glengarry, 
through which is a fine view of more distant peaks. On 
the border of the loch, uot far from the mouth of the 
River Garry, is the fine old ruin of Glengarry Castle— 
the ancient stronghold of the Macdonalds of Glengarry 
down to Culloden’s melancholy day, when the castle was 
burned and the spirit of the bold clansmen broken. It 
was not wholly destroyed, however, and the gray walls 
standing on a mossy knoll, with a background of rich 
forest foliage, adds piquancy to the charming prospect. 

We descend by the locks to Loch Ness, near the en- 
trance to which stands Fort Augustus, built in 1729, to 
overawe the Highland clans, but now occupied by a Bene- 
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dictine Order. The loch is nearly twenty-four miles in 
length, and in some parts not less than 900 feet deep. 
Its waters never freeze. The crowning summit of the 
hills which inclose Loch Ness is Mealfourvonie, nearly 
opposite which are the famous Falls of Foyers. But the 
sunny morning has changed to stormy afternoon. Slowly 
the clouds have gathered upon the mountain-tops, until, 
with sudden violence, the rain bursts upon us midway in 
Loch Ness, cutting off all distant views, and allowing us 
but misty glimpses of Glen Moriston, Glen Urquhart and 
its ancient castle, and making quite impossible our antic- 
ipated visit to Foyer’s Falls, whose ‘‘ bursting torrents ” 
Burns has so beautifully described. But we accept the 
weather with a philosophic equanimity born of special 
experiences; and, watching from the cabin - windows, 
ponder on the gloomy change wrought by the storm, 
until, in the midst of a most violent dash of rain, we 
are landed at Inverness. 

In the Northern and Western Highlands of Scotland are 
many picturesque lochs, which lie along favorite routes 
from Inverness to the Hebrides, and to which special 
excursions are easily made, 

A delightful trip is from Inverness, on the Skye Rail- 
way, by way of Auchuasheen, to Strome, on Loch Carron, 
which is one of the prettiest among the inlets on the 
western coast, although it has never attained the repute 
it deserves. Its scenery is a happy blending of simplic- 
ity and grandeur. Nor is the attraction of an ancient 
ruin lacking, for Strome Castle stands on a point of land 
jutting out into the lake. But having reached Loch Car- 
ron, we shall not fail to continue our excursion a little 
farther, taking the steamer to the Isle of Skye that we 
may get a glimpse of the noted Lochs Scavaig and Cor- 
nisk. We may land at various points on the north-west- 
ern coast of Skye, as at Portree or Broadford, and go 
across the island to these lakes. But a far more impress- 
ive view is obtained by entering Loch Scavaig from the 
open sea. Loch Cornisk lies in the same basin, only a 
quarter of a mile inward from Scavaig, but the contrast 
between the two is marked. Scavaig is, as it were, the 
threshold ; Cornisk, the recessed chamber. The clear, 
bright waters of the one have a rich green hue in the 
sunlight, and the ever-breaking sea-waves impart an air 
of life which strikingly contrasts with the deep silence 
of Cornisk’s waters, blue in the sunshine, and gloomily 


dark when the Cuchullin Hills above are wrapped in | 


clouds. But it must have been a bleak day that Scott 
had in mind when he wrote of it: ? 


“ Rarely human eye has known 
A seene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone ;” 


for in a sunshiny day one gets a very different impression 
of it. Nor is it true at the present time that 


“No tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power 
The weary eye may ken.” 


The fact is that the visitor may easily gather many va- 
rieties of wild flowers and ferns, as he walks around the 
shores of the loch. 

From Skye there are many pleasant routes back to 
Inverness. We may extend our trip to Stornoway—made 
famous by the glowing descriptions of William Black— 
and thence return to the coast of Ross-shire by way of 
Loch Inver, or by the deep and narrow Loch Broom ; or, 
better still, we may land at Povlewe or Gauloch, and by 
coach reach Loch Maree, waence by coach and rail we 
go on to Inverness, 


GLIMPSES OF SCOTTISH LOCHS. 


Maree is very famous among Scottish lakes. It is 
magnificent sheet of water, about eighteen miles long 
and dotted with numerous islands. Ben Slioch, about 
4,000 feet in height, rises grandly toward the south-east- 
ern end of the loch, while Ben Larig and other peaks 
shoot up abruptly on either side ; and then come views 
of gray,.bare summits, more distant, rising range above 
range. Legendary tales are told of the pretty islands, 
particularly concerning Isle Maree, the largest. A Dan- 
ish prince who was to meet his fiancée, the daughter of 
an Irish king, on this island, arranged that when the ves- 
sel bringing her came in sight a white flag should indi- 
cate her safe arrival. To test his affection, the lady or- 
dered a black flag to be raised, which so affected the 
prince that he killed himself, and the shock of this event 
caused the death of the princess. Two flat stones within 
the ruined monastery on the island mark the spot where 
they are buried together—so goes the tale. 

The tradition that the waters of a little well upon this 
island were efficacious in cases of insanity is beautifully 
versified by Whittier, in the poem beginning : 


**Calm on the breast of Loch Mareo 
A little isle reposes ; 
A shadow woven of the oak 
And willow o’er it closes.” 


A remarkable fir forest of ancient growth borders a 
part of the lake, and the road winding along the shore 
amid birch, pine, larch and fir trees, heather, bracken 
and rocky knolls, affords delightful views of the lovely 
water so locked in by overhanging mountains. 

Yet, alas! we did not see Loch Maree, except in im- 
agination ! Waiting for a rainless day cost us, in this 
instance, utter disappointment, although we delayed at 
Inverness, in hope, to the outward limit of our allotted 
time. In compensation, we were given the brightest, 
clearest and most lovely of days for our trip from Inver- 
ness over the Grampian Hills, on the Highland Railway, 
to Blair-Athol, beautifully located in Perthshire, on the 
banks of the River Garry. Along the section of country 
over which we passed there are few lochs, but little ones 
peep out here and there amid the mountains — Loch 
Ericht being the largest of them, and the highest lake, 
of any size, in Scotland. 

Making Blair- Athol head - quarters, we improve the 
perfect weather by excursions to Pitlochrie, beautiful for 
scenery ; the Pass of Killiecrankie, famous for the battle 
of 1689 ; and other places in the vicinity. We linger long 
admiring the grand prospect from ‘‘ Queen’s View,” Kil- 
liecrankie, and the rushing Garry as it tumbles over its 
rocky bed beneath the forest - fringed banks ; and as we 
emerge from the pass observe that our waiting coachman 
looks rather reproachful at the unusual delay. Not far 
to the westward, beautiful Loch Tummel, hemmed in by 
woody shores, comes into view, with Mount Schiehallion’s 
tapering cone in the foreground. If we follow the River 
Tummel farther on, we shall reach Loch Rannoch, less 
grand in surroundings, but famous for its excellent trout. 

Loch Tay is one of the most charming of Scottish 
lakes. One route to it begins at Pitlochrie. Another 
favorite approach is from Dunkeld, a beautiful town, 
southward, situated on the Tay—Scotland’s largest river 
—all the views along the valley being exquisite. Tay- 
mouth Castle, not far from the foot of the loch, is the 
seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, and celebrated for its 
picturesque outlook. The loch itself, about fifteen miles 
in length, stretches along a glen flanked by high mount- 
ains, forming a most attractive picture. 

We may, perhaps, content ourselves with our brief 
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stay at the beautiful town of Dunkeld, and make only 
necessary delays at the so-called ‘‘fair City of Perth” 
but surely we cannot pass by, unnoticed, on our route 
to Edinburgh, the small but historically famous Loch 
Leven, near Kinross, even though it lies out of the 
beaten track of travel. Loch Leven, although the de- 
light of anglers—its trout being large and delicious—is 
chiefly attractive to the tourist because of its associations 
with the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. 
It is only about four miles in length, but several little 
islands dot its surface. Upon Castle Island, which has 
an area of only two acres, is Loch Leven Castle, where 
Queen Mary was imprisoned for eleven months, in the 
custody of Sir William Douglas. The castle, whose ruins 
are still standing, was an ancient fortress of the Douglas 
family, and is noticed in history as early as 1334, although 
the date of its erection is unknown. With its court and 
garden it occupied nearly all of the tiny island. A round 
tower, at the south-east corner, is pointed out as hay- 
ing been occupied by Mary, and brings freshly to mind 
the familiar story of her tedious confinement and her re- 
markable escape, in May, 1568. The stolen keys of the 
castle, with which the great outer gate was locked to pre- 
vent pursuit, after Mary had passed out into the waiting 
boat, were thrown into Loch Leven ; and strange to say, 

they were found in 1805, having been washed upon the 
shelving shore near Kinross House. 

Queen Mary's life in the gloomy castle, her forced 
resignation, while there, of her right to the Crown, her 
romantic flight, followed by the fatal battle of Langside, 
form some of the most interesting scenes in Scott’s novel, 
“The Abbot.” 

The misfortunes of the beautiful Queen of the Scots 
have softened many stern and just criticisms upon her 
conduct ; and as long as a vestige of Loch Leven Castle 
remains upon this little islet will travelers be attracted 
hither, and in rehearsing the story of her tragic fate, will 
surround the spot of her sad captivity with the halo of 
romance. 


PARIS AND FONTAINEBLEAU. 


For two hundred years has Versailles astonished the 
world, but were Le Notre and Mansard to revisit the 
work that made them famous, they would be saddened 
to find nothing in a state of preservation. Versailles 
satisfied a monarch’s caprice, but it was none the less 
a monument of the national pride. Its cost was about 
forty millions of dollars, but of its statues, fountains 
etc., not one remains intact. As all date from the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, a little care only 
would have preserved them in their purity of form and 
style. 

The castle itself needs immediate attention, for not a 
reparation has been made since the time of Charles X.; 
a damp moss covers the walls, and at any moment cor- 
nices and balustrades are liable to fall. Portions of the 
statues that ornament the facades of the palace crumble 
each day, and were it not for the iron rods by which they 
are fastened to the walls, the statues themselves would 
crush the passers-by. However, these iron bars are 
rusted, and will be a protection only for a short time 
to come. Many of the windows are without panes of 
glass, and the sashes are shattered as though by an earth- 
quake. The southern wing of the castle is literally in 
tuins, and the débris a danger for visitors. 


A splendid past, a sad present, an inglorious future! | 


While the palace of Louis XIV. becomes the prey of the 


| destroyer, Fontainebleau, decorated by Rousseau, Corot, 


Diaz and Troyon, is no longer the Fontainebleau once 
the pride of Francis I. In the immense salons, where 
all sovereigns from Francis I. to Napoleon III. left traces 
of their taste and love for the beautiful, nothing is left 
but modern reproductions and a few pieces of furniture 
whose authenticity cannot be disputed. In the immense 
palace there are now only two pairs of turquoise-blue 
Sévres vases. Two of these vases were decorated by 
Fragonard, and are marvels of the work of the eight- 
eenth century. In the ante-chamber of the gallery, 
leading to the grand chapel, is a colossal Louis XVL 
lantern. This, with two appliqués and the turquoise-blue 
Sévres vases to which reference has already been made, 
are the only veritable works of art to be found in the 
palace. 

Fontainebleau Palace is in the finest forest in France, 
but never is there a fire in the building. Forty fur- 
naces were provided for heating the palace, and if a 
half-dozen of these were lighted, the tapestries, now per- 
ishing from humidity, might be saved. 

For years many historical buildings have been in « 
state of dilapidation, a state of decay painful to lovers 
of art, painful to lovers of France and her history. It 
is startling, but none the less true, that if something 
be not done immediately, in a very short time Versailles 
and the Trianons will have entirely disappeared, Fon- 
tainebleau will be devoid of ornament as soldiers’ be>- 
racks, and Rambouillet, Compiégne and other castics 
famous in history will be remembrances of the past. 


PATTI AND “LA TRAVIATA.” 


Mapame Parrr has-generally made her iirst reappear- 
ance for the season either as Violetta or as Rosina -. and 
every opera-goer. knows: that as the. heroine of Beau- 
marchais and Rossini’s admirable musical comedy she is 
incomparable, 

Patti’s first appearance for the season in ‘‘ La Traviata” 
never fails to fill the house ; and by. the time Violetahas 
primed herself with champagne and advanced to the 
footlights, glass in hand, to sing ‘ Libiamo,” there ix 
never @ vacant place in the theatre. The story ofa 
Dame aux Camélias” has been so purified in its. conver- 
sion from its original dramatic form into the librette of 
an opera that Violetta’s: stage business with the cham- 
pagne in the opening scene is really all that remains te 
stamp her as a *‘ transgressor ” of a particular kind ; and, 
without fastidiousness, it might be wished that Violei« 
would not throw her champagne about the stage, whieh, 
besides being a little unbecoming, would in actual life 
be imprudent, as some of it might fall on her dress...‘ It 
belongs to the part, however, and has to be done; and 
such being the case, who could do it more gracefully 
than Madame Patti? After that only too characteristic 
drinking-song, Violetta, as every one knows, bids farewell 
to her life of reckless gayety, and only resumes it in a 
moment of despair, when she feels that she must shortly 
bid farewell to life altogether. The part is full of the 
most dramatic contrasts ; and in that, as in the real merit 
of the alternately brilliant and pathetic music, is to be 
found the simple explanation of the favor with which it 
is regarded by prime donne and by the public. In Ma- 
dame Patti’s Violeta there is always something new to 
be observed—new ornamentation in the cadences of the 
principal airs, new points of inspiration in the acting, 
as well as new dresses of the most tasteful kind in every 
scene, 
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. “I APPLIED MY EYE TO THE 


I SAID, IN MY CHILDISH VOICE, ‘DO YOU WANT TO GET OUT, MR, SKELETON ?’” 


CLOSET. 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE. 


I'm alittle girl, to be sure; ‘little, but old in my 
ways,” I’ve heard mamma say, many atime. I used to 
wonder what she meant by that, but I was never one to 
ask questions, like most children, so I just watched the 
old people about me and tried to find out for myself. 1 
guess my memory was good, for many’s the time I have 
startled mamma by repeating what I had heard. 

“Bless the child,” she’d say—shaking her head, not 
over-pleased, I thought—‘‘it gives me the shivers to hear 
her. She’s more like an elf than « child.” 

Then, when I was alone, I’d go to the mirror and look 
at myself, and shake my black locks over my face and 
whisper, ‘‘ Elf, elf, I’m an elf.” 

They said I was precocious, too, for I could write when 


things what I had heard people say, and queer thoughts, 
too, of my own. Iam glad I did, for I never would have 
recollected all what Iam going to tell now, or half the 
big words what’s in it. I’m not much older than I was 
then, so I hope you'll not look for any wonderful writing, 
but just read what I have written for the truth of the 
matter, excusing all mistakes. 

I don’t know just exactly the day when trouble came to 
our family, but for a long time papa had been coming 
home looking worried, though nobody noticed it but me. 
Then, one night, he said something about ‘‘ being on the 
verge of bankruptcy ”’—I put it down in my book that 
night, when I went to bed—and my two sisters and mam- 
ma burst into tears, and wondered what was going to be- 


Iwas eight years old, and mamma found a book full of | come of us all. Then mamma wiped her eyes and grew 
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very stern, and kept her eyes on the floor as though 
thinking. 

I crept up to papa and asked, timidly, what ‘‘ bank- 
ruptcy ” meant. 

“Ruin,” he answered, putting his shaking hands on 
my head ; ‘‘ ruin, my child !” 

Then mother frowned and sent me to bed. 

‘Children should be seen and not heard,” she said ; 
which I thought mean of her, since I always sat so quiet, 
and just listened, without saying anything, or asking 
questions. 

They must have talked a long while after that, for it 
was real late when I heard mamma go to her room. 

The next day she and the girls looked more cheerful, 
but papa looked more miserable than ever when he came 
home. They sent me to bed right after dinner ; so I knew 
nothing but that they went to bed late that night, too. 

Two or three days after, I heard mother say, as soon as 
papa came in, ‘Did you succeed ?” 

“© Yes,” sal papa, dropping into a seat, and shading 
his face with his hand ; ‘‘it was easy enough.” 

“How much ?” mamma next asked, real eagerly. 

**One hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mother looked pleased, 

**No one, of course, suspects you are on the brink of 
failure ?”’ she said, after a pause. 

**Certainly not,” answered papa, sharply. 

Mamma went over to him and laid her hand tenderly 
upon his arm. 


“T could not survive poverty,” sl 


he said, ‘and your 
children would never be able to rise again. Think of 
that, dear, and be brave.” 

Papa shrank from her touch. 

Tt is dastardly ——” he began. 

Just then mamma noticed where I sat curled up in the 
big arm-chair, with my eyes watching every movement. 

**Elfie "— they had all dropped into calling me that 
now, though my name was Isabel —‘‘ Elfie,” she said, an- 
grily, ‘‘ you seem always to be around, always listening ;” 
and I was sent from the room forthwith. 

But I put down in my little book everything they said, 
word for word, so I know what I write now is true. 


It was a week or so after that when papa came home | 


looking ten years older. 

“It’s all over,” he said, handing to the girls an even- 
ing paper; ‘‘the announcement of the failure is there. 
Nothing but a wreck! nothing but a wreck !” he said, 
hoarsely, as though talking to himself. , 

I expected to see them all burst into tears, but they 
didn’t ; only read the paper, and seemed to be much in- 
terested in what it said about papa and his family. 

Then they whispered together, while he sat in his big 
chair and groaned once in a while, as though in pain. 

I stole up to him, and put my cheek against his. 

* Are you sick ?” I whispered ; ‘‘are you sick, papa ?” 

** Yes,” he said, while big tears rolled down his cheeks ; 
** heart-sick, E.lfie—heart-sick.” 

‘Papa has the heart-disease !” I kept repeating in my 
little bed that night, and I put it down in my book, and 
cried over it, too. 

The next day he was very ill—too ill to be disturbed, 
mamma said ; and so I never saw him afterward, for that 
day he died. 

“The shock killed him,” I heard her say to several 
gentlemen in the library the next day. 

I was behind the curtains, and when I heard that I 
stepped out and said: ‘‘ No, it didn’t, mamma; it was 
his heart. Papa told me he had the heart-disease, the 
very night before he died.” 


SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 
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Then one of the gentlemen called me to him, and asked 
| me several questions; and I told him how papa had 
| groaned, and how I had cried to see him suffer. 

Mamma didn’t scold me when they had gone, as she 
usually did, but stroked my hair, and called me a bright 
child, with a queer smile on her face. 

We all had black dresses made up, and the house was 
so gloomy that I was afraid to go from one room to an- 
other for many days. 

The doctor who was with papa when he died was a 
dear friend of sister Lottie’s, Dr. Val - something —I’ye 
forgot the rest of his name; it sounded like Spanish, 
though—and would some day be my brother, mamma 
said. He came every day, and acted just like a son, man- 
aging everything, and relieving mamma of so much. 

The day before the funeral several gentleman called, 
and Dr. Val went to meet them, and they talked a long 
while together. 

** There shall be no autopsy,” he said to mamma, before 
he went into the parlor; ‘‘ don’t you worry ;” but any- 
way they all sat pale and frightened-looking until the 
men went away. Lottie said something about an “ in- 
vestigation,” and I thought mamma was going to faint. 

The funeral was very large, and the minister said some 
very nice things about papa. For some reason he was 
not put into the cruel ground that day, and I was glad, 
too, for it didn’t seem so bad to leave him alone, I 
thought, in that little stone house which they called a 
‘* vault.” 

It must have been way after midnight when a cab 
stopped at our door that night, and Dr. Val was taken 
up to mamma’s room, and I could hear the girls and 
them talking low, yet excited-like. Once I heard Lottie 
laugh, and Dr. Val, too. Then I went to sleep, just as 
he was saying good-night to them all out on the landing. 

When we met at dinner the next day, they were quite 
cheerful, and Lottie looked around with a proud air, and 
said how nice it was that, after all, we should not have 
to leave our nice home. 

‘**But for you, mamma,” said she, ‘we would be mov- 
| ing now—into some poor quarter, not knowing where our 
next meal was to come from. Whoever would have be- 
lieved you were so clever ?” 

Mamma did not look at all happy as she said, ‘Your 
poor father, girls—don’t forget him.” 

**T sha’n’t !’’ I cried, emphatically ; but none of them 
paid much attention to me. 

The next day mamma sat at the window, anxiously 
looking for something or somebody. Late in the after- 
| noon the postman ascended the steps. Mamma was at 

the door before he could ring. 

There was a letter for her, which she cried over the 
whole of the evening, and over which the girls shed some 
tears, too. . 

Just think,” I overheard Lottie say, as I was going 
slowly uy stairs to bed —‘‘ just think, we have got a skel- 
eton in the closet—a family skeleton. It is terrible !” 

‘Sh !” said mamma, warningly ; ‘‘ be more cautious, 
Lottie.” 

A skeleton in the closet ! 

I buried my face in the pillow to shut out the horrid 
sight, but do as I would, the hideous thing appeared to 
be dangling—first in mamma’s closet, then in the girls’, 

, then in mine. In my dreams, it detached itself from the 
hook and glided over to my bedside, stretching out its 
bony arms and crying, ‘‘ Elfie, Elfie, my darling!” in 
papa’s own voice and way. 

I screamed and woke up. 
| me what the matter was. 


Mamma ran in and asked 


a 
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When I told her, she grew angry and called me a very 
troublesome child, and said that I deserved to be fright- 
ened for listening. 

The next day I looked into every closet in the house ; 
all but one, which was in a room at the top of the house 
—the lumber -room, as they called it. That closet was 
locked. ‘* It’s in there,” I whispered ; and curiosity over- 
coming fear, I tried every key upon that floor, but none 
would open it. 

Every day I crept up to that door and listened, ex- 
pecting —hoping, indeed—to hear it move, to hear it call 
upon me to let it out. Every day I tried a key from 
other closets about the house, but only to be disap- 
pointed. 

Mamma got letters pretty frequently, but she didn’t 
ery over these, as she did at first. Lottie and Irene read 
them, too, and sometimes they would look angry and call 
the writer an ‘‘ old fool.” 

Several times I searched mamma’s desk for one of the 
letters, but never could find one. I think she tore them 
up right away. 

We made no change in our way of living, except giving 
up all the horses but one, and keeping two servants in- 
stead of four. 

“We can live quite comfortably on the income of a 
hundred thousand,” said mamma to the girls one day. 

Yes,” said Lottie. Then, after awhile, she spoke 
again: ‘You'll have to pay Dr. Val-something hand- 
some, however, for his valuable services.” 

Mother frowned, and said something about anything 
reasonable. 

Lottie tapped her foot upon the carpet and asked, real 
pert, I thought : 

“What sum do you call reasonable ?” 

Mamma hesitated, before she said : 

‘Well, about five hundred dollars.’ 

Lottie burst out laughing. 

‘Five thousand, you mean,” she said, with a queer 
smile about her mouth. 

Mamma grew scarlet. 

‘‘Have you been unmaidenly enough to talk to him 
about such matters ?” she asked, severely. ‘‘ I am posi- 
tively ashamed of you, Lottie.” 

‘‘His interests are soon to be mine,” retorted my sis- 
ter, “‘and—and you call me unwomanly ; but there are 
other things worse than that, let me tell you! Women 
who can ee 

* Hush !” cried mamma, in an awful voice, springing 
to her feet ; ‘‘ how dare you, you ungrateful child!’ And 
then she sank back, sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

That night I heard sister Irene scolding Lottie for 
speaking so to mamma, 

*T only rattled the bones of our skeleton,” said Lottie, 
with a sharp laugh ; ‘‘and ” Just then they both no- 
ticed my eyes fixed on them, eagerly, and so they stopped 
short, looking at one another real queer. 

** She’s a witch,” cried Lottie ; and presently I was sent 
up-stairs for something, just to get me out of the way, I 
know. 

But I didn’t forget what she had said about the skele- 
ton, so I crept up to the closet again, and listened to hear 
the bones rattle; all was as silent as death. I peered 
through the key-hole, but all was darkness. 

That night my closet-door opened of itself, while I was 
in bed, and there, suspended by a hook, hung a fleshless 
figure, with great black holes for eyes, two rows of yel- 
low, gumless teeth, no lips, no flesh, nothing but bones, 
Bwayed by every gust of wind. 
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This time I did not cry out when I awoke, for I knew 
it was only a dream. 

The next day a letter came which had bad news in it, 
for as soon as they read it, they sent for Dr. Val. But 
after they had all talked awhile, shut up in the library, 
my sisters came out and played their liveliest tunes on 
the piano, and sang and laughed, and tried to appear 
happy. 

‘**Tt’s unfortunate,” I heard Dr. Val say to mamma, as 
he was going out ; ‘‘ but it will only be for a few days, I 
will arrange everything for your departure. Let no one 
suspect any trouble, but be cheerful and gay, before the 
servants especially.” 

“The greatest difficulty,” she answered, ‘‘is your mis- 
sion to-night ;’ but he told her not to fear about that as 
he went away. 

* * * * % * 

**Didn’t company ’rive last night, ma’am ?” said the 
maid, at breakfast the next morning. 

‘*Company ?” said mamma, turning pale, and then very 
red. ‘* When ?” 

‘Long past midnight, ma’am. I thought I heerd a 
cab drive up, and though no bell didn’t ring, I thought I 
heerd whisperin’ and steps onto the stairs. I was that 
dead tired, or I'd a-got up and seed for myself.” 

**Oh,” said Lottie, in her cool way, ‘‘it was our neigh- 
bors next door, who had been to Mrs. Devine's party. I 
heard them, too.” 

** Like enough,” said the maid; and I thought mamma 
looked ever so relieved. 

Then they began to talk about going to Europe, and 
before they left the table it was decided to shut up the 
house, dismiss the servants, and all of us be ready to 
start the next week. 

My every thought was given up to the question : ‘‘ Will 
they take the skeleton—the family skeleton ?” And onco 
I thought I’d ask Lottie, but she and Irene and mamma 
acted so queer, all that week, that I was afraid. 

Dr. Val came every night, and they would all go up in 
mamma’s room, and leave me alone with my books in the 
library. So I didn’t hear much to put down in my little 
writing-book in those days. 

Everything was ready, and the next day we were to 
sail. It was late in the afternoon when I spied a ring on 
mamma’s dressing-table, with one key attached to it. A 
closet-key, I knew, by its size andl shape. I came near 
screaming with delight, as I put it in my pocket, for I 
felt sure it was the key of my skeleton-closet—that closet 
which I had fear. d to visit, since so much running about 
and packing had been going on up-stairs. 

All was quiet as I crept up to that room at the top of 
the house, key in hand, possessed with a feeling of joy 
mixed with dread. 

The door of the room itself was closed. 

I turned the knob. 

It was locked. 

Chagrined, I applied my eye to the key-hole. Some 
object intercepted the light; only for a moment, how- 
ever. 

Surely it was a figure which I plainly discerned now, 
as it moved toward the door. 

Though trembling with fear, I said, in my childish 
voice : 

**Do you want to get out, Mr. Skeleton ?’ 

‘*Elfie, Elfie !” cried a familiar voice, ‘‘ my darling !”’ 
And then the door unclosed, and papa, my own papa ! 
stood there, looking so thin and pale. 

Somehow, my frightened eyes saw only that skeleton 
which had descended from its perch, one night, in my 
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dreams—that hideous thing which had called my name 
as I heard it spoken now. 

Scream after scream broke from my lips. 

The figure opened its arms and tried to clasp me. 

I turned to flee, stumbled, and fell in a swoon at its 


feet. 
* 7 * * * * 


There is but little more to tell. When I opened my 


eyes the whole household stood around me and several | 


strangers besides, whom my screams had incited to enter 
the house. 

Over me bent the loving face of my dear papa, calling 
me his “‘ Dear little girl, his Elfie.”” Mamma covered her 
face with her hands, and Lottie and Irene were as white 
as ashes, 


The next day those gentlemen called who had come to | 


‘make an investigation,” as Lottie had said, the day be- 
fore the funeral, and then they sent for a rough-looking 
man and carried them all away, mamma weeping dread- 
fully, and papa looking so ashamed and broken-down. 


FAC-SIMILE OF ENGRAVING FROM A WORK ON FLORIDA, PUBLISHED 
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“Tt all comes through you, missie,” said the maid, 
when I clung to her skirts, and asked the meaning of it 
all; ‘‘all through you, with your skeleton in the closet.” 
And then she told me something about a life-insurance 


| company that mamma and papa had schemed to defraud 


out of a lot of money ; how papa was not dead at all; 
how Dr. Val put him to sleep ; how he took him from the 
vault that night, and how all would have come out right, 
hadn’t poor papa got queer in his head and determined 
to come home, spite of everything. ‘‘ They’d a-got him 
off to Europe but for you, Miss Elfie,” she added ; ‘‘ but 
there, there, don’t sob so. The case, maybe, will be set- 
tled by paying the money back, and you'll see them 


| home before long, never fear.” 


Well, I guess that’s the way it was settled, for we live 
in a miserable street now, way up at the top of a big tene- 
ment-house, with no servants, no nothing. Dr. Val don’t 
come any more, and the girls sew day in and day out, 
and papa comes home every night, tired and worn out, 
and wishes he was dead, and—and—well, that’s all. 
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IN 1763, BY T. JEFFREYS, GEOGRAPHER TO HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IIL, 
SHOWING PENSACOLA IN 1743, AS REBUILT ON SANTA ROSA ISLAND. 


PENSACOLA. 


Pensacoua has the honor of being perhaps the oldest, | with De 


and certainly the most continuous, battle-ground on the 
continent. There are good reasons why it should ever 
continue to be one of our permanent strategic points. It 
has the only large harbor on the Gulf Coast, undoubt- 


edly one of the finest in existence, with a capacity equal | 


to the assemblage of the combined navies of the world. 
It is a point which no Power could afford to abandon, 
because it would have to be retaken at all cost. On the 
other hand, it is a position which no enemy could afford 
to overlook, because it is a base of supplies and a refuge 
of safety, fgom which the continent is accessible and the 
southern seas are under control. 

The harbor of Pensacola was known at an early day. 


Soto’s expedition, and commanded by Diego 


| Maldonado. In the accounts at that period the bay bears 


the name of Ochuse. De Soto himself reached Pensacola 
after marching along through the country from Tampa 
Bay. His widow subsequently sent vessels there to learn 
tidings of her husband, but they brought back the in- 
formation that he had died on the Mississippi. 

In 1559, a great expedition was sent by order of the 


| Spanish King, to occupy this impoytant port and form « 


settlement, in order to control the natives and rescue the 
Spaniards who might be wrecked on the Gulf or Atlantic 
Coast. At the head of this expedition was Don Tristan 
de Luna. Pensacola, which received the name of Fer- 
nandina, was to be the place of settlement, but Luna 


It was visited as early as 1540, by some vessels connected ' landed at Santa Rosa Bay. 
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The expedition, though well equipped, failed to effect 
a settlement. Luna wasted his time in excursions through 
the country, and after’ losing many of his vessels and 
stores in a cyclone, became so tyrannical that a mutiny 
broke out in his force. The story of his career in Florida 
is full of religious and military romance. The remnant 
of his force was taken away in 1561, and Pensacola re- 
sumed its wild solitude. 

When La Salle’s projects alarmed the Spanish Govern- 
ment, it was again decided in council that Pensacola was 
to be occupied and held. Accordingly, an expedition 
under Arriola, accompanied by the scientific priest Si- 
guenza y Gongora, explored the bay, and he erected a 
fort where Barrancas now stands. 

It comprised a square fort with bastions, a church, and 
dwelling-houses. In 1693 the Viceroy of New Spain sent 
reinforcements. Don Andres de Paz landed at Point Si- 
guenza, at the west end of Santa Rosa Island. He built a 
small village here, and also made the first establishment, 
and erected a castle where Pensacola now stands. To 
the bay he gave the name of St. Maria de Galvez. These 
operations hemmed in the French on the Mississippi too 
close for their comfort. In 1719, Sérigny, Governor of 
Louisiana, sent Chateagué with a force of French and In- 
dians to capture the harbor. Sérigny himself supported 
the attack with the Philip and the Toulouse, each with 
twenty-four guns, and the Hercules, with fifty-six guns, 
as flag-ship. There were 400 men aboard. The Span- 
iards fired several guns, and were glad to surrender with 
privileges of war, delivering their baggage and arms at the 
esplanade. The prisoners of war were to be sent to Ha- 
vana in French vessels. The Toulouse started with them, 
and had nearly reached Havana when the whole outfit 
was captured by a Spanish fleet near its destination. The 
Trench ships were repaired at Havana, and returned 
with the Spaniards to Pensacola in August. The French 
there fortified themselves, but finally capitulated. In 
six months’ time the French again had the upper hand. 
Champden, with the Jlercules, Philip, Mars, Triton, and 


a brigantine, bombarded the Spanish stockade on Santa | 


Rosa. The Spanish fleet resisted while they had ammu- 
nition, and then struck their colors. About 600 Spaniards 
were taken prisoners, the fortifications destroyed, the 


houses burned, and the place left desolate. It was, how- | 


ever, soon restored, and was occupied by the Spaniards 


again for a quarter of a century. The King of Spain, in 


1763, ceded to England Florida, which then hada pop- | 
ulation of 600 inhabitants, independent of the regular 
troops. Most of the Spaniards left the town; a few | 


British emigrants arrived, and Pensacola was garrisoned 
by English troops. 

In 1781, Bernardo de Galvez, Governor of Louisiana, 
who had wrested Baton Rouge, Natchez and Mobile from 
the English, invested Pensacola. A Spanish squadron 
under Solano, and French ships under De Monteil and 
De Bodera, co-operated with him in laying siege to Pen- 
sacola. The place was well fortified, and was held by a 


force of English and Tory troops. The magazine of Fort | 


San Miguel, the remains of which are still at the head of 
Palafox Street, exploded, however, leaving Fort St. Ber- 
nerdo—the remains of which may be seen a half-mile 
north-west—untenable ; and, after six months’ warfare, 
Campbell, the English commander, surrendered. 

In 1814, a British fleet under Colonel Nichols entered 
the bay, and took possession of Pensacola. Forts Bar- 
raneas and St. Michel were fortified, and the British flag 
hoisted. No sooner were the British comfortable, before 
General Jackson traversed the old Natchez Trace down 
toward Florida. On November 14th of that year he drove 


- — 


the British out. When he retired, then the Spaniards re- 
sumed possession of the fortifications. 

In 1819, Spain ceded Florida to the United States, and 
by June 17th, 1821, this country had full possession of 
Pensacola. The name “ Panzacola” was first given, after 
the title of the Indian tribe dwelling near. The city has 
at different times been located a@t Fort Pickens, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and its present site. It could not remain at Pick. 
ens, because it was inundated there in 1754, and in high 
storms the tides still seek the base of the walls of that 
fort. It is likely in time to move seven miles west to the 
navy-yard, to allow that yard to be removed to the foot 
of Palafox Street, out of the range of modern fire—that 
is, out of range if a fort is placed opposite on the island. 

The little city has thus had its vicissitudes of war, un- 
der De Soto, De Luna, Arriola, Campbell and Jackson ; 
but it was to see stirring times once more. 

Pensacola, at the opening of the year 1861, resembled 
the Pensacola of to-day, so far as its fortifications were 
concerned, except that Fort McCrea was not then a mass 
of ruins, by reason of the surf. In the days of its glory, 
when this fortification had the honor of being named 
after Lieutenant-colonel William McCrea, the principal 
father of the system of Atlantic coast-defenses, it was 
similar in form to the old fort on Governor’s Island. 

It was a fort with two rows of casemates and one row 
en barbe:te, There were possibly ninety guns. Fort Bar- 
rancas was never a properly mounted fort, unless it was 
in the days of the old Spanish work, the parapet of which 
still lies unmolested at the base of the modern structure, 
semicircular in form. 

During the war it had only a temporary mount, and 
to-day, in its completeness as a structure, it is not a 
‘* properly mounted fort.” Fort Pickens was nominally 
finished in 1848—nominally, because American contract- 
ors always build a fortress in such a manner as to ever 
admit of additions and appropriations. 

The navy- yard has not materially changed from its 
primitive form. After the war, the ravages wrought 
there were repaired, with the exception of its dry-dock. 
It was ever a 1,400-ton wooden-vessel yard, covering 
eighty-four acres. Ki 

Lieutenant Adam J. Slemmer, First United States Ar- 
tillery, had command of the forts; and Commodore 
James Armstrong, of the navy-yard, on January 8th, 1861. 
Slemmer was made of the stuff which stands by the flag. 
Armstrong, Commander Farrand and Lieutenant Ren- 
shaw, at the navy-yard, had Southern wives and aflilia- 
tions. In the absence of orders from Washington, Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer removed with munitions of war from 


| Barrancas, which was untenable, to Fort Pickens, which 


could be made quite impregnable. On Jannary 12th, 
the troops of the State of Florida, under instructions of 
| Governor Perry, took possession of all other positions 
around the bay. Lieutenant Slemmer had succeeded in 
mounting fifty-four guns at Fort Pickens, and by the 
| 26th had eighty-two men against an opposing force of 


2,000. 

Fort Pickens might have been taken during the early 
part of its occupancy, because, unknown to Lieutenant 
Slemmer, his guns had been rendered immediately un- 
serviceable by the surreptitious act of the mutineers in 
camp, who had filled them in part with plaster. It is 
stated by a brother officer that Lieutenant Slemmer never 
knew that his hard work of months was rendered worth- 
less, the fact being discovered by his successor in com- 
mand. Regarding his labors to arm Fort Pickens, Slem- 
mer says, in his reports : ‘‘On my arrival there was not a 
single embrasure-shutter in the fort. I caused some to 
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be constructed, and others to be taken from Fort McCrea, 
to supply the deficiency.” Captain I, Vogdes reported, 
February 7th, 1861: ‘‘ Lieutenant Slemmer has with him 
only forty-six enlisted men, and thirty ordinary seamen 
from the yard of this station ; and the latter are entirely 
nntrained, insubordinate, and but little use in case of at- 
tack. 
yided with cannon, and only about seven feet from the 
bottom of the ditch, and at present but.few of them have 
even the common wooden shutter, presenting only a 
slight obstacle to an enemy. Lieutenant Slemmer has 
been obliged to employ his command in getting guns 
into position, and in barricading the embrasures. He 
is obliged to keep one-half of his men under arms every 
night, and they are nearly all exhausted with fatigue. 
The guns, carriages and implements are all old, and al- 
most unserviceable. There is no ammunition for the 
columbiads, no cartridge-bags for them, nor flannel to 
make any. In fact, had it been the intention of the 
Government to place the fort in the state to render its 
defense impossible, it could not have been done more 
effectually than it has been done. The post is without 
medical and engineer officers. There are no bunks for 
hospital or troops, and but little bedding for the sick, 
and the troops are compelled to live in open cusemates. 
.. « Lieutenant Slemmer has done all that has been 
possible to do with the small foree under his command. 
His resolution to defend his post at all hazards insures 
the highest moral courage on his part, but at the same 
tine I must state that, with any amount of vigor on the 
part of the assaulters, his defense would have been hope- 
less. His resolution has probably been the means of pre- 
serving Fort Pickens from the seceders.” 

When these facts are taken in connection with the 


other, that men in his own camp rendered each gun use- 
less as fast as it was mounted, one wonders how he man- 
aged to intimidate the surrounding States for more than 
three months, until reinforcements arrived, on April 14th, 


There was not a little humor in the situation. Time and 
again demands were made on the part of some State or 
oficial for the surrender of Fort Pickens. Lieutenant- 
colonel L. L. Langdon, who was placed in Fort Pickens, 
March 28th, 1861, as a lieutenant, tells some amusing 
stories. Lieutenant Slemmer was absent, one day, when 
one of these parties came over to the island. 

“What do you want ?” said Langdon. 

“This fort to surrender, in the name of the Sovereign 
State of Georgia.” 

‘Oh, that’s nothing new,” said Langdon. ‘* We havea 
delegation from a mere State every day, asking the same 
favor.” 

At another time, Slemmer had neglected to station a 
picket on the wharf, and was working every man in the 
fort on a mine. Before he was aware of it, a man got 
into the very gate and said ; ‘‘I demand the surrender of 
this fort.” 

“Go to the deuce !” shouted the angry Slemmer, and he 
hustled the man and his companions into their boat. 

At another time, a delegation approached the fort, in 
the name of somebody, to arrange for a surrender, and 
Langdon went out to reply. When the demand was made, 
he remarked : ‘‘ You must excuse me, as I am superin- 
tending the construction of a mine under the glacis, to 
blow up the first five hundred of you that come over, 
The men who are placing the explosives are green hands, 
and if I do not return at once, some carelessness on their 
part may cause an ignition of the powder, in which case 
you will be the first to receive the effect, as the mine be- 
gins under your feet.” The visitors beat a hasty retreat. 


There are fifty-seven embrasures that are unpro- | 
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A small force was landed at the fort in February, and 
a few months after, Colonel Harvey Brown assumed com- 
mand of Fort Pickens, and General Braxton Bragg that 
of the Confederate forces on the main-land. 

For many months no collision occurred between the an- 
tagonists, but in September, Lieutenant John H. Russell, 
of the flag-ship Colorado, lying near the fort, burned the 
Confederate schooner Judah, lying at the navy-yard. 

This act was retaliated, a month later, by an attack of 
the Confederates on the camp of the New York Volun- 
teers, on Santa Rosa Island. They completely surprised 
the volunteers, burning much of their camp, but were 
finally driven off by the garrison of the fort, with some 
loss on both sides. 

On the 22d-23d of November, 1861, Colonel Brown, 
finding his post menaced by his antagonists, opened fire 
on Pensacola and the Confederate forts. He destroyed 
two churches, some twenty houses, a steamer, and si- 
lenced the battery on the shore. 

On New Year’s Day, 1862, the Confederate officer in 
command provoked Colonel Brown to bombard Pensa- 
cola once more, but beyond the destruction of stores in 
the navy-yard, no important damage was done. 

Pensacola, to-day, has nearly 20,000 inhabitants, and 
has the best prospect of any city in Florida or on the 
Gulf. Its harbor is unsurpassed, and its shipping ranks 
it among the first of all American ports. Its climate is 
nearly stable at 70° Fahrenheit. It is becoming the drill 
ground of the navy, the Mecca of fashionable touring, 
and the foremost port of the South. Rebellious Indians 
are kept there as curiosities. Enormous schools of fish 
come into port, as if to save the fishermen the trouble of 
looking after them. Roses perpetually bloom in masses, 
and the inhabitants die purely of old age. If I were 
asked to name the future metropolis of the South, I 
should answer, ‘‘ Pensacola,” 

Two propositions for the better defense of the Gulf 
Coast are under serious consideration. The first relates 
to the construction of an adequate ship-canal from Jack- 
sonville, across the State of Florida, to some point above 
Cedar Keys. The other comprises the removal of the 
Lavy-yard from Warrington, six miles east, to the foot of 
Palafox Street, Pensacola. The disasters to shipping at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico amount to about 
$9,000,000 annually, and in ten years to a sum sufficient 
to construct a trans-Floridan canal and maintain it. It 
is obvious that the merchant- marine is seriously inter- 
ested in the canal project, while the history of the late 
war demonstrated its necessity from a naval stand-point. 
All Floridan and Gulf harbors are sand-harbors. On this 
account the Government despairs in the hope of deep- 
ening them, as the sand fills in as fast as it is dredged 
out. Only one war-vessel can get up to Mobile—the 
Yantic. The harbor at St. Augustine has been aban- 
doned by the Government, but it is understood that the 
proprietor of the Ponce de Leon Hotel is a skeptic, and 
will undertake to dredge it at his own expense. New 
Orleans, being 128 miles from the Gulf, is not a sea-port, 
unless Albany, N. Y., can be called one. The Bay of Pen- 
sacola, then, forms the only harbor of importance in the 
South, because it has sufficient natural depth, and is in- 
dependent of the dredge. The largest ships, under full 
load ‘at high tide, can get in and out through the en- 
trance without difficulty. The reason for the proposed 
sale and removal of the navy-yard is obvious. It lies 
near the entrance of the harbor, within two miles of the 
deep waters of the Gulf, in range of fire on Fort Pickens 
and of light artillery. When placed at the foot of Pala- 
fox Street, with a protecting fort opposite—on Santa Rosa 
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Island—it will not only be out of range, but will have the | 
protection of the peninsula between. The question as to | 
whether iron-clads can be built at Pensacola has been | 
satisfactorily answered in the affirmative. The opening 
of the great iron and steel industries at Birmingham, 
Decatur, and other points in the South, and the devel- 
opment of vast coal- fields, show that all the materials | 
are near at hand. It is a remarkable fact that nearly all 
of our nine navy-yards, except League Island, are in 
range of modern artillery. Hence the necessity of hav- 
ing one in a safe place on our southern borders—if not 
for vessel-building, at least for repairs. Chili has several 
powerful men-of-war, but being a harborless nation, so | 
far as safety is concerned, she has to go to England for 
ships, repairs and officers. The Pensacola Navy-yard was 
established in 1820, It was granted liberal appropria- 
tions in 1836, and soon became the best of our yards. 
The Pensacola and the Seminole were constructed there. 
Admiral Farragut repaired his fleet there, demonstrating | 
its necessity in time of war. 

A naval commission recently reported on the subject 


| delightful. 
| quarantine facilities in existence here. 


as follows: ‘‘The Government is satisfied, through its 
engineers, that Pensacola is the only place on the Gulf 
suitable for a navy-yard ; and should ever a ship-canal 
be cut across Florida, its military and naval importance 
would be enhanced greatly. During the Mexican and the 
internal war, the importance of a yard here was fully de- 
monstrated. The tmagnificent sheet of water forming 
Pensacola Bay ; its fine, secure roadstead and water com- 


| munication furnished by the Escambia and Blackwater, 


the Yellow River and Santa Rosa Sound, with its railroad 
connections (by the Louisville and Nashville Road), and 
possible canal to Perdido and Mobile Bays ; the Alabama 
River, and the rich iron and coal regions of neighboring 
States—all combine to render Pensacola the most advan- 
tageous place for the greatest naval station on the con- 
tinent. It is seldom that the climate is not healthy and 
Yellow fever can be kept away by the ample 
(On Santa Rosa 
Island is an immense and effective quarantine establish- 
ment.) Unlimited supplies of iron, coal and wood exist 
in the vicinity. Fresh water is more abundant than else- 
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where, the sands abounding in large springs. 
Bay is perfectly defensible. It has easy access for all 
vessels.” The navy-yard is not within the limits of the 
town proper, but is situated at Warrington, some half a 
dozen miles to seaward. 


Pensacola 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S HUSBAND. 


Wirnovt an agent or a husband a prima donna would 
never get on, and happy is the prima donna who can 
combine the two inone. Asa rule, however, she requires 
the aid of two separate functionaries—one to attend to her 
business matters, the other to accompany her on her vis- 
its and excursions, and to direct her household. The 
husband will sometimes, at the beginning of his career, 
attempt to do the work of agent. But he has probably 
been accepted for ornament rather than for use, and his 
endeavors to save his wife the percentage levied by the 
musical middleman on her salary are not necessarily at- 
tended by advantageous results, 

The ordinary agent is a man of business, which the 
prima donna’s husband, perhaps, is not ; and by his su- 
perior acquaintance with the operatic market, he is in a 
better position than the husband for knowing where the 
prima donna’s services are likely to be required, and in 
what quarter they will, in a commercial sense, be most 
highly valued. 
husband is a better hand at a scrittura than even the 
most practiced agent. But such exceptions are rare. It 
is difficult, on the other hand, for the business agent to 
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Sometimes, no doubt, a prima donna’s | 


perform those higher agency duties which consist in ju- 
diciously nurturing and developing enthusiasm for the 
prima donna. The prima donna’s husband, if worthy of 
the name, is really nothing more than an agent of a su- 
perior kind. But he is a diplomatic agent, not a com- 
mercial one. 

One of Col. Mapleson’s anecdotes, in his recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Memoirs,” shows that Patti’s husband, Signor 
Nicolini, besides being a retired vocalist, is an amateur 


| man of science: ‘It was stipulated in one of the clauses 


of Madame Patti’s engagements that the letters of her 
name should in all printed announcements be one-third 
larger than the letters of any one else’s name ; and during 
the progress of the Chicago festival I saw Signor Nicolini, 
armed with what appeared to be a theodolite, and accom- 
panied by a gentleman who, I fancy, was a great geome- 
trician, looking intently and with a scientific air at some 
wall-posters on which the letters composing Madame 
Patti’s name seemed to him not quite one-third larger 
than the letters composing the name of Mademoiselle 
Nevada. At last, abandoning all idea of scientific meas- 
urement, he went up a ladder and estimated the length 
of the letters by arule of thumb.’ 

There have been examples of prime donne’s husbands 
who had ended by persuading themselves that they could 
replace their wives at rehearsals, and who have not only 
paid visits in the prima donna’s name, but have stopped 
at home to ‘‘receive” in lieu of her. One prima donna’s 
husband is reported to have carried this species of in- 
fatuation so far as to offer to sit for his wife’s portrait. 
But even the most modest of prime donne’s husbands 
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will, in speaking of his wife’s engagements and perform- | grounds, their open warfare never ceased, and down to 


ances, say ‘‘we” when he ought to say ‘she. 
have now thirty characters in our »épertoire’’; ‘‘ we are 
getting up the part of Flora”; ‘‘ we had a great success 
Jast night”—are phrases which are continually in the 
mouth of every prima donna’s husband. 

Sometimes the prima donna’s singing-master, recog- 
nizing her talent beforehand, snaps her up before she 
has had an opportunity of displaying it in public. 


probably lying in wait for her with an engagement, not 
for a stipulated number of years, but for life. 


FEEDING 
By Sopui 


SPARROWS. 
II. Evuis. 


Tue snow lies deep on Norway's hills 
And Norway's sombre pines; 

On cloud-capped peaks the Winter sun 
With paitid radiance shines; 

The storm-king from his icy throne 

mantle forth, 


Shakes his white 
And far ar 


8 signet sects 


d wide hi 
» snow-bound north. 
Now every “ hous®-man” binds a sheaf 
Of wheat, or other grain, 
“To feed God's birds, and bring good luck,” 
When Summer comes again. 
If swiftly fly the feathered guests 
To take the golden store 
The next year’s harvest sl 
An hundred-fold, or more 


The children seatter golden 
Upon the window-ledge, 

And hide to watch the spar: 
Along its ice-rimmed edg 
For thus the ancient legend run 

“To fright ye birds away, 
Wheu they shall come to pick 
Puts off ye lucky day.” 


So, on life’s toilsome, rugged steeps, 
Or sorrow’s shadowed plain, 

Kind thoughts are seeds, and deeds of love 
Are sheaves of golden grain. 

God’s human sparrows gladly take 
The good by kind hands given, 

And hiding it within their hearts, 
Their thanks rise up to Heaven, 


By way-side paths, with lavich hand, 
Sow seeds of golden grain; 

Though buried from thy sight awhile, 
Yet it shall live again. 

Except the golden seed shall dic 
There ll be no waving corn; 

Were there no night of death, there’d be 
No glorious Easter morn, 


, 


NoTE.—In Norway, they have a quaint and beautiful custom of 
placing a sheaf of grain upon a pole, or house-top, for the birds that 
come out of the forests at midwinter in search of food. A careful ob- 
scrvance of the custom is thought to bring good luck and abundant 
harvests 8. H. E. 


PA-LA-NE-A-PA-PE. 

o By J. F. Kiyney. 

THis man’s name stands at the head of the Sioux treaty. 
He was then, as he was up to the time of his death, head 
chief of the Yankton Sioux Indians. The old chief was 
familiarly known as ‘‘Old Strike,” being an abbreviation 
of ‘‘ Struck by the Ree.” The Ree Indians were the he- 
reditary enemies of the Yanktons. For a long series of 
years this enmity existed. Occupying adjoining huntinz- 


o Cie 


Or | 


if she has escaped her singing-master, the manager is | 


| 
| 


the time of the treaty their battles were numerous and 
frequent. It is considered the bravest act an Indian can 
do, while a battle is in progress to advance in the face of 
strike the enemy after he has fallen, 
a Ree warrior, after this young chief 
was badly wounded. Hence his name, Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe, 
or Struck by the Ree. It has been stated that he was 
scalped at the time. Credence is given to this statement 
from the fact that the famous old chief always wore a 
handkerchief covering the top of his head. Unusual 
among Indians, he was bald, but he and his friends deny 
that he was ever scalped. 

Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe was a remarkable man. Gifted with 
oratory which never failed to move his Indians, made for. 
cible by his striking illustrations, he spoke on great occa. 
sions in a loud tone of voice, always self-possessed, never 
hesitating for a word, and in a manner so earnest and with 
words so incisive that he was able to carry the Indians with 
him, even as against the propositions of commissioners 
clothed with authority to do that which would seem to bho 
for the benefit of the tribe. This power of oratory was 
illustrated four years ago, when a commission to ascer- 
tain whether the Indians were willing to dispose of a part 
of their reservation visited the agency. 


flying arrows and 
This was done by 


Ex-Governor Edmonds and Judge Shannon represented 
the commission, and were both well known to the In- 
dians, and highly esteemed by them. The short, sen- 
tentious speech of ‘‘ Strike,” in reply to the commission- 
ers, against their proposition, not only confounded them, 
but so excited the Indians that they abruptly left the 
IIe was always true to his convictions, nor 
could he be influenced by power, frightened by threats, 
or propitiated by flattery or the promise of reward. He 
did not willingly conform to the new order of things, 
which demanded a surrender of his authority over his 
people, but was willing, as he stated to me when I first 
came here, to divide this authority, and he and I be 
agent. Then he was not only opposed to the children 
attending school, but harangued the people on issuc- 
days to prevent their attending. When TI called the In- 
dians in large numlstrs together, in order to read them 
that provision of the treaty which compels them to send 
their children to school nine months in the year—al- 
though the old chief was present to make a speech in 
opposition to the school—true to the treaty which he had 
signed, he changed front and said that the treaty had been 
buried in the ground a long time, and it was now dug 
up; and he had made it, and as it required the children 
The next day I furnished 
him and his old friend ‘‘ Joint” a team, and they went 
over the reservation, compelling, 


council. 


to go to school, they must go. 


as far as they could, the 
parents to send their children to school. 
soon filled. 

It was with dificulty that he adjusted himself to tho 
change to reservation life. When he learned that the 


The school was 


| people were obliged to work for their living, he becamo 


the earnest advocate of farming industries. His influ 
ence was not confined to the Yankton branch of tle 
Sioux, but extended among the Sioux everywhere. Ho 
was often consulted by other chiefs—through messengers, 
sent a long distance to obtain his views on important 
matters. If war against the whites was the question 
pending, this good chief would always advise against it. 
It is said of him that, many years ago, he prevented a 
branch of the Sioux from going to war, by his words and 
the valuable presents he sent to the chiefs, Always, in 
time of Indian raids against white people or wars with 
the Government, he was able to control his Indians and 
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keep them from joining the hostiles. 


Soon after the | periods. 


He is very fond of music, paintings and books ; 


Minnesota massacre, in 1862, when the Government sent | and although himself the most taciturn of men—the Ger- 


soldiers into the field to capture and. chastise the San- 
tees, he was prompt in aiding, by his encouraging words, 
fifty of his best young men to join the army as scouts, 
who did valuable service to the Government. 

Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe was always brave in battling for the 
right, according to his convictions. Surrounding tribes, 
with whom he was at peace, appealed to him in vain to 
join their war-parties. Large presents in horses, daz- 
zling temptations in booty, failed to shake him from his 
purpose, As a nation and people, we shall never know 
how much we are indebted to this man. 

For the last two years he was confined to his house, 
very deaf and totally blind. On Sunday morning, July 
29th, 1888, as the darkness of night disappeared before 
the light of the coming day, the spirit of this man peace- 
fully passed away. In his earlier years he embraced the 
Catholic faith, in which he lived and died. On Sunday 
afternoon a large number of Indians, and the employés 
of the agency, assembled in the Presbyterian Church, 
where a funeral sermon, in the Dakota language, was 
preached by the Rey. John P. Williamson, from the text 
found in II. Samuel iii. 88: ‘‘ Know ye not that there is 
a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel.” 

In his life he received appropriate medals from Presi- 
dent Buchanan and from President Grant, having been in 
Washington during the administration of each. His fa- 
ther, also a great chief, was the recipient of a medal from 
President Jefferson, in 1808, and this and one of his own, 
at his request, were buried with him. The exact age of 
Pa-la-ne-a-pa-pe is not known. From the best data, I 


think he was over ninety years old, but less than ninety- 
five. 


While we are raising monuments to perpetuate the 
good deeds of the country’s fallen heroes, the Govern- 
ment should erect one to commemorate the virtues of 


this great and good Indian chief. This would not only 
be a deserving tribute to his noble Indian manhood, but 
would teach surrounding Indians, in all time to come, 
that their great father is also mindful of the heroic virt- 
ues of the red man. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 
By G. MAKEPEACE TOWLE, 
Ar the last New Year's levee given by the Emperor 
William, three months before his death, many of the 
highest military officers of the Empire gathered to do 


honor to their aged sovereign. The most conspicuous 


figure among them was the veteran Hellmuth von Moltke, | 


Chief of the Staff of the Imperial Army. When Von 
Moltke, who was the Emperor's junior by only three 
years, entered the reception-room, William advanced to 
meet him, shook him warmly by the hand, and smilingly 
said to him: ‘* Well, dear Moltke, how did you pass from 
the old year into the new—asleep, or awake ?” ‘Asleep, 
sire,” the Field-marshal replied. The Emperor, still 
smiling, said: ‘Well, I hope you will be content with 
the service which will be required of you this year.” 
In speaking thus to his foremost soldier, William per- 
haps implied that he thought that the year 1888 would 
not pass without war, and indicated that such an event 
would better content the silent old veteran than the pip- 
ing times of peace. For not only is war Von Moltke’s 
profession, in which he has won splendid laurels, but it 
is also the strongest of his tastes. e is, indeed, gifted 
with many and rare accomplishments suited to peaceful 


mans call him the ‘‘ Great Silent One”—no one is more 


| keenly alive to the enjoyments of conversation carried on 
| by others. 


Yet he is, above all, a man of war. ‘“ He is 
never so happy,” says a recent writer, ‘‘as when he is 
moving the hosts of the Fatherland on some hostile soil, 
and playing the real, dreadful war-game against the ene- 
mies of his native country. This is the pastime, of all 
others, in which his warrior’s heart rejoices.” 

Bismarck himself, Von Moltke’s colleague in the great 
work of unifying Germany, has given striking testimony 
to Von Moltke’s indomitable martial spirit. When the 
Emperor and his generals were at Versailles—at the very 
gates of Paris—Von Moltke long vainly urged his master 
to consent to the bombardment of the French capital. 
The Emperor for some time steadily refused this permis- 
sion ; whereat, Bismarck tells us, Von Moltke appeared 
‘*eare-worn of mien, slightly stooping, as though bent by 
a load of trouble, more silent than ever, forlorn of appe- 
tite for his food, and foregoing all customary exercises.” 
But finally the Emperor yielded to the constant urging 
of his Chief of Staff, and the bombardment of Paris was 
ordered. All at once Von Moltke was transformed into 
another being. All gloom and despondency passed away ; 
Von Moltke was himself again ; ‘‘as upright as a dart,” 
says Bismarck, ‘‘ and as cheerful as a junior lieutenant of 
Guards.” 

Of the three great pillars of the new German Empire— 
the three men who erected and upheld it for seventeen 
years—two only remain. The aged Emperor has been 


| consigned to his long rest ; and his two illustrious serv- 


ants survive, still in harness in the service of the mighty 
State which, more than any others, they created. 

Von Moltke is eighty-eight, and Bismarck is seventy- 
three. It cannot be many years before both will rejoin 
their master in the shades beyond. It is not easy, even 
now, to say whether Bismarck, with his bold and unrest- 
ing statecraft, and his subtle and always triumphant di- 
plomacy, or Von Moltke, with his brilliant and subtle 


| military genius, has rendered the greater service to Ger- 


many. Certain it is, however, that no other German can 
J , ’ 


| be brought into even remote comparison with either. 


There is no risk, either, in asserting that Hellmuth von 
Moltke is the greatest of living European generals, while 
his popularity with his German countrymen is certainly 
more universal than is Bismarck’s. When, as is often the 
case, his wrinkled face, soft blue eyes, bent and slender 
figure, and head thoughtfully inclined on one side, ap- 
pear in the Berlin streets, there is on all sides every dem- 
onstration of reverent affection. 

Greatest among German military chieftains, Von-Moltke 
is himself not German in blood at all. He was born, it 
is true, in the little German Duchy of Mecklenburg ; but 
his father was a native of Denmark, and an officer in the 
Danish Army. The ties, however, between Denmark and 
Germany were, in the early part of the century, more 


| close than they have been since the Schleswig-Holstein 
| War. 


Indeed, the Danish King then sat in the German 
Diet. Hellmuth von Moltke, in early youth, was sent to 
Copenhagen to receive his military education at the Cadet 
School. Graduating nearly at the head of his class at the 
age of seventeen, his father’s influence secured him a 
place as page in the household of the Danish King. 
Preferring, however, an active military life to dancing 
attendance on royalty, he left the palace, after a year’s 
service, and took his place in the Danish Army as a lieu- 
tenant of infantry. The reasons which impelled young 
Von Moltke to leave the land of his fathers, and to resort 
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to Prussia to continue his military career, have never 
been fully explained. Fortunate it was, however, both 
for himself and for his adopted country, that he did so. 
It was not difficult for a young officer so highly con- 
nected, and of such proud martial accomplishments, to 
secure a commission in the army of Frederick William. 
At twenty-two years of age he became a second lieuten- 
ant in the ‘‘ King’s Own” Regiment. He passed through 
a very rigid course of study and discipline at the Military 
Academy at Berlin, and soon after became attached to the 
General Staff. Althongh Europe and the world scarcely 
heard of him till he had passed the borders of middle 
life, at a very early age Von Moltke attracted the atten- 
tion of his superior officer in the Prussian Army. He was 
soon especially noted for the thoroughness and exactness 
of his attainments in military science. From first to last 
he has been a soldier of the closet and the council, rather 
than a leader of legions in 
the fieaad. He was an ab- 
sorbed student of the in- 
tricate art of war from 
youth up. He possessed 
a mind, moreover, rarely 
receptive of general know- 
ledge. As a rule, the 
young officers of the Gen- 
eral Staff devoted them- 
selves more to the pleas- 
ures of the Court and the 
attractions of Berlin soci- 
ety than to their military 
calling. Von Moltke 
wrapped himself up in the 
effort to better equip 
himself for military duty ; 
the only society he sought 
was that of men of learn- 
ing, especially the profes- 
sors of Berlin University. 
A long period of peace 
enabled him to give him- 
self a broad education and 
a large stock of experience. 
When he had on 
tle General Staff some ten 
or twelve years, he ob- 


served 


tained a long leave of ab- 
which was recom- 
mended by the famous 
geographer, Carl Ritter. 
He availed himself of this leave to travel extensively, 
especially in South-eastern Europe. Presently he found 
himself at Constantinople, where he at once interested 
himself in the reforms then going on in the Turkish mil- 
itary system. But he was able to impart, of military 
knowledge, far more than he received. Gaining the ear 
of the reforming Grand Vizier, Chosref Pasha, he gave 
him many useful hints, derived from his intimate know- 
ledge of the Prussian system. The Vizier was so much 
impressed with Von Moltke’s capacity that he persuaded 
lim to remain several years near the Ottoman Court. He 
proved of signal use to the Sultan, aiding him in organ- 
izing his forces, and making constant suggestions of prac- 
tical value. 


sence, 


On his return to Prussia, after a sojourn of 


four years at Constantinople, Von Moltke made record of | 


his experiences there. He became a military historian, 


publishing a history of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828. 


In this work he remarked, that ‘‘ for a siege of the Turk- 
ish capital, besides two armies in Europe and one in Asia, 
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as well as a fleet in the Sea of Marmora, undoubted pos- 
session of one of the two passages—either of the Dar- 
danelles or of the Bosporus—is absolutely necessary.” 
He thus suggested the difficulties which lay, and, indeed, 
still lie, in the way of a Russian conquest of Constan- 
tinople. 

Von Moltke was welcomed back to his place on the 
Prussian Staff as one who had already won a high repu- 
tation as a scientific soldier. In Prussian military circles 
his rare ability was fully recognized ; he was only to be- 
come known to the world outside when the opportunity, 
which was long in coming, arrived to enable him to dis- 
play those abilities on a broad field and in presence of 
mighty war-shocks. The first of these opportunities oc- 
curred when, having become Chief of the General Staff of 
the Army—his present rank—he planned the famons 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1864. This war, under- 
taken by allied Prussia 
and Austria against Den- 
mark, brought Von Moltke 
into direct collision with 
his ancestral land. He 
does not seem, however, 
to have hesitated to or- 
ganize the aggressive 
movement which, as all 
foresaw, would result in 
the defeat of Denmark and 
the despoiling her of a 
portion of her territory. 

Von Moltke has been 
sharply criticised for this 
apparent disloyalty to the 
land of his fathers. He, 
however, took a purely 
military view of the mat- 
ter, deeming that he mnst 
serve and obey the Crown 
to which he had attached 
his allegiance. The Schles- 
wig-Holstein War was a 
emall and brief one, and 
Von Moltke’s name did 
not emerge from it with 
any material accession of 
fame. He was first hailed 
by the world as a great 
strategist when he was 
called upon to put forth 
his powers of organiza- 
The war 
of that year will be forever memorable in military annals 
for the prompt and complete brilliancy of the Prussian 
triumph. That the success was so soon reached and so 
unlimited was cerfainly due as much to Von Moltke’s mar- 
velous combinations as to the gallantry and valor on the 
field of the Crown Prince Frederick William, and of his 
cousin, the ‘‘ Red” Prince Frederick Charles. Indeed, it 
was Von Moltke’s sound sense and imperturbable cool- 
ness on the decisive field of Sadowa that saved the day for 
the Prussians. While King William was fuming and fret- 
ting at the non-arrival of the Guards, with his royal son 
at their head, Von Moltke knew that they could not fail 
to arrive in accordance with his plans, and so held the 
rest of the troops so disposed as to win with them. 

“In the war of 1866,” says a military writer, ‘“‘ Von 
Moltke showed that he was perfectly master of the science 
of logistics; that he could move large bodies of men with 
unerring certainty, and so time their movements as to 
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VON MOLTKE AT THE GUNS ON MONT VALERIEN, DURING THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS, WINTER OF 1870-71. 


combine an apparently reckless daring with a perfect and | 
well-founded assurance of successful concentration on 
the point desired. Every obstacle was foreseen and pro- 


vided for ; the whole country to be traversed was mapped 
out with an accuracy and minuteness of detail in 
which every mountain, hill and valley, every ra- 
vine, stream, pass and defile, were laid down. 
Each day’s march was planned ; and so thorough 


was Von Moltke’s topographical and geographical 
knowledge that all the places to be avoided, anJ 
those to be chosen, for camps, were indicated. 
Route-maps, with all these details, were put into 
the hands of subordinate officers ; and it was soon 
found that they knew the country much more 
familiarly than the Austrians themselves. Von 
Moltke’s organization of spies and scouts was so 
perfect that he knew every movement of the 
enemy almost as soon as it was determined upon ; 
and though he was opposed to Count de Benedek, 
who was reputed one of the greatest generals of 
the age, he was never for a moment at a loss for 
measures to counteract all his adversary’s opera- 
tions, and to turn them to his own advantage.”’ 

The same writer goes on to say that Von Moltke 
possesses the greatest firmness of character, an 
iron will, and remarkable prescience of coming 
events ; and that, when he has formed a pla. of 
a campaign, and satisfied himself that he is in 
the right, and that there is a chance of success, 
no human power can prevent him from carrying 
out his plans. 

The wonderful strategic genius of Von Moltke 
won its highest achievement and yielded him un- 
rivaled fame in the memorable war of 1870-71. 
There can be very little doubt that that war was 
not only foreseen, but was planned in every de- 
tail, in Von Moltke’s bureau at least four years 
before it opened. After the defeat and humilia- 
tion of Austria, to grapple with France was the 
next inevitable step toward the goal of that Ger- 
man unity at which William and Bismarck were 
steadfastly aiming. Von Moltke cast a prophetic 
eye toward the future. He knew, at least as 
far back as 1866, just where the German troops 
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would cross the Rhine; in just what directions the 
French forces would move; and exactly the localities 
where the critical stress of the coming war would take 
place. He could put his finger on the map of Lorraine 
and Alsace, and point to Metz, to Saarbriick and to 
Woerth, and say that here the great collisions would 
take place. He knew the detail of every fortification, 
the trend of every highway, the strategic significance of 
every hill and stream. When the war came, Von Moltke 
was ready, and had his plan and his armies ready. The 
tragedy took exactly the course that the great strategist 
had long before decided that it would. It was Von 
Moltke’s genius which directed, throughout, the gen- 
eral movements of the German forces. The marches, 
the sieges, the choice of roads, the securing of vantage- 
grounds, were the results of his long and carefully 
wrought-out logistics, 

Of course the honors of the tremendous victory of 
1870-71 must be divided. It was due to a remarkable 
group of great Germans, and to the disciplined military 
prowess of the German race. To William, the King ; to 
Bismarck, the diplomatist ; to Von Moltke, the man of 
military science ; to the Crown Prince Frederick William, 
the heroic leader of the South German legions in the 
field ; and to the splendid calibre of the German forces— 
is due, without invidious comparison, a triumph without 
parallel, even in the record of the deeds of Marlborough 
and of Napoleon. Each was necessary to the others in 
achieving the grand result. Vou Moltke was especially 
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effective in the plans by which he directed the siege of 
Metz, the marvelous march to Sedan, and the assault on 
Paris. In each case, success was predestined by the ab- 
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solute certainty to which Von Moltke had reduced the 


German operations. 


He put into practice his own fa- | 


mous military maxim: ‘‘ Success in war chiefly depends | 


upon energy and will.” His orders were always brief and 


division commanders a certain range of discretion in di- 
recting the movements of their troops. He himself never 


entered into the thick of the fight, though he was often | 


on the field, and necessarily in positions of peril. He 


. . ° | 
passed to and fro, ever cool and taciturn, uninspired by | 


the drama of battle, yet never flinching from exposure. 
When a picture which represented Yon Moltke as lead- 


. . * | 
ing in person the troops on one of the French fields of | 
‘< if | 


battle was shown to him, he said, with a smile: 
should have been out of my place leading on soldiers, 
in presence of the general whose special duty it was to 
command.” 

Since the great event of 1870, Von Moltke has re- 
mained at his post as Chief of the General Staff of the 
German Armies. First created a baron, he was honored 
with the higher title of count; and more recently has 
refused the rank and title of prince. While the interval 


of eighteen years has been peaceful, the uncertainties of 
Continental politics have been such as to make necessary 


the maintenance of a vast German armament, and to keep 
the chiefs of the army busy in preparation for possible 
eventualities. So Von Moltke has been constantly busy, 
always watchful, and ever ready to defend Germany from 
her enemies. 

Of Count von Moltke’s personal character and habits 
many interesting things are told. There is a romance 
about his marriage, grim and austere as he appears to the 
outer world. When on his leave of absence in the East, 
he was in the habit of writing descriptive letters to his 
sister, which were full of the charm of appreciation and 
enthusiasm. These letters Friiulein von Moltke used to 
read to a young English girl, named Miss Burt, who be- 
came thereby much interested in the writer. On his re- 
turn she made his acquaintance, and fell violently in love 
with him. She was sixteen, and he thirty-nine. They were 


married, and for many years lived the happiest of wedded | 


lives. Then, on Christmas Eve, 1868, the yet young wife 
died, and her soldier husband was overwhelmed with most 
bitter grief. 


Silesia, wending his way at dusk toward his wife’s tomb, 
a plain marble monument on the summit of a gentle hill 
crowned with cypress. Beneath the cross, carved on the 
little mausoleum, are traced the words : ‘‘ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 

Von Moltke is noted for his quiet charities, and sill 
takes an active part in the proceedings of the Oberlin 
Verein, a benevolent society for the education of found- 
lings. At home, on his country estate, he acts as mar- 
riage-register, before whom the marriage-contracts of 
the country folk thereabout are signed. But the greater 
part of his time is necessarily spent in Berlin. There he 
resides in the General Staff Office, on the Konigsplatz, 
near the Imperial Palace. He is undoubtedly the most 
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marking upon them what answers shall be made to each, 
This work consumes, perhaps, two hours. At eleven he 
is ready to throw aside his dressing-gown and smoking- 
cap, and to assume the uniform without which he is 
never seen in public. The reception of his staff officers 
follows. As these officers present themselves success- 


| ively, and make their reports, Von Moltke dispatches his 
to the point, and he was wise enough to leave to the | 


" . . d | 
Even at this distance of time, he may) often 
be seen, when he is at his country-seat at Kreisau, in | 


indefatigable worker under that stately roof. Indeed, his | 


devotion to his labors is as inveterate as was that of his 
old master, the Emperor William. He rises before seven, 


even in Winter, and at that hour is to be found in his | 


study, taking a cup of coffee with a cigar. Two hours 


leter, his correspondence and dispatches are laid on the | 


second breakfast—consisting, usually, of meat and a glass 
of beer. When the officers have taken their departure, 
the Field-marshal returns to his desk, where he remains 
fixed, writing and dictating, until two o’clock. The room 
he occupies is well worth observing : The walls are fres- 
coed with memorable scenes of war, especially of the war 
with France. The big table in the centre is piled high 
with a chaotic mass of maps, books, pamphlets, letters 
and newspapers. A shell serves as a letter-weight. The 
bedroom, adjoining the study, is quite as simple and 
severe as the famous bedroom, with its camp bedstead, 
which the late Emperor occupied in his palace. Another 
room in the same building has often been described— 
namely, Von Moltke’s music draving-room. ‘‘All along 
the walls,” says a writer, describing it, ‘‘decorated with 
paper - hangings of light, soft tints, extend comfortable 
divans of crimson silk. The furniture and the doors are 
white, the latter set off by colored medallions represent- 
ing the emblems of art ; a magnificent piano of fine white- 
wood, bearing a dull polish, and enriched with careful 
carvings, painted in the so-called rococo porcelain style, 
is in unison with other articles gracing the music-room.” 

But we have only followed the veteran Von Moltke 
through half his busy day. At two o'clock his horse is 
ordered, he mounts it, and sets off for a brisk ride. There 
is no more familiar figure in Berlin than that of Von 
Moltke, as he passes on his white horse. Tall, thin, and 
slightly stooping, with clean-shaven and heavily wrinkled 
face (which has reminded some people of the busts of 
Julius Cesar), he never looks so soldierly and imposing 
as when on horseback. He draws himself up, and seems 
no longer old, as with firm seat and military air he ap- 
pears on his steed. Returning to the General Staff Office, 
he has dinner with is family promptly at the early hour 
of four. It is his only substantial meal, which he always 
washes down with some light Moselle wine. He goes 
back into the study for an after-dinner cup of coffee and 
a strong cigar, which he seems to more thoroughly enjoy 
than the dinner itself. Once more he is at his desk, at 
which he remains for two hours, until seven o’clock, 
when he finally lays aside work and gives an attentive 
reading to the newspapers of the day. 

Von Moltke is more fond of home and its quiet joys 
and rest than of the pomp of the Court or the recre- 
ations of the theatre. Nearly every evening is spent at 
home, in the midst of his family ; and whist is very apt 
to be the order of the evening. Before going to bed, 
however, the veteran loves to hear some music; after 
which he takes a look from his balcony out upon the 
historic square and the crowds of idlers, Von Moltke's 
musical tastes are refined, his favorite composers being 
of the old-fashioned sort—Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert. It has been said of Von Moltke that, while 
taciturn, he can “hold his tongue in ten languages.” 
He is known as a profound and accurate scholar. He 
often turns from his routine military duties to study 
some problem of geology or physics. His mind, both in 
a military and in a more general sense, is of a distinct 
scientific bent. As Member of the Reichstag, or Lower 
House of the German Parliament, he is rarely absent 
from his place. ‘It is my duty,” he once said, ‘to be 


table before him, and he promptly goes through them, | present in every place which I have been chosen to fill.” 
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His tall and commanding figure is only less conspicuous, 
on the benches of the Reichstag, than that of the grim 
and heavy-browed Bismarck himself. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that Yon Moltke makes a speech. He listens in- 
tently to the debates, but his voice is only heard when 
some urgent military question is being discussed. Asa 


speaker he is quiet, dignified, earnest and brief. His | 
yoice is not strong, and therefore, on the rare occasions | 
when he ascends the tribune, the members gather around | 


him to catch every word, which they all know will be 
weighty. It is known that he never addresses the House 
until he has made the most careful preparation of his 
speech, even to the very phrases and words he is going to 
use. When the session is at an end, he walks slowly back 


his back, after the manner of the Great Napoleon. 

It is scarcely probable that Von Moltke will be called 
upon, in his extreme age, to organize new victories for 
the Fatherland. Yet his achievements in the past mark 
him as one of the great military geniuses of the century. 
Without his aid, it is doubtful whether Bismarck could 
have ever realized his cherished dream to unite Germany 
under the Prussian Crown. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LAST DAYS. 


From the ‘‘ golden cirelet” of Lamb’s friendship, the 


gems were rapidly falling in those later years. In Sep- | 


tember, 1830, Hazlitt had departed. Southey, in the fol- 
lowmg November, had called on the Lambs at their lodg- 
ings in London, but vainly, for they were at Enfield, and 
Mary was ill —so ill that Charles could not venture to 
write ts Southey, for fear of agitating her. There had 
been a difficulty about seeing Wordsworth on his London 
visit of 1828. The next year he managed to get to En- 
field. In another twelvemonth, Lamb writes : ‘‘Is it a 
year since we parted from you ‘at the steps of Edmonton 
stage ? There are not now the years that there used to 
be.” Alas! no. He misses London. ‘‘In dreams I am 
in Fleet Market, but I wake and cry to sleep again.” 
Friends are far. ‘‘ Miss Kelly we never see. Talfourd 
not this half-year. We see scarce anybody.” And so, 
with fitful illuminations, passing gleams of cheerfulness, 
the scene gradually darkens. Among its “‘lightenings 
and brightenings,” one remarks the delightful note to 
the Enfield doctor, who had addressed the medicine for 
Emma Isola to Miss Isola Lamb. She, ‘‘ the youth of our 
house,” with Lamb’s ‘‘ more than concurrence,’’ was soon 
to leave him to marry Edward Moxon. Her wedding- 
day (July 30th, 1833) was marked by the prompt, almost 
miraculous, recovery of Mary from a long, dreary illness 
—‘ restored, as by an electrical stroke, to the entire pos- 
session of her senses.” Lamb’s message —‘‘ Tell Emma 
that I every day love her more, and miss her less ”— was 
doubtless more generous than true. 
slackened the Dante readings, in which she had been the 
great authority on grammar. But they were being pur- 
sued notwithstanding, till on almost the first day of the 


new year, 1834—the last the brother and sister were to 


be together on earth —Mary was again seized. Charles 


describes her wanderings : ‘‘ Her rambling chat is better 


to me than the sense and sanity of this world. Her mem- 
ory is unnaturally strong ; and from ages past, if we may 
80 call the earliest records of our poor life, she fetches 
thousands of names and things that never would have 
dawned upon me again, and thousands from the ten 
years she lived before me.” 

In May, he writes to Manning: “I am with her alone 


Her departure | 


now in a proper house. She is, I hope, recovering. We 
play piquet, and it is like the old time awhile, then 
goes off. I struggle to town rarely, and then to see 
London, with little other motives—for what is left there 
hardly ? The streets and shops entertaining ever, else I 
feel as in a desert, and get me home to my cave.” 
The end was approaching. ‘I have had a scurvy nine 
years of it, and am now in the sorry fifth act,” are Lamb's 
boding words. His feeling as to death and the hereafter 
we know from himself. Though not dreadful, the thought 
of death was at all times particularly distasteful. Yet he 
had faced it even to the extent of wishing Mary to go first ; 
a wish also expressed in her presence and echoed by her- 


| self. His clinging to the earthly and the homely is con- 
to the General Staff Office, with his hands folded behind | 


fessed in his ‘‘ New Year’s Eve.” But he would have been 
soon detached from life—or, rather, from the visible— 
had his wish been granted. As it was, the loss of Cole- 
ridge, and the virtual loss of Mary (‘half her life she is 
dead to me”’), effectually loosened the silver cord. 

After Coleridge’s death, in July, 1834, we have but five 
letters of Lamb, They show a brave cheerfulness, and in 
one all his old humor flows back in an apology for his 
having been too heedless in his potations while dining 
with Cary at the Museum. ‘The very last is an anxious 
inquiry about a book of Cary’s supposed to have been 
left at George Dyer’s, It ends ‘‘ with kindest love to 
Mr. Dyer and all.” 

Talfourd’s leisurely and ornate pen passes with swift 
simplicity over the end of Lamb’s story. Having been 


| informed of his danger, his friend went to see him, and 


found him nearly insensible. ‘‘I do not think he knew 
me,” the latter wrote ; ‘‘and having vainly tried to en- 
gage his attention, I left him. In less than an hour after- 


ward, his voice gradually grew fainter, as he still mur- 
mured the names of Moxon, Procter, and some other old 


friends, and he sank into death as placidly as into sleep.” 
So passed away, on the 27th December, 1834—the fes- 
tival of St. John and the Eve of the Innocents—a “‘ sweet, 
diffusive, bountiful soul, desiring to do good,” to use the 
phrase of Archbishop Leighton. With him it was well, 
for he had survived most of his joy in life ; but the lone- 
liness of that death, for so social a being, strikes us with 
a sadness akin to horror. He would have doubtless have 
confronted such a feeling with a quotation from one of 
his prime favorites : 
*© Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world ?” 


MASCOTS. 


An interesting little brochure is that entitled ‘‘The 
Feet as Mascots.” This charming essay is from the in- 
genious pen of the Hon. Thomas M. Bowen, United Sen- 
| ator from Colorado, It is printed for private circulation 


only, and but 100 copies are issued. 

Senator Bowen is clearly a believer in mascots and hoo- 
doos (says the Chicago News). Before he went into the 
United States Senate he was a famous card-player ; his 
exploits at poker are still narrated in Colorado with 
exceeding gusto. But since his election to the Senate, 
3owen has utterly eschewed cards; his avocations have 
been scrupulously above suspicion—he has been awfully 
respectable. Still, gambling is so subtle and so malig- 
nant an ailment, that when once it has taken hold upon a 
man its superstitions and poisons forever thereafter lurk 
in his system, if truly they do not rampantly and com- 
pletely sway that man to their grotesque plaisance. 

Therefore can we readily see how that Senator Bowen, 
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having abandoned the practice of card-playing, should yet 
retain all the superstitions, humors and whimsies of the 


card-player ; in fact, that he has retained them appears | 
It is clear that the | 


by this little work now before us. 
superstitions with which he became imbued before his 


laudable reformation have demanded indulgence; that | 
indulgence has been accorded, but in a healthy, ingen- | 
walk. 


ious and felicitous direction. 

Senator Bowen says that for the last five years he has 
lived at the Riggs House, in Washington, and that it has 
been his practice to sit hours at atime each day watch- 
ing the men pacing up and down the office of that hotel. 


The floor of the office (or rotunda) is of ordinary compo- | 
The Senator no- | 


sition tiling or checker-board design. 
ticed that quite a number of men invariably exercised a 
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evil. This conviction was confirmed one day many years 
ago, when, forgetting himself and stepping to one side to 
address a lady, he stumbled and fell, receiving an injury 
that troubled him to the end of his life. 

Senator Bowen gives a long list of the names of promi- 
nent men and women who believe that their temporal af. 
fairs are controlled largely by the method in which they 
Of this number are Senators Edmunds, Ingalls, 
Kenna, Hoar, Hampton, Beck and Hearst ; Congressmen 
Reed, Cox, Mason, Holman and Cummings; William hk. 
Morrison, Vinnie Ream, Mrs. J. G. Carlisle, Librarian 
Spofford, General Sherman, Daniel Lamont, Dr. Brad- 
ford, Mrs. Folsom, the late British Minister West, Chang 
Yen Hoon and Mrs. Logan. Senator Beck believes in 
hoodoos of every kind, and so, in fact, do most of the 
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method in walking upon this tiling, and presently he be- 
gan to suspect there must be a reason for it, and he set 
about finding out what it was. He learned by observa- 
tion and upon inquiry that a man’s luc for the day was 
determined by the way in which he placed his feet upon 
the tiling. 

And Mr. Riggs, the Washington banker, confessed that 
whenever he walked upon a tiled floor he was particular 
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Senators and Congressmen from the Southern States. 
Mr. Hoar, who has some of the old Mather blood in his 
veins, believes in witches and in the personality of the 
devil. In the course of his essay Senator Bowen tells 


| many amusing stories of the superstitions indulged in 


never to step upon one of the dark tiles ; he was satisfied 


that the dark tiles boded misfortune. 
Corcoran, whose philanthropies are well remembered, 
had and indulged the same superstition. In his art gal- 
lery he had the floors of inlaid wood, and it was his cus- 
tom, when showing visitors or friends about the place, to 
pursue regular lines along the floor, it being his convic- 
tion that a deviation from those lines would assure him 


The venerable Mr. | 


| 
| 


by the famous people he has met. 


Tue magnolia has been suggested for an American na- 
tional flower. This family of plants, confined to Amer- 
ica, chiefly to the United States, save a few species in 
China and Japan, is distinguished for its beautiful foli- 
age as well as for its remarkably fragrant flowers. The 
Magnolia grandiflora, which frequently reaches the height 
of eighty feet, with fragrant white flowers a foot in diam- 
eter, forms a combination of the rarest magnificence. 
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***IT SEEMED ALMOST LIKE A LUMINOUS MIST FLOATING IN THROUGH THE WINDOW—AND OUT OF THAT MIST SLOWLY GREW 
MY OWN FACE AND FORM.,’” 


MARMADUKE’S DOUBLE. 


By ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. 


Wuen the engagement of Marmaduke Ellerton and 
Fanny Addison was announced, it was the cause of al- 
most universal congratulation among their friends and 
relatives. But there was one marked exception. Paul 
Browning, young Ellerton’s cousin, received the glad 
news in dead silence, and his swarthy face looked livid 
from the pallor that overspread it. Marmaduke saw the 
change in his cousin’s countenance and guessed at the 
cause, for he had often thought that Paul more than ad- 
mired the beautiful Fanny. He had never regarded his 
cousin as a rival, for he knew very well that the young 
lady had no thought but for himself; and, like most 
young men in love, he thought it very natural that every 
one should be in love with the girl he adored; but he 
was pained at the evident disappointment of his cousin 
—more especially as Paul was of a passionate, resent- 
ful nature, and would brook neither pity nor sympathy. 
He tried to appear as unconscious as possible of the 
change in Paul, but he could not be blind to it, and he 
felt that day by day they were drifting further apart, till 
it was soon quite evident that Paul’s feeling of resent- 
ment was settling into a fixed hatred. This was more 
than an ordinary grief to Marmaduke. He had never 
had a brother, but since his earliest recollection, Paul, 
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who was three or four years older than himself, had filled 
that place, and had seemed to love him very dearly ; yet 
Paul’s was a dark, turbulent nature, and under what- 
ever real affection he had felt for his cousin always 
lurked a leaven of envy and jealousy, although the 
young men enjoyed everything in common, while the 
elder Ellerton, for the love of his dead sister, had al- 
ways treated his nephew as his own son. 

At first Marmaduke felt the change in his cousin’s feel- 
ing for him very acutely, but he was so much with his 
sweetheart, and when away from her his thoughts were 
so busily engaged, that he ceased to distress himself 
about the inevitable, and hoped that all would come 
right in good time. 

‘*Paul can’t keep up a hopeless attachment forever,” 
he thought. ‘By and by he will fall in love with some 
other girl. Though, of course, he will never find one 
like my Fanny. Meantime, I am glad he talks of travel- 
ing; it will do him good, and his presence is getting to 
be downright painful—not only to me, but to darling 
Fanny as well.” 

But Paul did not start on his travels, though he often 
spoke of doing so—a second change came over him, and 
he seemed almost to forget Fanny Addison’s existence. 
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He seemed preoccupied and deeply interested in some- | startled expression, and a fever that burned like fire jn 


thing else, and when he encountered Marmaduke, he 
greeted him at all times with affection and cordiality. 


“Well,” thought Marmaduke, ‘‘he’s got over it, as I | 


thought he would, but quicker ;” and he was just a trifle 
disappointed, for it was hard to understand how any man 


could so quickly recover from a grande passion for his | 


Fanny. ‘‘ However, I am awfully glad,” continued the 
happy lover ; ‘‘and I suppose it must be those horrid 
chemical experiments that he takes such an interest in. 
There’s nothing like science to occupy the mind, though, 
for my part, I prefer Fanny.” 


So, for a time, everything went merrily to the sound | 


of the marriage-bells, which could be heard in the dis- 
tance, for Miss Addison had consented to a short engage- 
ment, and already the wedding arrangements were being 
hastened forthe happy day. It was just a month before 
the date settled on for the wedding that young Ellerton 


. . . . | 
met his bride-elect, with his face so drawn and haggard | 


that the girl exclaimed, in terror : 

“Oh! Duke, my dearest, what has happened ?— what 
is the matter? You look as if you had seen a ghost !” 

“T have,” murmured Duke, with a ghastly attempt to 
smile. “*The ghost of myself.” 

“Oh! 
Fanny. ‘‘Surely no one was ever so changed in twenty- 
four hours. Not only do you look haggard and pale, but 
you look actually thin and shrunken, My darling boy” 
—and she rested two soft white hands on his shoulders 
—‘‘don't trifle with me; tell me, truly, what misfortune 
has happened to you ?” 

‘Nothing in the world, my darling, while I have you,” 
exclaimed Duke, with sudden enthusiasm, as he clasped 
the lovely girl in his arms. ‘‘I have merely had ugly 
dreams, and a bad night in consequence. 
for being such a simpleton as to mind them. 

‘*Bad dreams ?” echoed Fanny, with a merry laugh. 
**It isn’t possible that you are superstitious, Duke ?” 

*“Oh, but Iam, though, for a few minutes at a time,” 
said Duke, with an effort, throwing off the depression 
that still clung to him. ‘It’s my one fault, dear re 

‘‘One fault !—is that all ?” Fanny interrupted, gayly. 
“Fancy having a husband with only one fault; and even 
that I must cure you of—for I detest superstition—and 
then you will be quite too perfect.” 

‘‘Nothing can be perfect enough for you, my lovely 
girl ;” and then the conversation drifted into the custom- 


you need only look in the glass to see that,” said 


Forgive me 


” 


ary extremely personal character peculiar to the talk of | 


lovers, and not very interesting to outsiders. 

But when Duke said good-by, he had quite forgotten 
the trouble that oppressed him when he first came in, 
and all trace of pallor, distress or sleeplessness was 
chased from his bright face. It was not till they met 
again that Fanny even remembered the circumstance ; 
but no sooner did she look into his face than she saw 


traces of the same trouble that had been so conspicuons | 


there on the previous day. This time, indeed, it was 
plain that her lover was making an effort to disguise all 


sign of disturbance ; but Fanny could not be indifferent | 


to the pale brow and hollow eyes, from which looked 
some unmistakable horror. 


that anything troubled him; then he turned away in- 


quiry by light and trifling answers, and the girl’s heart | 


felt chilled with vague terror, for the conviction forced 
itself on her mind that some real trouble was at the bot- 
tom of this strange reticence, this mysterious, suppressed 
excitement that showed itself, despite Duke’s utmost 
efforts to conceal it, in a nervous anxiety, a wild and 


In vain she begged him to | 
tell her his trouble ; at first he utterly refused to admit | 


his deep, dark eyes. 

Day followed day, and stiil Duke persisted that nothing 
was the matter, except bad dreams and restless nights, 

But the change in the young man was now so great 
that all who saw him, even casually, remarked it and 
wondered at it; while his parents and his only sister 
were seriously alarmed, and despite his entreaties and 
assurances that he was quite well, called a consultation 
with the family physician and the most eminent mem- 
bers of the profession, who all agreed that some very se. 
rious shock to the nervous system must have been re- 
ceived—but of what nature it was not possible to say, for 
Duke Ellerton withheld his confidence, even from his 
mother, and most of all from the woman who had pron- 
ised to be his wife. And this reticence on his part was 
heart-breaking to Fanny Addison, who now looked almost 
as pale and wan as himself. 

**T cannot bear it, Duke,” she said; ‘*the most terri- 
ble certainty would be more endurable than this suspense 
—this mystery. It is killing me, dearest—can you not 
see that? But ah! it is useless for me to say more, 
You don’t care ; if you truly loved me, you would not be 
so cruel ; but you don’t love me, you have never loved 
me; let us part forever. Perhaps it is our engagement 
that troubles you. Itis! You have ceased to love me, 
and you cannot find the courage to tell me so. Oh! mis- 
erable woman that Iam! I could bear even the loss of 
your love, if I could make you happy again.” 

**Fanny, my darling—oh ! for Heaven’s sake don’t tort- 
ure yourself and me by sucha thought. Not love you? 
My angel, you will never know how much ; it is that 
thought that torments me more than all else. But no! 
I will tell you—you shall know the wretched truth. I 
am guiltless of everything but loving you too much, and 
trying vainly to save you pain. But that I cannot do, 
Let me, then, tell you all. It will be better so.” 

He flung himself on the ottoman at her feet, and clas)- 
ing her slender hands in both of his, that were dry and 
burning, as if from some consuming fever, he began 
without a moment’s pause, and in the fewest words 
poured forth the secret that was eating his life away. 

“Tam a doomed man, darling. I have known it now 
for fourteen days, and I feel that the hour is approaching 
rapidly. Iam dying; but you must not think me a mis- 
erable coward because I shrink from death with such 
horror that he only comes nearer and quicker because of 
that shrinking. But it is not death that I fear, Fanny, 
dearest—it is parting from you. Hush, love—don’t in- 
terrupt me, or I will not have courage to go on. I have 
had the warning that must not be disregarded. You 
have heard of the German story of the Doppelgiinger— 
the Double “ 

** You mean seeing one’s own spirit,” his listener inter- 
rupted ; and though she tried to seem incredulous, and 
even scornful of such nonsense, she knew that her voice 
trembled, and a cold chill passed over her. ‘‘ Of course 
I have heard of it—who has not? What utter nonsense, 
Duke! You told me you were superstitious, but I didn't 
expect such folly as this from a brave man like you.” 

Duke Ellerton smiled sadly, as he continued : 

«You would have the truth, Fanny, and now you will 
not even listen while I tell it to you.” 

“JT will!—Ido! Oh, go on—tell me everything ; and 
then, dear, let me show you what childish folly it is to 
think seriously of such fancies.” 

‘This is no fancy,” Ellerton resumed ; and, despite 
her utmost efforts, Fanny felt the pressure of his own con- 
viction taking possession of her. ‘I have seen, night 
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after night, the shadow of my own spirit standing before | who is his successful rival ; and who else so thoroughly 


me, and from the first I knew it meant death ; but the 
thought of leaving you was worse than death, Fanny, and 
I fought it with all my strength. You remember the 
first day when you found me so changed ? It was on the 
night before that I first saw ‘ the shadow feared of man,’ 
and I knew that I was doomed. I had retired for the 
night more than usually happy, for I had been with you 
the greater part of the day, and we had talked of our fut- 
ure, and had planned out a life whose path was to be all 
lilies and roses, as lovers will ; nothing was farther from 


my thoughts than any shadow of sorrow from any cause, | 


and, in a blissful dream of happiness to come, I was just 
dropping to sleep, when something startled me into sud- 
den and complete wakefulness. It was a flash of light, 
as sudden and bright as lightning, which for an instant 
illuminated the room, but was gone as suddenly. I sat 
up and looked around, and was about to tell myself that 
it had been nothing but fancy, or the light of dream-land 
into which I had been dropping, when it came again, but 
more softly and not so bright. It seemed almost like 
a luminous mist floating in through the window, and 
pausing, at last, like a cloud in the air, at the farthest 
enlofthe room. Of course, I gazed, fascinated ; I could 
not have moved my eyes, I think, had life depended on 
it-—and out of that mist slowly grew my own face and 
form.” 

Fanny gave a sudden, sharp cry ; then, bending for- 
ward, she clasped her arms about the speaker and drew 
him close to her heart. 

“A dream—a dream !” she whispered, very earnestly. 
“Dearest love, do not yield to such foolishness ; it was 
nothing but a dream.” 

Marmaduke smiled sadly, as he said: 


“So I tried to think, my darling, in the bright sun- 
light of next morning, and before I left you that day I 
felt sure it had been nothing more ; but the next night 
it came again, and the next, and every night—plainer, 


clearer each time. In vain I have fought against it. I 
feel my life waning day by day, and I know the hour is 
coming near now, for every night the face grows brighter 
and more life-like. But at least you know the worst 
now. No doubt of me, no thought of mystery, shall come 
between us when I am gone eg 

But Fanny could bear no more. She burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping, for it was impossible not to be 
impressed and overcome by Ellerton’s great earnestness 
and his solemn conviction of his own approaching death. 

That was the first effect ; but her tears relieved her, and 
then came the reaction. As soon as she was alone again, 
she reviewed all that Marmaduke had told her; and be- 
ing a girl remarkable for common-sense, as well as for 
strength of mind, she dismissed all supernatural ideas 
from her thoughts. 

“ Duke is imaginative and over-sensitive,” she thought, 
“while I have no imagination ; we were evidently born 
for each other, for we are the exact opposite in tempera- 
ment. I believe neither in ghosts, warnings nor doubles. 
Some one is playing a clever trick on him, and but for 
his love for me, it would not succeed; yet, the fear of 
parting from me has been too great for him—he can think 
of nothing else. Meantime, he will be driven to his grave 
or into a lunatic asylum, unless I can save him. It is 
useless to argue with him ; nothing but facts will con- 
vince him, and where am I to find them ? Ah, something 
comes to aid me! Has he an enemy ?—does that enemy 
understand him thoroughly ?—and what is the object to 
be gained ? I think I see light! Paul Browning loves 
me; I have refused him—and, of course, he hates Duke, 


understands my dear boy ? They were brought up to- 
gether since children. He is killing Duke by torturing 
his over-sensitive nature.” 

The whole plot seemed suddenly to map itself before 
her eyes. Under the stimulus of anxious love, her brain 
worked as if on fire, and in less time than i takes to de- 
scribe it she was dressed and speeding toward Ellerton’s 
house. His sister Maud was, naturally, her most intimate 
friend, and five minutes alone with her served to put 
Maud in possession of all that Fanny had heard from 
Duke, and all that her own suspicions built on it.” 

**I believe you are right, Fanny. I don’t believe in 
the supernatural any more than you do; but Duke does. 
He is imaginative, as you know, and high-strung and 
nervous to a degree. People who don’t know him think 
him timid, but we know better. I have seen Duke face a 
mad bull as calmly as a lamb; those high-strung, nervous 
people are all that way. They have what Cousin Paul 
calls ‘feminine courage.’ I think it a y.ry good kind 
myself——” 

‘*T suppose your Cousin Paul thoroughly understands 
Duke ?” Fanny Addison interrupted. 

“T should think so—even better than I do. But he 
has been so wrapped up in some chemical experiments 
he’s been making lately, that he hasn’t seemed even to 
notice the change that has come over Duke.” 

**Tt is just about those chemical experiments I want 
to talk to you. The window of Mr. Browning’s laboratory 
looks right into Duke’s room, I’ve heard you say = 

** Yes, it does.” 

‘* Well, I want to get into that room,” 

‘*The laboratory ?—impossible, Fanny, dear. Paul al- 
ways carries the key, and he’s away to-day, and won't bo 
home till to-night.” 

‘© We can find a locksmith somewhere. If not, I’ll have 
the door broken in, if I have to do it myself, Maud ; for 
Duke’s life depends on it.” 

‘‘Fanny, dear, you are raving! But no matter—you 
shall get into the room, and I will manage it.” 

* * * * * * 

In after years, Fanny and Maud used to wonder how 
they had escaped with life out of the laboratory, as they 
handled more dangerous chemicals than either had ever 
heard of before; still, it was not chemicals, but a clever 
contrivance for throwing light, by means of a curiously 
constructed reflector, that, at last, put them on the track 
of the right discovery. With feminine quickness they 
soon learned how to work the thing, though they didn’t 
understand the principle; close beside it they found a 
number of photographs of Duke, several of which had 
been enlarged by a well-known process, almost to life- 
size ; these, by a process somewhat resembling the magic- 
lantern, could be thrown to a distance; and against a 
dark background, particularly when seeming to form in 
the air, out of a misty light, looked precisely like tho 
ghostly Doppelgiinger of the Germans, or the Wraith of 
the Scotch Highlanders. 

After several hours spent in this way, Fanny concluded 
to remain for the rest of that evening with Maud ; and 
Duke was surprised into momentary forgetfulness of his 
haunting fears by the merry looks and good spirits of the 
two girls. 

It was late when Paul Browning arrived, but the din- 
ner had been delayed, and every one was still at table. 
He was instantly struck by the atmosphere of gayety 
which seemed to characterize every one, and Fanny at 
once greeted him, almost hilariously. 

“Oh, Mr. Browning,” she said, “‘ we have had such fun 
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with that photograph-reflector, if that’s what you call it. } was no longer pale and careworn, and the fair bride 


Don’t be angry; I compelled Maud to force open the labo- 


ratory-door, though we never dreamt of finding it turned 


into a photograph-gallery. I should think you could 
play ghost with it quite successfully —it works much 
better than old Pepper’s ghost. As soon as it got dark, 
we made experiments with all the photographs in the 
house, but none came out so well as Duke’s. 
have had his enlarged on purpose. 

Paul Browning had started violently when Miss Addison 


began to speak, and as she continued, his livid pallor | 


increased till he seemed 
likely to drop in a faint. 
Words of passionate anger 
had risen to his lips, but 
he choked them down; for 
under the apparent gayety 
of the speaker there was a 
veiled menace that told him 
plainly that his murderous 
game was found ont and 
frustrated forever. He 
glanced at the pale, angry 
face of his uncle, at Marma- 
duke, whose look was mort 
in sorrow than in anger, 
lastly at his aunt, who had 
been like a mother to him ; 
and then, without a word, 
he turned and left the room 

On the next day he went 
on the journey he had so 
long been talking of, and 
the preparations for the 
wedding festivities pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than 
before; for the bridegroom 


| 


You must | 
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seemed more in love with him than ever, since she had 
won him back to life and happiness. 
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SHIP-CONSTRUCTION, Whether for the merchant marine 
or the navies of the world, has undergone such rapid and 
permanent changes, during the present generation, that 
the great world of Flotation 
has shown even more start- 
ling progress than has beeu 
achieved on the several con- 
tnents. Since the time the 
ancient galleys first plowed 
the Mediterranean up to the 
modern period, there have 
been obtained results of no 
such magnitude. In a space 
of time covered by thirty 
years, there has been a more 
remarkable relative advance 
in ship-building, in marine 
science, in safety at sea, in 
the speed of vessels, in the 
comfort of those who peo- 
ple the oceans, and in the 
vastness and magnitude of 
the great ships of war and 
commerce, than in the 
whole anterior historic pe- 
riod. Think of the gorgeous 
galley that took voluptuous 
Cleopatra to the embrace of 
Antony, propelled by the 
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warfare — that of armor defense, ram 
attack, and torpedo-planting—have al- 


; Z - most bewildered the officers taught 
“A Z SANT eo 7 the older methods — scr gee 

a y, Mi Wf YY, * 16 Government at Washington anc 

. yi N i) Y i ' the European cabinets have been 
if li Y/ iy if) P sorely perplexed, during this period, 

TN Z as to what to do for permanency ; and 

Phi I 1 i ; in the vague uncertainty thousands 


of millions have been spent in experi- 
ment, yet uncertain as to result, while 
to the United States must be credited 
the sum of 

A i : $ 400,000,000 
= ek for “re- 
pairs,” due 

° to a mixture 


ii 
_4 fi 


paddles of the Nubian [ 
giants; and then of that 
monster of the waters, the | .# 
steam-ship City of New | 
York, over a tenth of a of political 
mile in length, with breadth | @& an JIN ASAINY BN causes_and a 
of beam and depth of hold | ad he a, NOOO fear of con- 
in proportion, and witha | 2 jpuauaneigsrercrorasens | naman c) earn CT Yi | structing in 
transatlantic speed equal to : ——————— es = the dark. 
the average record of the V As this 
railways of a few years ago ! issue is go- 
Think, too, that it takes less | ing through 
time to go from New York | the press, 

| 

| 


to Liverpool, by the sea, " # powerful 
than it does from New 
York, by rail, to San Fran- 
cisco, by schedule, the dis- | 


tances being the same. 
Within a few years, the 
size of vessels, either of 
commerce or for armed 
cruisers, has increased, in general, toa surprising extent. The dis- 
placements have advanced from 5,000 to 15,000 tons; the speed J = 
upon the ocean has risen, on the average, from twelve to twenty-one FD eo 
knots, and the steaming capacity from 2,500 to 6,000 miles ; and the va 
evolution in naval tactics occasioned by the altered conditions of naval : 
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cruiser is being constructed at the Government Yard in 


Brooklyn, and it will not be far behind the great vessels | 


of the European navies in prowess, ordnance, displace- 
ment and speed. The new ship will be called the Maine. 
She is to be an armored ship, with engines and coal-ca- 
pacity sufficient to enable her to make a cruise around 
the world. Her machinery and battery are to be protected 
by steel plates from 10} to 11 inches thick, and her heay- 
iest guns will throw 10-inch bolts of steel, weighing 500 


pounds, to a distance of nine miles from the muzzle of the | 
The significance of such a vessel will be the better | 


gun. 
understood when it is considered that it is just nine miles, 


in a straight line, from New York's City Hall to the end of 
the iron piers on Coney Island, or that a projectile fired | 


from the Battery would pass over High Bridge and land 
somewhere in the vicinity of Spuyten Duyvil Creek. In 
order to begin the construction of this monster, an entire 


new kit of tools had to be manufactured, for the days of | 


the old-fashioned ship-building are gone by. A newshed 
has also been built, 215 feet long by 45 wide, and is pro- 
vided with all the apparatus necessary to accomplish the 


armoring of the hull, which is the most difficult feature | 


in iron or steel ship-building. When the steel is brought 
into the shed, it comes from the lighters on the dock, 
being transported on small cars that run on tram-ways. 
From the storage-shed they must go to the machine-shop 


which adjoins it, so that the rivet-holes may be punched | 
But before the 


in them and their edges may be planed. 
plates enter the machine-shop they are put into pickling- 
vats, located between the two sheds, which are filled with 
diluted muriatic acid. There is gn overhead railway, 
which is used to carry the plates from the storage-shed to 
the pickling-vat. From the pickling-vat the plate passes 
through two whirling steel brushes, which scrub its face 
so that the officers can see if there are any defects which 
escaped inspection during the process of manufacture. 
The new machine-shop at the brooklyn Yard is simply 
a substantial wovuden shed, with beams and posts strong 
enough to support the necessary shafting. A 250-horse- 
power engine is to be placed in one corner, and a bat- 
tery of three boilers furnishes the power. There are vast 


vessels, for the first time since the war, under the direct 
auspices of naval officers. 
shed ; and the frames of the great ship seem remarkably 
slender. 


nine pounds to the foot. Compared with the huge live- 
oak timbers that formed the frames of the old wooden 
ships, these of the Maine are as barbed wire to fence-rails, 

The process of bending a frame is simple, but it must 
be seen to be appreciated. The frames are heated in a 
long brick furnace, and then hauled out on a floor made 
of cast-iron grating. A row of iron pegs is placed in 
the holes in this floor, before the frame is hauled out, 
and when the frame has been forced around, by means 
of levers, so as to lie against every one of the row of 
pegs, it is in the requisite shape. 
bending the frames has been going on since Septem- 
ber 12th, and the preparation of plates some time longer, 
the scene is not as animated as it will be when the frames 
are in position and the men are riveting the plates on, 


and fifty hammers are pounding all at once at twenty-five | 


rivets, and the little forges are glowing all about the ship, 
and the cranes are creaking as they lift plates and angles 
to their places, and the cars with other plates and angles 
are moving to and fro. 


. . . | 
Then there is the bending- 


The cross-section is that of an L, and the arms | 
are 4 feet 3 inches long, while the frame itself weighs | 


While the work of | 
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The building ci the Maine is under the direct super. 
vision of Admiral Gherardi, who is assisted by Com. 
mander R. D. Evans and Lieutenants Paul and Cham. 
bers. The construction-work is under Naval Constructor 
J.B. Hoover, supported by Assistant Naval Constructor 
J.J. Underwood. Under the orders of the Secretary of 
the Navy, on the admiral’s responsibility alone rests the 
launching of the ship, and that, too, of a quality and at 
a cost that will be creditable to the Service and Govern. 
ment work. The effort is to be that our dock-yards can 
turn out as good cruisers as private builders, and quite 
as economically, which is not the case now with any mari- 
time nation of the world. But the time-restriction of 
eight hours as the legal working-day, as against ten hours 
in private yards, will doubtless show that the Govern. 
ment caunot construct as cheaply as is assumed by the 
Washington authorities. 

The general dimensions of the Muine are: Length be. 
tween perpendiculars, 310 feet ; extreme breadth, 57 feet; 
mean draught, 21} feet ; displacement, 6,650 tons. The 
armor-belt will .be 11 inches thick, extending 180 feet 
amidships, from 3 feet above to 4 feet below’ the water- 
line. The steel armor-plates are to be carried on wood 
backing 8 inches thick, and at the forward end of the 
belt there is 1 bulkhead 6 inches thick, running entirely 
across the vessel. 

The revolving turrets will be protected by steel armor- 
plates 10} inches thick. On tho raised casemate there is 
a conning-tower of elliptical form 10} by 9 feet, protected 
by armor 10 inches thick. The ship will have a double 
bottom, with the usual arrangement of coal - bunkers, 
ete., to protect the engines as much as possible. 

The Maine will have three masts, and will be bark- 
rigged ; the fore and main masts are to be fitted with 


| military tops, each carrying two sma!l machine guns. In 
| addition to the usual allowance of boats, including two 


steam -launches, she will carry on deck two torpedo- 
boats, each 60 feet long. The principal battery will coii- 
sist of four 10-inch steel breech-loading guns, two 


| mounted in each of the turrets, the latter to be arranged 
| in echelon, so that all four guns can be fired ahead or 
quantities of drills, rolls, punches and shears in their | 
appropriate places; and thus a new plant has been fur- | 
nished by Secretary Whitney for the construction of steel 


astern at the same time ; the 6-inch guns are mounted in 
the raised central bred&twork, or casemate, having special 
protection for their gunners in the form of steel shields 
2 inches thick. Two of these 6-inch guns are placed for- 
ward and two aft, while the remaining two are mounted 
one on each side of the central structure. The secondary 
battery consists of four 57-mm. rapid-firing guns, four 
47-mm. guns of the same kind, four 47-mm. and nine 
37-mm. revolving cannon, and four Gatling guns. There 
will also be seven torpedo-tubes, which can be used on 
occasion. The 10-inch guns will use a projectile of 500 
pounds weight, with 250 pounds of powder, and are ex- 
pected to have a maximum range of nine miles. 

In the design of this vessel great care has been taken 
to provide convenient quarters for the officers and crew. 


| She will be fitted with elaborate systems of pumping and 


ventilation by machinery, and is provided with several 
dynamos, which will serve to light the vessel throughout 
with incandescent lights, and also to supply three power- 
ful search-lights. The electric arrangements will be so 


| . . 
made that in case of damage to one dynamo, connections 
| can at once be made with another. 


The Maine will have two screws driven by two triple- 
expansion engines, each placed in a separate water-tiglit 
compartment. 


Each of these engines has cylinders 35}, 
57 and 88 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 36 inches. 
Steam will be furnished by eight cylindrical return tubu- 
lar boilers 14 feet 8 inches diameter and 10 feet long, each 
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having three furnaces. 
leading air to the under-side of the grate-bars, and there 
will be four blowers, having a total capacity of 26,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. With forced draft the en- 
gines are expected to develop 8,750 horse-power. 
total capacity of the coal-bunkers will be somewhat over 


800 tons, and with a full supply the ship will be able | 


to steam 1,900 knots at full speed, 3,200 knots at fifteen 
knots an hour, and 8,500 knots at ten knots an hour, 
thus giving her a large cruising range at low speed. 

Leaving the Maine out of the question, the “new 
United States Navy ” will not appear in respectable com- 
parison with those of the great maritime powers of Eu- 
rope. This will be seen by a glance at our armored 
eruiser the Baltimore, which will be launched from 
Cramps’ yard, on the Delaware, in August, 1889. She 
has a displacement of only 4,400 tons. She is 315 feet 
long, 48} beam, and will have a marimum draught of 
91 feet. She has a double bottom, and is divided into 
many compartments by water-tight bulkheads. 
an armored deck, protected by a plating of from 2} to 4 
inches in thickness, while her machinery and coal-bunk- 
ers are so placed as to be as secure as possible from 
the enemy’s fire. The main battery of the Ba’timore will 
consist of four 8-inch and six 6-inch breech-loading rifled 
guns, while she will have, as a secondary battery, eleven 
Hotchkiss and Gatling guns, and will also carry a tor- 
pedo equipment. It is curious to note that this vessel 
was designed by Mr. White, of the English firm of Arm- 
strong & Co., ‘also a constructor in the British Navy. 
Like the other cruisers, she has two screws, with triple- 
expansion engines, which will work up to 10,500 horse- 
power, and the contract speed calls for nineteen knots an 
hour. But whatever may be the comparative value of 
great or lesser dimensions, it is interesting, in estimating 
actual results, to study recent naval warfare where iron- 
clads have been engaged. 

Lieutenant Edward W. Very, U.S.N., in his able pro- 


twenty years : 

Bombardments of Earth-works.—Hatteras Inlet, Hilton 
Head, Fort Henry, Roanoke Island, Fort Donelson, Fort 
Darling, Fort Hindman, Grand Gulf, Simonoseki, Kago- 


ube Forts, Callao—to which may be added the effective 
bombardment of Alexandria by the British squadron, in 
June, 1885. 

Bombardment of Masonry Forts,—Fort Sumter, Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip. 

Passage of Foris.—Forts Jackson and St. Philip, Vicks- 


gan, Vicksburg Earth-works (second time). 

Assaults, —Fort Sumter, Fort Fisher, Corean Forts. 

Deliberate General Acticns.—Mempbis, Heligoland, and 
Lissa. 

Dashes. —Tassage of the Mississippi, Vicksburg, and 
Charleston. 

Tron -clads against Wooden Vessels.—Hampton Roads, 
Roanoke River, Albemarle Sound, Black Sea, Ylo Bay, 
Iquique Harbor. 

Duels.— Monitor and Merrimac ; Alabama and Halteras ; 
Weehawken and Atlanta; Kearsarge and Alabama ; Meteor 
and Bonnet; Almirante Cochrane, Blanco, Encalada and 
Huascar., 

Whatever may be the truth, it has been assumed by 
the most eminent critics of marine warfare that the last 
great battle on the high seas has been fought, and that 
the future has not in store a single promised example of 


She has | 


The | 


| ships. 


| opened fire on coming within gunshot. 
sima, Fort Wagner, Fort McAllister, Fort Fisher, Dan- | 


| ian leaders. 
| starboard, to attack the Austrian wooden, fleet, when 
burg Earth-works, Port Hudson Earth-works, Fort Mor- | 
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Forced draft will be secured by ; those picturesque and thrilling conflicts of lordly squad- 


rons that made brilliant, if gory, the naval history of 
the centuries gone by. Steam, iron - plating, rams and 
torpedoes have made general actions at sea well-nigh im- 
possible. Then, too, comes in the question of ordnance. 
With the present disparity between the calibres and ths 
ranges of rifled projectile guns of the different maritime 
powers, it is exceedingly doubtful if two hostile cruisers 
of the same tonnage could meet in action on equal terms. 
In other words, the one with ordnance that would carry 
her shot five miles would have her antagonist in chan- 
cery if the latter could only throw her projectiles four 
miles, for it is evident that the vessel with guns of the long- 
est range could blaze away with effect, and decisive effect, 
too, if the speed of both be the same, without standing 
in any danger of being hit at all. It will thus be seen 
that the chances of even naval duels in the open water, 
such as that which occurred between the Aearsarge and 
Alabama—one of the most brilliant exploits in the annals 
of naval warfare, and creditable alike to the victor and 
the vanquished—are not favored by the fleets of iron and 
steel which now dominate the waters of the world. Yet, 
should war occur in the near future, while portions of 
the existing navies are still composed of wooden squad- 
rons, it is not impossible that there may be contests be- 
tween mixed fleets, with iron-clads at the head, as in the 
last great general action at sea—the battle of Lissa, which 
occurred on July 20th, 1866, between the Austrians and 
Italians, in the Adriatic, and in which Admiral Tegethoff 
won such a signal victory, mainly by his admirable hand- 
ling of his-‘* wooden walls.” In this action the Austrian 
fleet had twenty-seven vessels, seven only of which were 
iron-clad frigates ; while the Italian squadron, entirely of 
iron, nine rams and frigates, was not assisted by wooden 
This action was a notable one, and deserves a 
word of mention. 


The Austrians advanced in three echelonned lines 


| ahead, the Ferdinand Mav (flag-ship) leading the right 
fessional work, ‘‘The Navies of the World” (1880), thus | 


summarizes the principal naval battles of the preceding | 


and advanced iron-clad line. The wooden frigates formed 
the centre line, and the gun-boats the left and rear—all 
in close order. The Italians, on sighting the Austrian 


| fleet, formed in single line ahead, open order, covering a 
| distance of over five miles. 


The head of the Italian line 
The Austrians 
turning together eight points to port, sent a broadside 


| into the head of the Italian line, and resuming the for- 
| mer course, almost immediately pierced the Italian line 


astern of the third ship, half of the iron-clads passing 
through this break, and the other half between the Ital- 
The leading Italian division then turned to 


the Austrian admiral, to foil this mancuvre, turned and 
passed back through the same interval. The rest of the 
Ttalian fleet closed up on the broken Austrian line, and 
the smoke concealing the signal, the action became one of 
dire confusion. The Austrian flag-ship, the Ferdinand 
Max, now made a dash for the Italian flag-ship, the Re 
@ Italia (built in New York, by William H. Webb), and at 
the third stroke she went down. Then three Austrian 
vessels, two iron-clads and one wooden frigate, set upon 
the Palestro, put her in flames, when she blew up with 
tremendous effect in an hour. Other fighting followed, 
when the Italians, badly beaten, withdrew, losing twe 
iron-clads. Killed, 650; wounded, 40. The Austrians, 
killed and wounded, 136, of whom three-quarters be- 
longed to the Kaiser Max. 

Noting the result, let us Jook at a remarkable event in 
the Pernvian war. On May 21st, 1879, in Iquique Har- 
bor, the Peruvian iron -clads Independencia and Huascar 
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appeared off Iyuique Harbor, in the morning, finding 
there the Chilian gun - boats Esmeralda and Caradonga. 
The latter, upon discovering the enemy, ran into shoal | 
water, the iron-clads taking a position about 2,000 yards | a few moments afterward grounded. The Weehawken, 
away (about a mile and an eighth). After a short action, | nothing daunted, approached to within 300 yards, and 
the Curadonga (apparently with the intention of dividing | gave the Confederate bull-dog a blast that shivered her 
the fire and possibly escaping) attempted to run down | timbers, and in less than fifteen minutes the ram was a 
the coast, the Jndependencia giving chase. The Huascar | captive of Uncle Sam. Five shots only were fired by the 
continued to engage the Esmeralda, and, notwithstand- | Weehairken, all striking the armor, three penetrating her 
ing the short range, failed to hit her. At length a shore- | hide, killing and severely wounding many of the crew at 
battery drove the Esmeralda into deep water, and before | the guns. This was one of the most dramatic and deci- 
she could commence to manceuvre, a shot from the Huas- | sive of the actions of the Civil War. 
car disabled her engines. The Huascar then rammed her The duel between the Alabama and the Kearsarge, care- 
adversary three times, the first two blows being total | fully arranged beforehand as it was, needs scarcely more 
failures, on account of stopping the ship too soon. The | than allusion. There is little doubt but that the Federal 
third onslaught was successful, sinking the Esmeralda | vessel was saved from destruction by the wise thought- 
with her coluis Jying—a remarkable exploit on the west | fulness of Captain Winslow, in ranging his cables in 
coast of South America. The Cavadonga, keeping in the | parallel along the midship section of the hull, to protect 
shoal water as nearly as she could, kept up head-way for | his machinery from the guns of Captain Semmes, and 
two hours, the Jadependencia making three attempts to | in this respect the action partook of a battle between an 
strike her with prow amidships, but without result. At | iron-clad and a wooden sloop-of-war. The firing began 
the fourth movement, impetuous as it was, the enemy | at a distance of 1,20@yards, the Alabama delivering the 
was missed and the Jndependencia struck a rock and | first broadside, and that was immediately returned by the 
hung fast to that anchorage. The Curadonga at once | Kearsarge. The fighting continued for sixty-five minutes 
turned, and taking a position under the Peruvian’s stern, | at a distance of 900 yards, the two ships steaming in a 
opened a terrific fire and forced the stranded war -ship | circle, to prevent a raking fire and to keep broadsides on. 
to surrender. The Huascar once more appeared en the | At the end of this time, the Confederate privateer, which 
scene, and the victorious iron-clad not being able to take | had well-nigh swept American commerce from the seas, 
possession of its legitimate prize, the Cavadonga escaped. | went out of sight forever. 
Heroic efforts were now made to haul the Peruvian Noting these several actions as described, it is to be 
prisoner off the rock, but the task proved unavailing, | observed that there is some ground for the strong feeling 
and she was finally fired and burned, until she sunk | and preference expressed by many of the older officers in 
out of sight. In this action the Chilians lost the greater | favor of maintaining ‘‘ wooden walls ” as a part of the ex- 
number of men, because of the sinking of the Esmeralda, | isting naval establishments, and of those which are to 
but the destruction of such an important engine of war | come. By theSe experts it is maintained that, in case 
as the Esmeralda more of disaster, the result is 
than counterbalanced less disastrous and 
it, if we adjust aggress- bloody ; that, instead of 
ive and defensive iron splinters flying 
fighting by a numerical about the deck, dealing 
balance of accounts. death in every direc- 
One more action, tion—the very resist- 
showing iron-clad fight- ing surface affording 
ing in land-locked har- missiles of destruction 
bors, will suffice. On to the enemy—the old 
June 17th, 1863, in the wooden frigates, in the 
early daylight, the Con- fight, afforded little 
federate ram Atlanta ANCIENT EGYPTIAN VESSEL, chance of being killed, 


| was seen coming down the Wilmington River, and the 
Federal monitors Weehawken and Nahant steamed in to 
meet her. The Adanta opened fire at 1,500 yards, and in 
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heavy naval ordnance, and that they have none of the 
special invulnerabilities of armed war-ships, as we under- 
stand them at the present day. Furthermore, as rams, 
experience in collisions on the Atlantic—and with such 
insignificant craft as schooners—shows that, even with 
their water-tight compartments, they are brittle—unsea- 
worthy—when struck at an unfortunate angle, and will 
break off at the bows and go down to everlasting doom, 
as in the helpless case of the Oregon. Huge bulk and 
length, exposure of rigging, funnels, their sides, com- 
plicated machinery, it is contended, unfit them for fight- 
ing purposes ; yet, notwithstanding all these considera- 
tions, they would doubtless be drafted into service in 
case of a clash of the nations. Indeed, on every occa- 
sion when Russia has felt herself on the verge of war 
with Great Britian, the friendly maritime nations have 

A BARCALONGA, " 

save when the individual was actually 

struck by a hostile shot. Add to this the 

impossibility (almost) of repairing iron 

ships in action, the cumbrous and compli- 

cated machinery, everything depending 

upon an absolutely perfect and faultless 

mechanism, and the chances of defeat, 

sinking or capture are very uncertain, 

whoever the enemy. Otherwise, calibre 

and range considered, it is not so much 

the armor or size of the vessel as of skill 

and, above all, good luck, which always 

and for many reasons regulate the fort- 

unes of war on the sea. 

There has been considerable discussion 

recently as to the advisability of employ- 

ing ships like the City of New York as war- 

cruisers in case of a conflict on the sea. 

The case has been argued pro and con, and 

quite exhaustively, on both sides of the 

water. Those in favor of such a move in 

case of a declaration of war—the use of the 

merchantmen in actual combat—urge their 

speed, their capacity as transports, as of 

vital consequence ; while the argument 

against them is that they have no platform 

surface to accommodate the handling of THE ‘HENRY GRACE-A-DIEU.”— FROM THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, 
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swarmed with her agents in pursuit of the purchase of 
merchant cruisers. 

To go back for a time to antiquity. The first interest- 
entirely plausible is the ship of St.Paul, described by Mr. 
Smith, of Jordan Hill, in his essay ‘* On the Voy age and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,” the work of a man of much prac- 
tical experience in the management of sailing craft, and 
a yachtsman of thirty years’ practice. It is really a val- 
uable contribution to the history of ancient merchant 


ships. The author has tested, by modern experiences, 


the details furnished by St. Luke, and has himself worked 


out the dead reckoning of St. Paul’s ship, requiring, as 
it did, both knowledge and skill. He has also, by a dili- 
gent comparison of the representations of ancient vessels 
on coins and on the marbles and paintings of Pompeii 
with the Scriptural account, produced as perfect a draw- 
ing as we are ever likely to obtain of the Mediterranean 
merchant ship at the dawn of the Christian era. 

St. Paul’s ship must have been one of considerable size, 
as, besides her cargo of grain, she had on board 276 souls. 
Moreover, as she had to make a long and, as it turned 
out, a boisterous voyage, she must have been completely 
decked, and probably had two decks, from the number 
of her passengers, besides a high poop and forecastle, like 
Her bulwarks 
were formed of battens fastened horizontally across the 
stanchions. 


the ships of two or three centuries ago. 


Mr. Smith, continuing his researches, found 
a painting at Herculaneum, representing the ship of The- 
seus, and showing that the ancient sailors knew the use 
of the capstan and the hawser; but the manner in which 
these very large ships were steered remains a mystery up 
to date. For a long period the rig of ancient ships was 
of the simplest kind, a single large square sail on the 
In the 
case of large vessels there was a sort of square sail on a 
short mast at the stern, and a similar one at the bow ; but 
these were of more use in steering than in propelling. 
The Romans appear to have had a small triangular sail, 
like the Greek letter Delta (4), which bore the name of 
suppara, from its supposed resemblance to a woman’s 
chemise ; but such a sail could have been used only in 
fair weather. The use of anchors was also early under- 
stood, and in St. Paul's case, and the fact that the ship 


mainmast being the chief means of propulsion. 


was able to anchor by the stern, probably saved the lives | 


of those on board, as otherwise 
driven broadside on the rocks. 
In ancient days the mariners determined their latitude 
by means still employed, but their instruments were 
necessarily very inferior. The gnomon, in some one of 
its varied forms, was the most common instrument for 
measuring the length of the sun’s shadow at noon on dif- 
ferent days and at different places. 
rodotus that this instrument was of great antiquity. 


shipwreck implies that there were other instruments be- 
sides this on board, 


Pytheas, the first known navigator of the North Sea, is | 


said to have determined the Summer solstice, at Marseilles, 
by observing the proportion of the shadow of the gnomon. 


Further than that, Eratosthenes drew a parallel of latitude | 


throngh Gibraltar, Rhodes and Lycia to India, while Hip- 
parchus made the first map on the principle of Mereator’s 
projection by transferring the celestial latitudes and lon- 
gitudes to the terrestial globe. On the other hand, Ptol- 
emy erred so far in his calculation of the longitude that he 
placed China 60° nearer Europe than it really is. 

In computing the latitudes, the ancients reckoned in 


she might have been | 
| 


We know from He- | 
In- | 
deed, he ascribes the invention of it to the Babylonians; | 
but the report of Arrian to the Emperor Hadrian of his | 
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statia from the Equator to Syracuse, the stadium being 
about 201 yards and 1 foot. To determine the longitude, 


however, was more difficult, as the only phenomena by 
ing craft of the Christian era whose authenticity seems | 


which men could readily measure the distance between 
any two places were eclipses of the moon, and these 
would have no practical value in calculating a ship’s po- 
sition at sea. Furthermore, it would not be easy to secure 
certainty in such observations, nor could they with facil- 
ity undergo repetition. Hence the ancients were led to 


depend, either on an actual survey, or on the vague in- 


formation obtainable from the reckonings of sailors, or on 
the itineraries of travelers. It need not have been surpris- 
ing, therefore, to have seen how Ptolemy, and the greatest 
of ancient geographers, should have erred owing to the 
impossibility of fixing, with even tolerable accuracy, the 
longitudes of different places on the earth, as the earth 
was known to them. It is likely that their practice of 
constantly landing might, in some degree, have supplied 
their deficiencies in this particular ; but there does not 
now exist any record of astronomical observations which 
were made at sea by even the most skillful of navigators, 
‘Lhere was avery crude method in use in fact. Thero 
was a sort of dead reckoning—an observation of the posi- 
tion of the sun during the day, and of certain stars dur 
ing the night. Such was the hap-hazard way by which 
the positions at sea were obtained. 

As to the mariner’s compass, some writers have at- 
tempted to show that the Arabians and the Chinese were 
acquainted with it even in those remoter ages ; but fe 
this theory there does not appear to be any tangible war- 
rant whatever. I€ is certain that Marco Polo, who made 
voyages on the Chinese seas in native boats, nowhere even 
hints at any such compass, while Nicola’ de Conti, who 
navigated the Indian waters in an Indian vessel, in 1420, 
after the properties of the magnet were known in Italy, 
expressly states that the mariners had no compass, but 
were guided by the stars cf the Southern Pole, the cle- 
vation of which they knew how to measure. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that the Chinese had any greater 
knowledge, though there may be in some Chinese books 
a notice of the physical fact that, by constant hammering, 
an iron rod becomes magnetized—in other words, has im- 
parted to it the proferty of pointing to the north or to 
the south. 

As to the speed of ancient vessels, the time occupied 
in the performance of different voyages by the varying 
craft was due to the general fact that, owing to their 
construction being generally from three to four times as 
long as they were broad, with shallow keels and rarely 
other than square sails, they could not have made much 
headway on a wind, but were capable of considerable 
speed when the wind was aft. Thus Pliny states that 
a merchant ship passed from Messina to Alexandria in 
six days; another from the Pillars of Hercules to Ostia 
in seven ; another from the nearest port in Spain in four ; 
another from Narbonne in three ; and another from Africa 
in two. fo, also, Arrian relates that the ship in which 
he sailed on the Euxine accomplished 500 st:dia before 
midday, and St. Luke asserts that he ran from Rhegium 
to Puteoli, 182 miles, by the second day after he started ; 
but in all-these instances it is quite certain, as St. Luke 
declares, the mariners had a good stiff breeze abaft. 

In the days of the Ptolemies, ship-building and com- 
merce flourished to a great extent in Egypt, and that in- 
dustrious and ingenious people constructed vessels a3 
much larger than any others then known as the (reat 
Eastern is larger than any vessel of modern times. One 
of these extraordinary vessels is described by an Alexan- 
drian historian, Callixenus — that is, ‘‘ Ptolemy Philopa- 
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ter’s Great. Ship.” She is said to have been 280 cubits 
long, 38 broad, and 53 from the highest part of the stern 
to the water. She had four rudders, each 30 cubits long, 
and the oars were 38 cubits long, with handles weighted 
with lead. She had two bows, two sterns and no fewer 
than seven beaks, one of them much larger than the rest. 
She carried on board 4,000 rowers and about 3,000 mar- 
iners, besides a large body of men between decks, and a 
vast quantity of stores and provisions. She was launched 
by means of a contrivance invented by a Phoenician ; 
one, indeed, which probably might have been adopted 
with success for the launching of the Great Eustern, and 
assuredly at less cost—the expense of the English experi- 
ment having been $200,000. 

As to the dimensions of this remarkable craft, if the 
cubit be taken at 18 inches, the ship was 420 feet in 
length, 57 feet beam, and 72 feet depth of hold—not so 
very far from the dimensions of the steam-ships of our 
own times. Though inferior to the Great Eastern in all 
of its proportions, save depth of hold, Ptolemy's vessel 
could scarcely have been designed for sea- going pur- 
poses, because 7,000 or 8,000 men could scarcely ride out 
a tempest in such a ship on the turbulent Mediterra- 
nean Sea. It is more than probable, according to all of 
the authorities, that she was a pleasure-yacht of the 
Egyptian monarch, who had even more colossal ideas of 
luxurious ease than Jay Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt, 

There was also another wonderful vessel constructed 
during the reign of the Ptolemies, described by the same 
ancient chronicler. It was called the Thalaméque, or the 


length. 
ury, and in a style of magnificence much superior to that 
of any other floating structure of that period, with col- 


onnades, marble staircases, and beautiful tropical gar- 


dens. Thus it was that the Egyptians believed in huge 
marine structures, not necessarily for navigating the an- 
gry deep, but as Plutarch observes, in speaking of the 
reat war-ships built by Demetrius, ‘‘ While these could 
really be used, the still longer ship of Philopater was a 
mere matter of curiosity, for she differed very little from 
an immense building, and was calculated more for 
show, as she could not be put in motion without great 
difficulty and danger.” 

But the Egyptian rulers were, however, not alone in 
their ambition to build ships of gigantic proportions. 
They found an enthusiastic rival in Hiero, King of Syra- 


to that of Ptolemy, and it surpassed the Egyptian ship 
in accomplishing at least one successful voyage. For the 
construction of this monster, Hiero cut down on Mount 


Etna trees enough to have built sixty squadrons, procur- | 


ing implements from Italy and Sicily, ropes from Spain, 
hemp and pitch from the banks of the Rhone, watching 
himself, like John Roach, every detail of the building. 
Then Archimedes appeared as a first-class mechanic. He 
invented a screw, of great power, with which to launch 
the vessel. She was finished in six months—which shows 
that the eight-hour law was not in force in the dock-yards 
of Syracuse. Her accommodations and outfit would put 
to shame the fleet Etruria or the gigantic City of New 
York. The floors of the state-rooms were made of stone 
mosaic-work, bearing on it a pictorial representation of 
the whole story of the Tliad. There was also a temple to 
Venus of Cyprus, inlaid with ivory, furnished with rich 
and valuable goblets and vases. Finally, she was fitted 
with a lofty mainmast—a single tree, which was procured, 
after a long search, in the mountains of Bruttii—and had 
four wooden and eight iron anchors. 


| in addition to provisions required for the crew. 


| a stand-still for a long period. 


For freight, her i in a little over six days. 
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capacity proved to be enormous. On her initial voyage 
to Egypt (she was called the Alexandrian) her cargo con- 
sisted of 60,000 measures of corn, 10,000 jars of Sicilian 
salt fish, 20,000 talents weight of wool (no high tariff), 
and other merchandise 20,000 talents, all of which was 
Hiero 
sent her to Alexandria first, because there was a famine 
in Egypt, and, again, because he had no harbors in Sicily 
that could contain her. She bore the following inscrip- 
tion in blazing letters of gold : 


‘* Hiero, tho Son of Hierocles the Dorian, 
Who wields the Sceptre of Sicily, 
Sends this Ship, 

Bearing in her the Fruits of the Earth, 

A rich Gift to all Greece and her Islands, 
Do thou, O Neptune! 

Preserve in Safety this Ship 
Over the Blue Waves.” 


Now, contrast the size and accommodations of the Alex- 
andrian with the Inman steamer City of New York. 
are some of her figures : 


Here 


Tonnage 

Horse-power of engines........... 
DABOG OVEN Ge «55.050 cs icccocess 
Breadth of beam : 
Depth of hold 


10,500, 
16,000, 
580 feet. 
6314 feet. 


5914 feet. 


But as prefatory to a description of this winged palace 
of the sea, it must be said that the development of the 


| Atlantic passenger trade has certainly, in all respects, 
| been 
“Carrier of the Bed-chamber,” which was 300 feet in | 
She was fitted up with every conceivable lux- | 


most remarkable. For a considerable time after 
the launching of the Great Western, progress was com- 
paratively slow. The Persia, launched in 1855, bronght 
Then high-pressure en- 
gines came into vogue, together with condensers. About 
this time the screw or propeller superseded the paddle 
or cumbrous old side-wheel, which still resounds on our 
rivers and inland waters. Then followed that other great 
innovation, the compound engine, and the Alaska fur- 
nished to ship-owners an example that New York could be 
brought within little over a week of Liverpool. Later 
appeared upon the ocean the O.egon and the Etruria, 
and other ships that are household words to-day. The 
Etruria, which at this writing has made the fastest time 
on record, crossing the ocean in six days, one hour and 
fifty minutes (from Cork Harbor to Sandy Hook), has 
compound engines. But a further improvement has been 


. ~* r r e 
| made in the City «f New York—a much larger and nobler 
cuse, who constructed a vessel scarcely, if at all, inferior | 


ship—of what is known as the triple-expansion system, 
representing, for the time being, the maximum effort of 


| engineers and ship-builders ; and says an eminent critic, 


“The startling feature about the practice of Atlantic 
steam navigation is that it is perfectly understood that 
the City of New York will be obsolete in five years. Her 
owners, even now, contemplate building something bet- 
ter ; and the same firm have in hand, for the White Star 
Line, a ship which, it is hoped, will be more powerful, 
more rapid, and more magnificent. We hold our breath 
when such statements are made. But it is impossible 
to argue that they are untrue. We cannot set a limit 
and assert that it shall not be passed.” 

It is known that the City of New York, during her 
trial trips, with a displacement of 12,000 tons and a 
19,000 horse-power, attained a speed of over twenty knots. 
This ship has iron screws. Each set of engines indicates 
9,500 horse-power. A very simple calculation will suffice 
to show that one set will drive her at a speed of seventeen 
knots, which would take her across the ocean in less than 
eight days. A speed of twenty knots would take her across 
To save, therefore, thirty-six 
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hours on the passage, the engine-power—and with it, of 
course, the boiler- power—and consumption of coal are 
doubled ; and great as the sacrifice appears to be, it is 
regarded as not too much. And, beyond doubt, the com- 
ing Atlantic steamer will be nothing more than ‘‘a gigan- 
tic torpedo-boat ”’—a sort of leviathan Stiletto, which little 


craft, it will be remembered, out-steamed the Mary Pow- | 


eil on the Hudson, and made the greatest speed yet at- 
tained on the water—twenty-four miles an hour. This 
future ocean monster will be filled below with machinery, 
while above she will be a palatial hotel. Even coal she 
will not carry in excess—just enough for a single voyage. 
For although American coal were not used on her return 
voyage, it would not be practical or economical to send 
coal in a passenger-steamer merely to bring her back 


again. Coal, therefore, must ultimately be transferred 


across the Atlantic in large boats, for the use of ocean- 


racers, 
As the latest development of the highest class of com- 
mercial ship-building, let us take a glance at the Cily of 


| arranged with private apartments. 
| on four decks, and within 155 feet of the centre of the 


above it. All of the decorations are in white and gold, a 
species of elastic plaster being employed with artistic 
effect. The main saloon is partly cut up by four semi- 


| bulkheads forming recesses, each of which holds two 
| tables for ten persons each, 


The wood-work is ash, syca- 
more and other decorative timbers. 

The promenade-deck extends from stem to stern, and 
is, of course, topmost of all. There are various structures 
in the centre, including several of the principal rooms ; 


| but these do not interfere with the promenade itself, as 


there is on either side of these houses a clear space of 
eighteen feet. The life-boats are carried eight feet above 
the deck, and do not form any obstruction. In order to 
carry out the hotel idea, the City of New York has been 
These are arranged 


ship. The largest of the select apartments are fourteen 
suites of rooms, equally divided between the promenade 
and upper decks. Arrangements are made for having 
food served in these rooms, and passengers may give 


THE ENGLISH GALLEY “ SUBTILLE.”— FROM THE ROLL OF THE KING’S GALLIASSES, 1546, 
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New York. Her shape is elegant and yacht-like, her lines | 
Her bows are peculiarly | 
graceful, and the way she has already behaved with a gale | 
| The smoking-room will seat 130 gentlemen ; and this is 


showing poetry and refinement. 


dead in her teeth, coming around the Irish coast, is con- 


vineing proof that, sharp as are her bows, she will always | 


be a dry ship. Her fittings and internal arrangements 


are revolutionary, and unlike the stereotyped interiors of | 


the day. It has long been the practice to leave a wide, 
open space above the main saloon, and to surround this 
with a balcony, or gallery, known as the music-room. 
There is nothing of this kind in the City of New York. 
Still, the main saloon has an opening, but this is cov- 
ered by a semicircular stained-glass roof 33 feet long and 
25 feet span, placed inside an external roof of steel plate 
with stout glass in it, which protects the inner roof, but 
is itself not seen from below. At one end of an arch isa 
species of balcony, on which stands an organ ; at the other 
is a somewhat similar balcony, supporting a stained-glass 
window, the sashes of which open on hinges. This win- 
dow belongs to the drawing-room, a beautiful apartment, 
covering nearly one-half of the main saloon on the deck 


| 
| 


private banquets in their own quarters. There is luxury 
and privacy combined. Private baths are attached, and 
there are twenty-five day sitting-rooms for the voyagers. 


furnished with a café, where all degrees in potency and 
kinds of liquid nourishmeut can be had at transatlantic 
prices, but with American artistic skill. It is 45 feet 
long and 25 feet btoad. The emigrants have fine, airy 


rooms provided for them, at the two extreme ends of 


the lower main decks. The sleeping-berths are in the 
middle line of the ship, and no%, as usual, built outboard, 
on the bilge of the hull. The City of New York is now the 
largest passenger-carrying vessel afloat. She is 2,500 tous 
larger than the Servia; 2,723 tons larger than the Evv- 
ria; 2,340 tons larger than the City of Rome, and can ac- 
commodate 2,000 passengers. In order to avert rolling, 
and bring the seasickness of our ocean sisters and breth- 
ren down to a minimum, the ship has been fitted with 
a steadying-tank. This is a chamber containing water 
placed athwartships, and is intended to arrest or check 
rolling by the transfer of the water from one side of the 
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ship to the other, at such velocities as will 
modify her own periodic oscillations. 
Enormous as this ship is, she is steered 
with a tiller, like a yacht. A complete elec- 
trical plant has been fitted on board, the 
power being supplied by five dynamos, 
placed on a platform between the two main 
engines and above the level of the tops of 
the cylinders. These engines and dynamos 
supply current, not only for light, but to 
four large horizontal fans on the hurricane- 
deck driven by motors direct. These fans 
and motors are located on the top of the 
ventilating - shafts extending down into the 
depths of the ship, from which they draw 
air. This is the first time that electricity 
has been used for ventilating purposes at 
sea. Nothing finer was ever built than the 
engines, and nothing is more interesting 
than to observe them in action, when they 
obtain a piston speed of 800 feet per minute 
—certainly the greatest velocity ever attain- 
ed by pistons 9 feet 5 inches in diameter. 
Moreover, an important experiment has been 
tried in the boiler and engine construction 
of this mammoth vessel. Although she is 
a much larger vessel than the Umbria and 
the Etruria, and is intended ultimately to 
be faster than either, she has less boiler- 
power. The Ktruria has seventy-two fur- 
naces. The City of New York has only fifty-four, dis- 
posed in nine double-ended boilers, and containing 1,250 
square feet of grate-surface. The apparent deficiency 


is met by the triple-expansion engines, and, again, by 


forced draught. There is every reason to believe that 
when engine and fire-room hands have thoroughly set- 
tled down to their work, 20,000 horse-power and more 
will be obtained. . 

But a further glance at the ancients, by way of 
comparison. Of the Romans it may be said, in the 


words of Gibbon, “the ocean remained an object of | 


” 


terror rather than curiosity.” Still, Rome had great 
squadrons. Forty ships and 3,000 soldiers guarded the 


A VESSEL OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


A GENOESE CARACK, 1542, 


waters of the Euxine. A very considerable force was sta- 
tioned at Frejus. Fleets of Roman vessels cruised in 
the English Channel, to keep up communication between 
Gaul and Britain ; while throughout the whole period of 
her supremacy a strong force was maintained upon the 
Danube and Rhine, to protect the Empire from the in- 
roads of northern barbarians. But these fleets were the 
slow growth of centuries, and Kome showed ambition 
on the sea only when the first Punic War roused her to 
extraordinary exertions to deprive Carthage of maritime 
supremacy. But the whole tenor of Roman legislation 
shows that sea-faring pursuits were long despised. 

For several centuries of that period called the Dark 
Ages there was dire confusion in maritime matters on the 
Black and the Mediterranean Seas. The struggle for su- 
premacy was incessant, and, in the fray, one barbarous 
nation succeeded another. Thé’Goths and Vandals were 
followed by the Franks, the Bulgarians and Hungarians. 
Following them arose the Russians and Normans, each. 
contending for the mastery of the seas, and seeking such 
plunder as was abroad in that piratical age. Then ap- 
peared the Turks, the western wave of the Tartars and 
Mongols from the steppes of Central Asia—all of whom, 
under various names, overran the Eastern Empire, at the 
time of the Crusades. But few of the races had either 
the accomplishments or the inclinations of maritime peo- 
ple. But among the northern nations the Scandinavians 
took to the sea, and they have ever since remained among 
the most diligent, daring and conscientious of maritime 
peoples. In those days they were fond of distant and 
hazardous voyages in pursuit of discovery and commerce. 
It is maintained by a large, profound and highly re- 
spected body of scholars that America was first discov- 
ered and settled by the Norse navigators. 

The first scene of the naval achievements of the Scan- 
dinayians was in the Baltic, but they extended the thea- 
tre of their operations to the Euxine, and spread terror 
on every sea, by their more than Roman audacity, and by 
the valor of their arms. About this tine the maritime 
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exploits of the Muscovites began to be notable, and they 
extended their trading operations in all of the adjacent 
seas to their own country ; and not satisfied with the lim- 
ited markets on the shores of the Baltic, they visited, in a 
commercial spirit, the Arctic Ocean and the Black and 
Caspian Seas, while the internal navigation of such rivers 
as the Dwina, the Don, the Volga and the Oxus took 
them to Archangel and to Astrakhan. 


About this same period, the 10th century, up rose the | 


Normans on the sea, a people as daring and as full of 
conquest as the Russians, and much more of a sea-faring 
race. They left their ports and penetrated as far as 
the Mediterranean with numerous fleets, and became the 
terror of the East, being more feared than ever were the 
Muscovites or the Saracens. They ravaged Flanders, 
France, Spain and Italy, and William the Conqueror, at 
Hastings, hoisted his victorious standard upon English 
soil, 

Almost simultaneously Venice rose into great power 
and splendor as a maritime nation, and for five cen- 
turies continued to carry on a highly profitable inter- 
course, which enriched her merchants, developed and 
fostered the arts, the sciences, and all branches of knowl- 
edge, which made the city one of the most magnificent 
capitals of all times, and in its physical aspects a unique 
wonder of the world. The sea was the patrimony of the 
Republic, and the Venetian galleys, carrying the luxu- 
rious merchandise of the Orient, secured the lucrative 
commerce of Greece, and with it their marvelous fabrics 
and productions. Venice in every aspect, as relating to 
the sea, has hada glorious history. When engaged in 
the Crusades, the Republic, having suffered many insults 
from the Byzantine Court, resolved to besiege Constan- 
tinople. No such armament as she gathered for tl.at 


purpose had for ages, if ever, assembled in the waters 


of the Adriatic. 


50 stout galleys for assault. Their expedition was a tri- 
umph, and they found themselves, with the Crusaders, 
masters of Constantinople. 

The early history of Genoa, which subsequently be- 
came a rival of Venice, was not unlike that of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. So powerful did the Genoese become in 
the Mediterranean Sea, that while they awed the Greeks 


into a reluctant submission to their pecuniary exactions | 


and imperious demands, they resisted at their chief set- 
tlement, Caffa, the inroad of the Tartar hosts. Thé de- 
mands of the Genoese merchants were in proportion to 
their rapacity, and at last they actually usurped the cus- 
toms, and even the tolls, of the Bosphorus, securing for 
themselves alone a revenue of 200,000 pieces of gold. 
Galleys appear to have been rated by their banks of 
oars—that is, uni-remes had one ; bi-remes, two ; tri-remes, 


three ; quadri-remes, four; and so on, up to the great ship | 


of Ptolemy Philopater. According to Homer, the Greek 
fleet at the siege of Troy consisted entirely of uni-remes. 
They were all undccked, with the exception of a plat- 


form at each end, on which the archers, or principal 


fighting-men, stood, and they were guided by oars, or 
sweeps, at both extremities, to insure rapid evolution. 
Various ancient writers give the Corinthians the credit 
for having been the first to construct tri-remes. Al- 


though the tri-reme, in the times of Thucydides, and for | 


some centuries afterward, was more approved for pur- 
poses of war than any other vessel, there is sufficient 
proof that vessels of four, five, six and ten banks of 
oars were built ; that Alexander the Great increased the 
number of banks to twelve ; and that Philip, the father 


| some revenue to the modern contractors. 


The squadron consisted of 120 flat-bot- | 
tomed vessels for the horses ; 240 transports filled with | 
arms and men ; 70 store-ships laden with provisions, and | 

“ Hell for Spain, and Heaven for England 
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of Perseus, had a galley of sixteen banks. Themistocles 
built 300 tri-remes for the purpose of carrying on war 
against 7Agina. At this time the Athenians maintained a 
fleet of 300 or 400 vessels, sustained by the bullion gath- 
ered from the mines of Laurium, which continue to be 
worked to this day, the ancient scorie yielding a hand- 
Out of this 
refuse has been taken many million’, and great smelting- 
works and a city of 20,000 souls—maintained by the 
mines, only a few years reopened—have grown up on the 
site of ancient Laurium. 

The row-galley of the classic age constituted the steam- 
ship of the ancients, as distinguished from their sail- 
ing-vessels. She had sails to aid her progress when the 
winds were fair, as a steamer now has; but the one de- 
pended on her oars as much as the other now does on 
her machinery, and, however vast the improvements, 
there is really no difference in principle between the 
galley of the ancients and the steam-ship of our time, 
In practice they are the same, except that steam is sub- 
stituted for manual labor. An oar is a paddle, and 
the blades of the oars fastened together, like the spokes 
round the axle of a wheel, and projecting into the water, 
constitute the paddle-wheel of modern times. 

Any account touching on the subject under consider- 


| ation can scarcely avoid mention of the oft-told story of 


the Spanish Armada, that, just 300 years ago, sailed from 
the Iberian Peninsula to oceupy the ports of Britain, dis 
perse her fleet, and land a force of 54,000 men, under the 
Duke of Parma, upon English soil. But as the Armada 
sailed majestically up the English Channel toward Plym- 
outh, to accomplish the purpose whose proclamation had 
produced consternation throughout Britain, then it was 
that Lord Howard of Effingham, as Lord High Admiral, 
took command of the navy, with Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, the most renowned seamen in Europe, under 
him, and went out to meet the Spaniard, and that it was 


God to God and 
man to man 

Met confronted; light with darkness, life with death: since 
time began, B 

Never earth nor sea beheld so great a stake before them 
set, ’ 

Save when Athens hurled back Asia from 
they met.” 


the lists wherein 


And the British bard Swinburne, in his pictorial verse, 
thus gives the mise en scene: 


“ Three hundred Summers have fallen as leaves by the storms 
in their season thinned, 
Since northward the war-ships of Spain came sheer up the 
way of the north-west wind: 
When the citadel cliffs of England are flanked with bastions 
of serpentine, 
Far off to the windward loomed their hulls, an hundred 
and twenty-nine, 
All filled full of war,‘full, fraught with battle and charged 
with bale; 
Their store-ships weighted with cannon; and all were an 
hundred and fifty sail.” 


The dispersion, and almost complete annihilation, of 
the Armada made England the mistress of the seas, a po- 
sition which she has maintained until the present day, 
and which she is not likely to relinquish in the centuries 
to come ; for if she be backward in other matters of na- 
tional and international policy, she is always in the fore- 
front with the best of skill and the most generous of 
appropriations to maintain the integrity of her vast com- 
merce and the security of her insular empire. 

Without going into any detail of the early history of 
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English ship-building, it may be said that the first ship 
of the English modern navy, as seen up to the period 
of our Civil War, was the Great Harry, built in 1488 by 
Henry VIII. She had four masts, carried courses, fore 
and main top sails and top-gallant sails, and had guns in 
broadside on two covered decks. Vessels of that time 
flying the official ensign were built more for show than 
for service. The first English three-decker was the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, built in 1637, and she was at that time 
the best man-of-war in the world. She was 232 feet 
over all, 128 feet length of keel, 48 feet breadth of beam, 
and 1,637 tons register. 

The American ship-builders were the first to abandon 
entirely the cherished features of the European models. 
The first vessel ever constructed in our portion of North 
America was La Gavarra, built by Vasquez de Ayllon, 
near the mouth of the Wateree, in 1526. 

From that time on there were no significant changes in 
our naval architecture until we began to build our Liv- 
erpool packet-ships, and they were the finest in the 
world, and their achievements on the oceans such as to 
ald distinction to the national name and renown to 
American ship-builders. The names of Henry Eckford, 
Isaac Webb, William H. Webb, Donald McKay, George 
Steers, Henry Bergh and Cornelius Vanderbilt are all as- 
sociated with that period, when the swiftest ships ever 
built were the products of their enterprise and genius ; 
and as one visits the old docks of New York, Greenpoint, 
Mystic or Boston, he finds that this once-absorbing in- 
dustry lies fallow and is practically extinct. Little re- 
mains but reminiscence of the old ship-mechanics, who 
hover about the beverage-halls and recount the oft-told 
stories of the flourishing past, over potations that send 
their tongues galloping at a rate that would out-distance 
the fleetest clipper, if we could find a competent medium 
to materialize the human voice. 

“Do you remember how William H. Webb began ?” I 
asked one of these voluble racenteurs, who did not refuse 
an invitation to say ‘‘ How.” 

‘Yes; well! he was a student in his father’s (Isaac 
Webb’s) yard, but beforo he had mastered his father’s 
business, he went abroad on a journey of pleasure. While 
at the opera in Paris, he received news of his father’s 
death. THe hastened home by the first vessel, only to 
find his father s estate insolvent. He called a meeting of 
his creditors, and proclaimed his intention, if permitted, 
to proceed with the business —to pay off every dollar of the 
indebtedness, principal and interest. Time was given 
him. He kept his word to the letter, and this, as an hon- 
orable man, gave him a solid and extensive credit, and laid 
the secure foundations of the immense fortune which he 
enjoys to-day. And you know, perhaps, that he is now 
building an institution for the education of ship->uilders, 
and has made the institution a handsome endowment. 
Mr. Webb built more tonnage than any American who 
ever lived, and his name stands higher than that of any 
of his competitors in the same line.” 

The early American clippers were broad of beam for- 
ward of the centre, but above the water-line sharp in the 
bow, deep aft, long and low; and they presented admira- 
ble forms for capacity, for stability to sustain « large 
amount of canvas, for great speed, and for holding their 
course on the wind with little drifting to leeward. The 
masts were long and slender, the sails unusually large 
for vessels of their size, and so true-cut and perfect-set 
that no portion of the propelling-force of the breeze that 
reached them was lost. Close- hauled, they drew well 
with the vessel running with 40° or 45° of the wind, 
while the best-equipped frigate would be sharp-set 60°. 
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One of the most remarkable engines of war ever con- 
structed — certainly the most formidable ever built in 
New York—was the Dunderberg, designed by William H. 
Webb, at his yard, foot of Seventh Street, in this city. 
It was a huge, iron-armored ram, with a casement carry- 
ing below the spar-deck fourteen 15-inch guns, and 
pierced for two 20-inch pivot-guns fore and aft. She 
was begun for the United States Government during the 
Civil War, but the Rebellion was subdued long before 
she was finished. Peace, however, did not prevent her 
indomitable builder from going on with his enterprise, 
and he bent all his characteristic energy to her comple- 
tion, and she was lauxched in the Summer of 1867, with 
imposing ceremonies. When Mr. Webb accepted the 
commission from the authorities at Washington to build 
the most powerful engine of war afloat, he was already, 
then less than fifty years of age, the most celebrated 
ship-builder of his time. He had constructed the gigan- 
tic flag-ships of the Russian and Italian navies, his clip- 
pers sailed every sea, and he had attained great fame as a 
bold and an original naval architect. It is not strange, 
therefore, on the cessation of the Civil War, that he was be- 
set by foreign powers for the purchase of the Dunderberg. 
This country had no use for such a costly and gigantic 
cruiser, and an enabling Act was passed by Congress, 
permitting him to dispose of the ram as he might find to 
his advantage. At that time the war of 1866 had been 
fought, and had resulted in the summary humiliation of 
Austria ; so Napoleon IIT. was on the alert, and he, to- 
gether with victorious Prussia, were bidders for the ram. 
The war-cloud, which burst with so much fury in 1870 
was then a threatening portent in the political sky, and 
Napoleon snapped up the bargain, and bought the vessel 
for $3,000,000, a figure which permitted Mr. Webb to foot 
up a clear profit of nearly a million of dollars. In pro- 
portions and naval architecture she was the most power- 
ful man-of-war then afloat. She measured 400 feet over 
all, was 70 feet breadth of beam, with armored case- 
ment running almost the entire length of hull proper; 
while abaft was her screw-propeller, 20 feet in diameter, 
and forward an enormous, solid iron ram, fashioned with 
a sharp edge, to fit the bilge of a vessel’s side, 20 feet in 
length. The Dunderberg attained a speed of sixteen knots 
an hour, phenomenal in those days. She depended little 
on sailing auxiliaries, having been fitted with enormous 
compound engines built by John Roach, who at that time 
had not himself thought of entering the ship-building 
arena. The displacement of the Dunderberg was 7,000 
tons, and her lines were majestic and beautiful. 

As a representative of the New York Herald, it was my 
good fortune to make the transit of the sea on board the 
Dunderberg on her first voyage. Under the command of 
Captain Comstock, and having on board Mr. Webb him- 
self, she steamed out of New York Harbor on August. 
19th, 1867, and made the passage to Cherbourg in four- 
teen days seventeen hours, much to the surprise of all 
naval constructors, who watched the experiment with in- 
tense interest. This was so because she had been built 
almost flat-bottomed, with nearly perpendicular sides to 
the water’s edge. Therefore she was very buoyant, very 
easy, and quick in responding to the helm, being able to 
turn a complete circle in one and a half times her length. 
Moreover, her steaming capacity was not tested to its fuli- 
est capacity, and there were experimental features which 
retarded her progress at arapid pace ; among them an im- 
mense overhang, which would strike the sea at every pitch 
of the huge ship. 

The subsequent history of the Dunderberg was under 
the name of the Rochambeau—to which name she was 
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changed by the French Government. Her timbers were 


not seasoned, on account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
Add | 


supply during the Civil War. Thus dry rot set in. 
to this the fact that the French began to experiment with 


her, and there is little wonder that she has passed out of | 


sight, like the Great Eastern ; but the fact remains that 
she was the greatest war-ship of her time. 

With clippers the passage round Cape Horn lost its 
terrors, and the passage from New York to San Francisco 
was confidently calculated within a few days, and at half 
its former length. The clipper-ship Great Republic, built 
by Donald McKay, of Boston, was the finest, the largest 


— 


days when one of the fleet clippers, home from the Pa. 
cific, shot by Sandy Hook under all sail, and came to 
anchor within a few hundred feet of the Battery. Those, 
indeed, were the days of the romance of the sea. But 
steam and iron came, and the clipper is no more! 

Of course, coasting-vessels continue to be a prominent 
feature of construction along our sea-board, and are even 
yet ahead of the world for the magnificence and speed of 
the steamer-craft which ply our inland waters. For swift- 
ness, no such vessel as the Mary Povell, gn the Hudson, 
is known in the world. 

Let me conclude by saying, that he who sits down in 


imi 


Minit 
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and swiftest merchantman ever constructed. 
ity was 4,000 tons. 
breadth of beam and 37 feet depth of hold. 


16,000 yards of canvas. 

In the fifties, the sailing-vessels made better time than 
the steam-ships ; and in 1851, the Flying Cloud made the 
passage from New York to San Francisco in eighty-nine 
days and twenty-one hours; the Comet, by the reverse 
route, in 1852, in eighty-three days ; and the Sovereign of 


the Seas, from the Sandwich Islands, in eighty-three days, | 


and during her whole voyage, 17,591 miles, she made a 
daily average of 222.7 statute miles. That was great sail- 
ing ; and who does not recall the enthusiasm of those 


She had | 
four masts, and a single suit of her sails measured nearly | 
| art presages an almost complete revolution in the navi- 


Her capac- | 1900 to write abeut ships and ship-building will have a 
She was 325 feet in length, 35 feet | very different story to tell from that of the narrator of 


the present day. While the facts of the past will remain, 
the drift of improvement in all branches of the marine 


gation of the sea. The great movement of peoples from 


| continent to continent, growing larger and larger year by 


year; the final catastrophe of a gigantic war, that may 


| set the whole world aflame ; the inevitable, if partial, 


domination of the.torpedo in shallow waters ; the intro- 
duction of the dynamite gun as a factor in naval ord- 
nance—forces like these, in their natural culmination, 


| cannot otherwise than totally change the ships of war and 


the ships of peace alike, 
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PART I—A MURDER MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER I. 


FOUND DEAD! 

Ir was a beautiful morning in late June. The sun was 
not yet risen. Along line of white fog marked the course 
of the winding river. The dew lay thick on the rank 
grass, and hung in huge drops from the bending bells of 
the fresh, sweet flowers of Summer. The world seemed 
new, and altogether good—good as it might have been 
when it came from the cunning hand of the Creator—in 
the ancient day when Time began—ere yet humanity had 
learned to live and love, suffer and die, and to face, with 
a pathetic patience, the far-off and vague hopes which the 
race would find scattered along the thousand-aged cycles 
of change and progress. 

The world was fresh, new, ready for man’s work in the 
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“TAKEN ALL IN ALL, STEPHEN WARD IS A MOST 
THOROUGHLY UNATTRACTIVE INDIVIDUAL.” 
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new day—ready, with a genial welcome, for every son | the road just ahead of him, and turns to look at him. He 


and daughter of toil. But only a few of the world’s 
workers were up and ready for the renewed conflict of 
another morning. In the little village yonder, two miles 
away, dimly seen across the fog-mantled river, scarcely 
any one was now astir. In the great house on the hill— 
the house overlooking and seeming to overshadow and 
dominate the village—there were no signs of life, as yet. 
The curtains were down. The shutters were closed. No 
one moved along the lawn. No smoke rose, from any 
one of its many chimneys, to stain the purity of the 
morning air. Across the river, the scene could have 
scarcely seemed more desolate and empty had it been 
Death that had brooded over the place, the whole long 
night, instead of his lovelier, twin-born brother—Sleep ! 

On this side of the stream the scene was different, 
though even here an hour would make much difference 
in the number of waking workers. Here, looking away 
in any direction, up the river, down the river, or back 
into the open country, the eye found nothing but a 
goodly land of farms — farms with their alternating 
stretches of grain and grass—farms with broad reaches 
of férest, untouched as yet by the woodman’s ax—farms 
with their quaint-looking farm -houses—old, low, un- 
painted, ruinous. 

Scarcely a farm-house in sight was without its vague 
and shadowy line of smoke, rising from its chimney, ris- 
iag from its breakfast-fire. And from several, men and 
teams could be seen going to the fields for the work of 
the day, while in other directions boys were driving the 
cows to pasture. 

Here comes one now—a boy driving a dozen sleek cows 
along the winding road by the river-bank—or must I give 
to one who has lived eighteen years of this sort of life the 
name of man, instead of boy ? No matter. We shall not 
need to quarrel over his title in the world. If man 


well. If boy still—time will soon make it man. Let us | 


follow him. It is not a quarter of a mile from here to 
the pasture-bars. We may find something worth our 
while. 

Stephen Ward is not an attractive sort of boy, though 


. . . . . . . | 
there is a something in his face which might develop into 


beauty —under more favorable conditions ; and something 
in his motions which freedom from hard labor might al- 
low to grow into grace—in time. Most people look well 


when well clad ; some look well in any clothing ; there | : 
Stephen Ward sees nothing of it, hears nothing of it. He 


are boys who appear princes (democratic American 
princes) in any garb; but Stephen Ward is not dne of 
these. His coarse and ill-fitting garments, patched in 
some places, newly torn in others, seem more out of place 
on him than they would on many another poor young 
man. His bare feet and ankles look uncommonly large 
and awkward. The wet grass, through which he has 
waded, seems to have given him more damp discomfort 
than another would have found. Taken all in all, Ste- 
phen Ward is a most thoroughly unattractive individual. 
Azi—— 

He undoubtedly knows it ! 

His ragged straw hat shades a frown which seems quite 
at home on his face, and his eyes appear to have harbored 


shadows so long as to have almost forgotten the sun- | 


shine. Stephen Ward looks like a young man who thor- 
oughly detests the life to which Fate has assigned him, 
and who doesn’t see any way out of it. And he looks 
what he is. And so 

Let us follow him up the road. He may find some- 
thing of interest waiting for him. 

This young man is in a vicious mood this morning. 


picks up a convenient stone, aims carefully, and throws 
swiftly at the harmless little animal. His hand was 
quick and his sight keen. The squirrel staggers away 
with one leg shattered and broken—crawls away to die. 
And the young man laughs—unpleasantly, a laugh which 
has nothing of the boy's pride of his quickness and skill 
in it, but which is full of malignity and malice. If Ste- 
phen Ward is not dwarfed, mentally and morally—if he 
is not in danger, and danger-producing, too—then indica- 
tions on the surface of the current of human life are 
sometimes strangely untrustworthy. 

The fog lifts a little from the stream, and some large 
fish breaks the cool surface of the swift river. Stephen 
Ward shuts his teeth sharply together, and grinds them 
with an access of sudden and impotent rage. It would 
be so pleasant, so very pleasant, to come here and sit in 
the shade and fish —and he—he must hurry with the 
cows. He must be back again, and in the field, within 
a half-hour. 

He glances across at the village, and his face works 
convulsively. He looks at the school-house there, and 
hot tears of indignation stand in his eyes. ‘‘ Knowledge 
is power—power,” he mutters, and his hands close and 
unclose nervously. Power, and he seeks it and craves it. 
Power, and he feels that it is far above him and beyond 
him, even in this land which boasts of its freedom and its 
free schools. He is a drudge, an outcast, scarcely more 
than a slave, and his whole helpless soul rises up ina 
mad and unreasoning revolt. A boy with ideas beyond 


| his years ; a youth with possibilities, for good or evil, 


greater than you will find in life’s morning-hour of prom- 
ise in the head and heart of the average human being ; a 
man who seeks knowledge, craves wealth, and thirsts for 


| power—and one who is likely, should Fate grant him his 


demands, to use his powers in his own way. 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, and—and——” he 
mutters, and the words which follow become inaudible, 
while the mutter changes into a groan. He has cauglit 
sight of the great house on the hill, yonder, and he 


| shakes his fist in that direction, while he says some 


harsh and unpleasant words under his breath. 

The morning deeppns, brightens. The sun is almost 
up. The glory of the day has increased. The goodness 
of God is seen in every swinging leaf and nodding flower, 
and is heard in the songs of innumerable birds. But 


only sees, with the eyes of recollection, the weary round 


| of earth’s toilsome yesterdays; he only hears, with the 


ears of despair, the enunciation of earth’s primal curse— 
said anew, and with added emphasis, for him. 

He follows the tinkling music of the tiny bell on the 
neck of the cow which leads the drove, but he has forgot- 
ten that there is music anywhere in all the universe. 

The path bends here, away from the river, and passes 
through a narrow strip of wood. It dips down into a 
narrow valley, just beyond—the loveliest place, so the 
young man thinks, and often has thought, that he ever 
knew. And still, the morning is as bright as ever, the 
promise of day as strong, and only the shadow of the 
boy’s own soul fell upon bis way. 

The path rises up to a level ridge, and runs straight 


| across it. There is no loneliness here. One can see for 


miles in every direction. And still—this morning—the 
wind seems to have-a mournful cadence in its tone ; and 
the sun, this moment clear of the eastern horizon, has 4 
dark blot of cloud across it ; and—-and—-what is that? 
What is that which lies so still and stiff and straight, 


Possibly he is never in any other. A squirrel darts across | over against the morning, while the whole world around 
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is waking to the joys and duties of the new day ? Why 
do the cows turn aside, and move frightenedly through 
the rank, wet grass? Is the sunlight in his eyes playing 
him false, or—or—— 

And suddenly he knows. Suddenly, in a moment, he 
has grown older by years—aged by the shock of his first- 
remembered contact with death ! 

A dead man lies across his path! A man with that 
awful abandon in position and posture which should be 
the final and unassailable test with which to answer the 
quavering doubts of any who ever confound trance and 
catalepsy with death—and halt between two opinions. 

A dead man lies there, with a bar of yellow sunshine 
lying upon the brow which will no more, forever, have 
the light of life upon it, or in the staring eyes be- 
neath it ! 

One moment the boy looks, and then he is away as fast 
as he can run! Away to give the alarm! Away to tell 
the awful tale! Away to repeat the most terrible story 
which ever came home to Riverdell. 

Away—away—past the farm of the man to whom he 
owes his labor, from earliest dawn to deepest dark—the 
farm of the man who took him home, an orphan, in some 
one of the years so near the beginning of his life that he 
has never remembered it—and never will. Away—away 
—and with only a panting sentence of incoherent words 
flung behind him, as he passes home, to tell those there 
the maddening story they neither guess nor know. 

He reaches the bridge. He rushes across. He stops, 
white and panting, beside a little knot of men who are 
standing and talking quietly together at the entrance of 
the main street of the little village of Riverdell. 

“ What is it ?” some one demands, sharply. 

* A—a dead man!” stammers the boy. 

‘Where ?—where ?” 

The boy manages to get breath enough to tell him. 

* And—who—who ?” The questioner runs his eyes 
over the group of men standing there, in front of the 
post-office, waiting for the mail just brought in by the 
train, which passed fifteen minutes ago. Not all the 
usual crowd are there, perhaps, but there are enough 
to reassure him. He laughs, even though it be a trifle 
uneasily, and tries to convince the boy of error — as 
though an opinion, more or less, could make or unmake 
the horror of death. 

“T guess you're frightened, Steve,” he said, and not 
unkindly ; ‘* but you must be mistaken. The sun got into 
your eyes, maybe, and i 

“T thought so,”’ said the boy, solemnly, ‘‘and hoped 
80, but-——” 

“No one ever died in Riverdell who didn’t die in his 
bed,” said the man, convincingly ; ‘‘and P 

“There has to be a first time,” persisted the boy. 

“And I cannot think how any man could meet with 
a fatal accident there.” 

“Tf you please, sir, I don’t think it was accident,” 
said young Ward, gravely. 

*“Ah ? No?” and the man’s doubts of the central fact 
of the boy’s strange tale seemed suddenly to be swept 
utterly away ; ‘‘ what do you think it was? Suicide ?” 

“Perhaps so ; and—perhaps : 

“ Well 2” 

“Perhaps murder!” 

“Ah? And the man? A stranger, or some one of the 
farmers living near by——” 

“He was between me and the sun, and—and I didn’t 
Wait long. But I think, I am almost sure, that—that——” 

“Well ? Can’t you speak ?” 

“That it was Mr. Elveys.” 


**Elveys ?” cried the man; ‘Edwin Elveys? The 
thing is absurd !—impossible! What would Elveys be 
doing there in the night ?—the middle of the night ? 
And there are three of us here—myself and two others 
—who were playing whist with him, in his own house, 
when the clock struck eleven. He was my partner, and 
we won——”’ 

But some of the others had looked up toward the great 
house on the hill—the house with the curtains still un- 
raised, the shutters still closed, the chimney still inno- 
cent of any hint or suspicion of smoke, and with the 
fresh green of the dewy lawn untouched by human foot. 
They looked at the house. Some shook their heads. 

‘*We can go with the boy, at least,” said some one. 
All the rest assented. Even the first speaker agreed to 
that, though he smiled at all the rest in a most exasperat- 
ingly superior manner, and muttered, repeatedly, ‘‘ Im- 
possible! Absurd !” 

I suppose that ‘‘impossible” and ‘absurd ” are the 
two words with which it is easiest and most natural to 
meet any of the strange things which happen in life. 
But the strange things happen, and are found to be trus 
in spite of them. : 

And so 

Though it was absurd and impossible—even the man 
who had said so could not deny the evidence of his own 
senses, when the little party stood on the level, rocky 
ridge, facing the sunrise. Edwin Elveys was dead. He 
had been shot through the head. There could be no 
doubt that he had died instantly. 

Was it suicide ? It seemed so, at first. He held a re- 
volver in his right hand; it was cocked ; and, even iv. 
death, the muzzle seemed pointing dangerously near t» 
his side. 

“Strange,” said one, ‘‘ that so wealthy a man as Edwin - 
Elveys, and a man with everything to live for, should 
have raised his hand against himself.” 

‘*Strange ? Strange indeed,” echoed another. ‘‘ Why, 
he must have been worth at least a million dollars.” 

It didn’t take long, however, to determine that the 
case was not one of suicide. It is true that the man had 
been shot through the head ; but he had his own revolver 
in his right hand, while he had been shot from the left, 
and a little from behind ; they found where his heels had 
settled down into the soil—found that one foot had been 
suddenly and firmly advanced—found that he had half 
turned to face the place where his assailant must have 
stood in order to have shot him as he had. And then— 
examining his own revolver—they had found every cham- 
ber loaded ; he had gone down—down to his death—in 
the very moment when he had turned toward merciless 
murder the instinctive protest of attempted self-defense. 
His left hand was shut tight ; not, so it seemed, in the 
convulsive agony of sudden death—but rather as one 
would have involuntarily closed it as he steadied his 
every muscle and nerve in preparation for making the 
shot on which his life depended. 

Indeed and indeed, it didn’t take long to make it ab- 
solutely certain that murder had had its wicked and 
woful way with him. And—he had seen the one who 
shot him down—had almost turned to face him—had 
been almost ready for him—had been only a little too 
late. Could he speak, the guilty might well tremble and 
turn pale. But no; he lay there in the pathetic silence 
and dignity of death ; his lips would never unclose to 
speak the name of the one who had cut short his useful 
life. The morning smiled; the earth was bright; but 
neither the heavens nor the earth gave any sign. 

The men in the little searching - party looked at one 
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another in terror. That this man had come here, and 
in the night, walking in what was only a cattle - path, 
not a road, was a fact too strange for them to dare try to 
explain it. And yet—there was hardly one of them who 
had not sometimes been as far from home, at as late an 
hour, and in even lonelier places—though on a regularly 
traveled road—many a time and oft. What had been 
done, last night, to Edwin Elveys, might have been, in 
other nights, to any one of them. There is a selfish love 
of life in the breasts of the bravest ; there is a shrinking 
horror of the mysterious in the minds of the most fear- 
less. No wonder that these men looked silently, one at 
the other, with terror in every glance. 

**Could—could he have had much money with him ?” 
asked some one. 

‘He hadn’t much last evening when we were playing 
whist,” said the one who knew his death to be ‘‘ impossi- 
ble and absurd’’so little a time ago; then, in answer to 
some questioning looks, he continued : ‘‘ No, we weren’t 
playing for money. I never played for money in my life, 
and I don’t think Elveys ever did. But he emptied his 
pantaloons- pockets in search for something—I don’t re- 
member what—and looked through his coat-pockets for 
a bit of blank paper on which to record the games. In 
his pantaloons-pockets, he hadn’t a dollar, nor any purse 
or pocket-book in which to place money; in the inside 
breast - pocket of his coat, he had a long pocket - book, 
or bill-book, and when he opened it, I saw two bank- 
bills in it. I think one was a twenty and the other a 
five,” 

The other two who had played whist confirmed this. 

‘Let us see,” suggested some one ; and two or three of 
them examined the pockets of the dead man. Evidently 


he had not been robbed. Two bank-notes, one for twenty 


dollars, the other for ten (instead of for five, as the whist- 
player had believed), were found in the long pocket-book 
in his breast-pocket. A diamond pin glistened in his 
shirt-front, and the local jeweler volunteered the informa- 
tion that he sold it to Mr. Elveys for five hundred dol- 
lars, and that that gentleman got it at a bargain. The 
murdered man’s watch was not in his pocket, but as it 
was still fastened to the watch-chain, as the chain was 
still whole, and as the hook still hung in the button-hole 
of the vest the dead man wore, there was no reason for 
thinking that any one had tried to take it from him—and 
failed. Indeed, no one could reasonably doubt that it 
had fallen from his pocket as he went down before the 
sure shot which had taken his life. And the suddenness 
and fearful force of the fall could not have been more 
markedly manifested than they were by the fact that the 
watch had fallen upon a stone, and so hard as to have 
stopped it. Fifteen minutes to one! That was the silent 
story the watch had to tell. And an hour and forty-five 


minutes before that time, Edwin Elveys and three friends | 


had been playing whist in Mr. Elveys’s own house—al- 
most three miles away ! 
Not robbery! And the men quailed still more in face 


of the new mysteries that fact involved—the new dangers | 


it made possible! They sometimes carried money, and 
several times twenty-five or thirty dollars ; they sometimes 
wore diamonds — that is, some of them sometimes did. 
But it would be easy, very easy, to leave money and other 
valuables elsewhere ; but, against that sort of crime which 
kills for the sake of killing, what could they do? What 
hope of escape had they? You see, they were panic- 
stricken—unhinged—unreasonable. They had lived for 
years—some of them for years enough to have rounded 
out a long life-time—and had read the newspaper accounts 
of crime with that apathetic sense of personal incredulity 


which will not allow it possible that any such dangers as 
are there depicted, any such deeds as are there narrated, 
can come near them. And now—now that one had been 
taken from their very midst, their thoughts and beliefs 
and feelings had swung to the other extreme ; to find 
some one shot dead, any morning, would be the most 
natural and quite-to-be-expected thing in the world. 
‘* How terrible is the danger ?” was the unspoken thought 
of more than one man in the little group, and one or two 
were asking, in hoarse, hushed whispers, ‘‘ Who will be 
the next?” It is not strange, perhaps, this change from 
the feeling which has no doubt of security to the fear of 
danger at every corner and in every shadow. Possibly 
the change is a salutary one, usually, from the stand-point 
of all save those whose fate it is to lie in stark silence and 
teach the lesson that crime’s hand may fall anywhere. 

‘*T cannot understand it,” cried one; ‘‘he hadn’t an 
enemy in the world.” 

“Not so far as we know,” amended a more cautious 
man. 

And after all, that was all they could say. Could a 
group of your neighbors, reader mine, standing where 
the tempest of murder had driven you awreck, say more 
of you? 

Edwin Elveys had come to Riverdell eighteen years be- 
fore ; he had brought his young wife with him ; he had 
bought him a home; he had engaged in the work of his 
profession. He had announced that he came to stay. 
And he had remained. He had been understood to have 
money when he came ; he was known to have made much 
more ; all who knew him were certain that his investments 
were judicious and safe; every one believed him to be 
the wealthiest man in the vicinity. But where he came 
from, whether he had brothers and sisters living, or a fa- 
ther or mother, no one knew. If any one had ever won- 
dered—the reticent and dignified gentleman had been a 
hard man to approach with a question which might have 
been impertinent ; and—if any one had asked—he had 
found no knowledge in his quest. And—consequently— 
Edwin Elveys had had no enemies—so far as they knew! 

Edwin Elveys’s child had been born in Riverdell ; that 
was seventeen years ago. Edwin Elveys’s wife had slept 
in the Riverdell cemetery more than twelve years. The 
citizens of Riverdell hnd vicinity had seen fit to honor Mr. 
Edwin Elveys in many ways ; they had trusted him utterly. 
He had served them in the Legislature, a term or two, 
and had served them well. He had been a candidate for 
Representative in Congress, and had been stronger than 
his ticket—though too weak for success. There had been 
a time when his party controlled the State Government, 
and he could have had the nomination for Governor—by 
simply saying he would accept it. And then, rather than 
betray a political friend to whom he had pledged his sup- 
port, he had fought an unavailing fight for him in the con- 
vention—only to see the prize go to a gentleman not so 
much troubled with sincere scruples and political hon- 
esty. A good man, and a true, with no man to wish him 
ill—so far as they knew! 

A lawyer, Edwin Elveys had given more time to the 
making of peace than the trial of civil suits. A fine orator, 
with a personality calculated to appeal strongly to a jury, 
he had never defended a criminal unless he believed, in 
his heart, in the man’s innocence. A capitalist, he lad 
never burdened an unfortunate debtor, nor foreclosed a 
mortgage against the home of a poor man. Gencrous, 
genial, gentlemanly—and they could say of him what they 
did. And they could say no more! 

‘‘Some one—must—notify his daughter,”’ said one 
man, slowly and hesitatingly. 


SPRING. 
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** Y-e-c-s,” responded several. 
to do the unpleasant duty. They had all liked him so 
well, they had all respected him so fully, they all 
mourned him so truly, they ail pitied his daughter so 
genuinely, that they felt the task would be a hard one. 

** |—I—suppose—I—might—if—if——”’ began a young 
gentleman ; indeed, one of the youngest of all who were 
there. 

‘“No, indeed,” cried a gray-headed man, impulsively ; 
“though I honor you for your courage. 
young—too young to put such a duty as that upon. I’m 
ashamed of myself for not offering sooner, and ashamed 
of the rest, too.” 

** Perhaps—sir 

“Well ?” 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Grantley thinks there is some peculiar 
reason why ve should be the one selected o 

‘‘There is a peculiar reason,” said the young gentle- 
man, firmly, facing the gray-headed man as he spoke, 


” began barefooted Stephen Ward. 


and turning his back on Stephen Ward ; ‘“ Miss Elveys is | 


my promised wife !” 

** Ah ?” growled Stephen Ward. 
natural one. Suppose you go at once, and s 
Mr. Grantley flushed painfully. 


‘I forgot, when I spoke, but she left town this morn- | 


ing on the train.”’ 

**You can telegraph, then, that you are coming on a 
matter connected with her father ; and when you meet 
her, you can break the sad news, and és 


‘‘She did not tell me her destination,” faltered tho | 


young gentleman. 
** Ah-h-h !” sneered Stephen Ward. 


CHAPTER 


THE 


II, 


ONE CASE OF COURSE OF TRUE LOVE, 


Ratra Grantvey had loved Etta Elveys almost as long 
as he could remember. One of his earliest recollections 


vas of seeing her wheeled along the sidewalk, in her | 


carriage, by her kind and quiet nurse, and sometimes 


accompanied by her invalid mother, in the early years | 
when he had scarcely graduated from the child’s carriage | 
A feature of this recollection, or, perhaps, ‘he 


himself. 
feature, was the memory of the wonderful beauty which 
had been hers, even then. 
childish intercourse and childish games, all the time, and 
everywhere, she had been the one object of his admira- 
tion ; she had been the shining centre around which his 
little world revolved. Her beauty and grace had grown 
with every year, and his admiration and love had more 
than kept pace with them. And now, on the threshold 
of manhood and womanhood, his heart was still true to 
his earliest fancy, and hope sometimes dared whisper to 
him that he had not loved iu vain. 

It is quite the fashion, I believe, to sneer at the love 
of girls and boys. I am not sure that I wonder at it. 
Time is needed for the testing of all things, and the 
promise of the child must be proven true or false, as 
the case may be, only when the fleeting years have left 
childhood behind, forever. It is not unusual, I admit, 
for the passion of the young to finally and fatally lose 
itself in the shadow-lands of indifference. 
dear reader 

Do you know that the love of men and women some- 
times fails? Do you know that the mature heart is 
sometimes mistaken ? Do you know that parents never 
again have the same full, trusting, undivided love, from 
their children, that they have when they ure young, inex- 


| 
| 
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But no one volunteered | perienced, and quite unused to the ways of the world ? 


Do you know that I sometimes seriously doubt whether 
children ever after win so full and free a share of pa- 
rental love as they do in the days of their boyhood and 


| girlhood —the happy days before they are men and 


women ? Grant a great heart-capacity to the young—a 


capacity to give love, and to receive it in return—and 


| what follows ? This, at least—that when time has proved 
| it, when trial has purified it, when experience and self- 


But you're | 


sacrifice have tested it, when manly courage and womanly 


faith have ratified and sanctified it, we may look into the 


| was still only a little girl. 


Later, at school, in all the | 


And yet— | 


ever gave. 
| and the country-land beyond it. 


| attempts to avert it. 


past and say that even then it was beautiful. And so, J 


| say that the affection of Ralph Grantley for Etta Elveys 


was a beautiful thing—and always had been. 
No one besides these two seemed aware of his love for 
her—unless it might be that Stephen Ward knewit. The 


| girl did not feel quite sure of it herself, and she had 
never stopped to seriously question her own heart. 
| 


She 
saw him often. She had no rival. The past had no sor- 
rows—so far as he was concerned. The present lacked 
little of perfection—as she understood it. And she saw 


| no reason for having any doubts or fears regarding the 
‘In that case,” said the old man, ‘‘ your offer is a most | 


future. So she took the good of life as it came, and was 
quietly content. 

Least of all, probably, did Edwin Elveys realize the 
fact that some ore coveted his daughter. To him, she 
To him, if he ever gave it 
a thought at all, the years seemed many between this 


| golden present and the time when he would find it nec- 


essary to surrender his dear girl to another, conscious 
that she had let another crowd his love to a place of 


| secondary importance in her heart. 


An evening in late June. As perfect a night as Nature 


The moonlight flooding village and hill, river 


An evening which should have seemed full of promise. 
An evening which, doubtless, did seem full of promise 
to many—and which undoubtedly was. But, somehow, 
somewhere in Ralph Grantley’s brain, a presentiment of 
coming calamity seemed to have found a place. What he 
feared—or expected, he could not say. He could not tell 
how the evil would come, nor on whom its heaviest blow 
would fall. He only knew that he trembled when he 
dared think forward as far’as to-morrow. 

What would you have done, in his place, under such 
circumstances ? What would most men have done ? Is 
your life still young enough —end your heart still hot 
enough—for you to find the same answer waiting utter- 
ance behind your lips that he found behind his ? Some- 
way, he did not doubt the reality of the danger which 
seemed to loom before him in huge vagueness ; he could 
not reason himself out of his mood—nor had the sudden 
falling of this cloud upon him left him quite strength 


| enough to try ; he could only hope that the blow would 


not be heavier than he could bear—that the loss would 
not be greater than he could endure—that the danger 
might not be so great that he should fail utterly in his 
And 


What would you have done? Would it have been the 


thing he chose to do ? 


His resolve was simple—natural—direct enough. He 
would go up to the house of the girl he loved. He would 
tell her of the overmastering passion of his life. He 
would do it; de would! He would have told her—and 
asked her to give him her promise to be his wife—even 


| though he had known that the presentiment which tort- 


ured him meant that, in the morning, he would be dead! 
He walked slowly up to Mr, Elveys’s house. There was 


nothing in that that was strange. For years, he lad been 
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going there, going several evenings in every week. But 


to-night his feet were slower than they had ever been be- 
fore. To-night he was later than he had ever been. 
He went in slowly, thoughtfully. He scarcely more 


than spoke to Etta, and he forgot to smile at all. She | 


had never seen him in such a mood; it wounded and 
hurt her much—and possibly angered her a little. He 


had never asked to see her father before; he did to- | 
night. True, he had never said why he called at the | 


Elveys mansion; he had never said to Etta that she 
was the sole reason for his frequent visits ; he had always 


been frank and cordial in the presence of her father—al- | 
ways ; and still, she had assumed that his visits were to | 


her; she had never doubted it—nor had the servants 


either, when it happened that one of them was before her | 
in answering his ring at the bell. But to-night—still | 


standing—before she had had time to ask him to take a 
seat—he asked for her father. It surprised her, of course, 
and perhaps piqued her a little. 

She told him her father, with several friends, was in 
the room just across the hall. She knew he was busy with 
them, though she couldn't say that they were engaged 
with anything more important than a game of cards. 
Still—she could call him. Should she ? 

She came dangerously near the young man. Her hand 
touched his arm, and he could feel it tremble a little. 
Her warm breath fell upon his face. The moonlight was 


all about them. The glamour of the night had asserted | 


its power over them. 


True, he was there to tell of his love for her. But he | 


meant to do it in a stupidly prosaic and gentlemanly way. 
He meant to show that young hearts can carry as cool 


blood as those that have been growing older and slower | 


for long. long years. He meant all that. 

But, like many another well-meaning man, he failed. 
Something in her words or her tone touched him. And 
then, she was so near. And she seemed so frail and un- 
earthly and unreal in the moonlight. A swift thought, 
sharp as a knife, cut him to the heart. Suppose he 
should lose her, after all? Suppose he should ask her 
father, obtain his consent, and then that she should tell 
him ‘* No!” 

He opened wide his arms. He reached out his hands 
to her. A sort of wild, inarticulate cry burst from his 
lips—such a ery, possibly, as the primitive men used, with 
which to woo their wives, in the days before men had 
found much in the way of language possible. 

She understood him. It was all over in a moment. 
His arms were about her. Her head was on his shoulder. 
His lips were draining hers of the kisses that she had 
never had before for any man save her father. 

‘*You love me, Etta?” he whispered. 

“T do, with all my heart.” 

‘‘ And—for how long a time——’ 

‘‘Ever since I can remember, I think.” 

* You will be my wife, Etta ?” 

“Of course. Haven't I said I love you?” 

“Yes, you have. But that didn’t quite satisfy me. 


, 


You'll find me a very jealous and exacting sort of lover, I | 


’ 


fear.’ 


“*T shall be glad—glad.” 


“Thank you, darling. But—but—I am worried to- | 


night. I 3 


“Your good fortune has not turned your brain, has | 


it ?” she demanded, archly and laughingly. 

“It is good fortune—rare good fortune,” he said, fer- 
vently ; ‘such fortune as any one who knows you might 
well envy me. I wonder what Stephen Ward o 

The girl shuddered in his arms. 


‘*That horrid boy ?” she cried. 
could endure him.” 

‘Did you know he worships the ground you are so 
kind as to walk on?” 

**No-o-o! Does he ?” she queried, wonderingly. 

“Well, I know it. And perhaps that has been quite 
| enough. I was wondering—you see——” 

** And I shall think your brain is wrong, if you talk so. 
Why not own that your worry is over now? Why not 
admit that I have put all doubt and trouble away from 
you ?” 

‘* Because it wouldn’t be true. It was not my love for 
you, not my doubts as to winning your favor—though God 
| knows my doubts were great, and my deserts little enough 


‘*You know I never 


| —that gave me pain. I seem to be standing on the bor- 
der of a great, deep, dark gulf. Something is going to 


| happen. I cannot tell what. But I am sure there is 
Will you always love 


| danger near us— great danger. 
| me, no matter what happens ?” 

** Yes, Ralph, always.” 

**And always be true to me ?” 

re Fea” 

* And——” 

The door opened, just then, and Mr. Elveys came sud- 
denly into the room. Ralph Grantley’s first impulse was 
to let Etta go ; his second one was to be brave—and keep 
her. He acted upon the second impulse. 

An angry and somewhat contemptuous exclamation 
broke from the lips of Mr. Elveys. Young Grantley in- 
terrupted it before it was half done. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, gravely, ‘“ but you mustn’t for- 
get yourself. Ihave just asked your daughter to be my 

wife. I was about to seek an interview with you.” 
} « My daughter? Your wife? Why, boy, she’s only a 
little girl, and——”’ 

‘She is more than seventeen, sir,” said Grantley, ‘‘ and 
many women marry at as young an age as that.” 


‘*H-m ! h-m!” ejaculated Mr. Elveys, musingly ; “I 
suppose that is true. My wife did! But you—you are 
only a boy.” 

‘Tam twenty-one, and 

‘And I married before I was twenty-two,” said t)\ 
| man, reflectively ; ‘‘ well—well—how time does fly! I 
suppose you could scarcely support a wife now, con) 
you ?” 

The gloom in Ralph Grantley’s brain seemed to con- 
centrate itself in his eyes. 

**T don’t know why I’m not able to do so,” he said, 
| firmly ; ‘‘it’s true that I have only recently been admit- 
ted into partnership with my father, and true that he 
isn’t rich—that is, not as rich as—as—some_are——” 

“H-m! h-m! Not as rich as I am, I presume you 
; mean ?” 

‘Tf you wish it so, sir, and since you have said it. But 
the business is in a prosperous condition, and is increas- 
ing every year. I know of no reason why you should ask 
us to delay our happiness.” 

The old man sighed, and his face clouded. 

“No,” he said, slowly ; ‘‘I suppose you know of no 
reason, and I pray God you never may—not fully. But 
there is one, all the same, and——” 

‘‘Do you mean, sir,” cried Grantley, ‘‘ that I cannot 
marry your daughter? Do you mean that I am not 
worthy of her ?” 

‘Oh, no, not at all. I could have wished that she had 
been content to remain a little girl for a few years more. 
It would have pleased me if she had waited longer before 
finding love and listening to its story. But—what—is—to 
{| —be— will—be !” 
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**But you said—or I understood-—”’ 

“That there must be delay ? Yes. There must.” 

** How long ?” 

The old man stood for a minute or two, his head bent 
forward upon his breast, his mind seemingly busy with 
some puzzling calculation. At last he raised his eyes, 


looked Grantley squarely in the face, and answered his | 


question. 

‘* Two years, I think, or three.” 

**Two years is a short eternity—when love and lovers 
are concerned.” 


The faintest suspicion of a smile shone in the eyes of | 
Edwin Elveys—a smile, possibly, for the extravagant | 


words of a young man who, according to popular belief, 


should be a mere novice in love, and ignorant of its phi- | 


losophy. But he did not dispute the young man. Fora 
minute or two he made him no answer at all. He walked 
the length of the room—twice ; up the room—doubt- 
ingly ; down the room—resolutely. 
opposite Grantley and Etta again. 
once more. 

“You are right,” he said, with a sigh; ‘“‘ but three 
years is longer. And what I have said must be as I have 
said.” 

‘*Very well, Mr. Elveys. 
though I do not understand your reasons. 


And ther he spoke 


I accept your conditions, 


” 


that you are mistaken—— 

‘It isn’t that, my boy ; it isn’t that at all. God knows 
I don’t doubt you; He knows I wouldn’t willingly send 
you to such a horrible ordeal as a test of your devotion 
would be. And—and yet 

**You need not speak more. I will be satisfied—since 
—I must be. No man could think twice of any other 
woman, when it was his good fortune to see Etta every 
day, to touch her hand, listen to her voice, and ts 

The old man actually groaned aloud. 


‘That is 1t; that is just it,” he cried ; ‘* but you can- | 
You cannot sit by her, and listen | 


not see her every day. 
to her. She must go away, and——’ 
(Fo Why, sir, you said, only a minute ago, 
that you would put me ‘o no test. And that—that is a 
test on which the life-long happiness of many has been 
wrecked.” Elveys shook his head gloomily. 
“‘T know it; I know it,” he said, sadly, drawing his 


’ 


aay ? 


hand slowly and wearily across his forehead, ‘and, be- | 


cause I know it, it makes it doubly hard—doubly hard. 
3ut—she must go.” D 

‘* But when ? where ? for how long ?” 

«*T—you—she Well, there are relatives she must 
visit. I have always recognized the necessity of her 
going —always since she first came into this wretched, 
wicked world —came to brighten and bless my home. 
She must go. I've never disputed that fact, not even to 
my own heart. 
parting from her. 
years—or three.” 

‘Oh, sir,” cried the young man, piteously, ‘“‘ make it 
otherwise if you can. Think back to your own youth— 


She must go. She must go for two 


your young-manhood, and be as kind and merciful as | 


possible. If it is money—or the hope of money—which 
impels you to do this—I beg you to let it go—and to be 
just and generous.” 

Mr. Elveys turned upon the young man furiously— 
much as some maddened animal, hunted and harassed, 
might have turned upon a cruel hunter. His face was 
very white, and his eyes blazed with indignation. And 
still, Grantley could not help noting that terror had a 
place in the man’s face, too. 
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Then he stopped | 


If you mean | 
it as a test, if you doubt my constancy, I can assure you | 


I've only been putting off the evil day of | 


} ‘*Money? Bah! Do you young fools think there are 
only two good things in this world—love and money ? 
Do you dare think Iam not old enough to have found 
the little worth of one—and of the other? Money ? 
money ? Do you think I'd risk my daughter’s happiness 
for the sake of that ? I—I cannot explain—that is, J 1/// 
not—but this matter of Etta’s going away is a matter of 
life and death !—a matter of life ang death !” 

The young man was visibly shocked. He wondered, 


| vaguely, if it were possible that there could be any taint 
of madness in the Elveys blood. 


But he controlled him- 
self, with an effort, and made a brave and manly answer. 
“‘T accept your statement, without demanding any ex- 
| planation,” he said, ‘‘and agree that your decision shali 
be final. To go and see her, sometimes, during the two 
long years of waiting and probation, and to learn to know 
those bound to her by ties of blood, will be 4 

** Will be impossible,” said Mr. Elveys, with a shudder 
‘*The relatives of whom I have spoken are not people to 
be proud of ; that much I am willing to say freely. And 
you shall not see them, shall not know them, shall not 
associate with them at all. I will not run the risk 
of " ° 

‘** Perhaps,” said the young man, his tones full of a 
fierce sarcasm, and trembling with anger which he could 
not wholly suppress and control —‘‘ perhaps you will be 
telling me next that I may not even write to her, nor she 
to me, in all this time ; that, in fact E 

“Silence must fall between you? Is that it? You 
have guessed right. You must not know where she is ; 
| you must not even know the name of the country in 
| which she lives. Nor can I allow it to be possible that 
| her letters, nor yours, should be seen and read by any 
one in all the world. Once in three months you may 
come to me. Then I shall tell you that Etta is alive 
and well——’ 

**And happy ?” sneeringly demanded Grantley. 

The old man shook his head. 

**No; I shall never be able to tell you that while she 
is gone. I do not expect that. Idare not hope it, nor 
must you. I shall only tell you that she is alive and 
weli—or—or—tell you the truth !” 

Etta was down upon her knees, now, at her father's 
feet. , 

‘Oh, father, father !’’ she cried. 

He raised her tenderly. He bent over and kissed her. 
He led her to an easy-chair. He bade her be seated. 

He turned, then, to face young Grantley, who had fol- 
lowed him, and who stood close behind him, and in 
rather a threatening attitude. 

‘*Mr. Elveys,” cried that young gentleman, ‘‘I don't 
know whether to think you are a madman ora fool. I 
don’t much care. I only know that I will never submit 
| to your absurd demands — never — never—never. Etta 
shall not go away to some unknown place, to some place 
where I can neither follow her nor write to her, not for a 
month—a week—a day—to say nothing of two or three 
years.” 

‘Yes, she will. She shall. I command her to go. I 
command her to keep silence. I command you not to 
follow her, or seek to find where she has gone. She has 
always obeyed me when I have merely requested ; I think 
she will not defy me now—now when, for the first time 
in her experience with me, I command.” 

“That may all be.. But I shall defy you. I do.” 

And for one terrible moment it seemed as though 
Ralph Grantley might so far forget himself as to strike 
the man whose daughter he loved. That danger—that 
temptation — was over in an instant, leaving Grantley 
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very white and shaken. It may be that it is as well that 


Etta’s face was hidden in her hands, from between the 


fingers of which the hot tears fell fast, and that she did 
not see it at all. 

‘‘ Bah !” said the lawyer, coldly ; ‘‘ do you think I have 
lived all these years to be balked in my purpose by a 
mere boy like you ? I tell you, fellow, I shall have my 
own way—if I live !” 

‘If you live? I hope, then, that——” 

‘Don’t say it, boy,” said Elveys, in a greatly changed 
voice ; “‘don’t say it. The time may come when you will 
regret it. I have something more to my taste, across the 
hall, than a quarrel with you. My guests are waiting. 
Good-night. But forget it not: I shall have my way— 
if Ilive ” 

The old man left the room. 

The young man turned impulsively to the girl. 

‘* You—you will obey him, Etta ?” 

“T shall. Imust. You, yourself, would not love me 
so well if I refused.” 

‘*No-o-o, I suppose not. 
me ?” 

‘* Always. True as steel.” 

‘‘Through good and evil report alike *” 

“T have said it.” 

‘*God bless you, then, and keep you. Good - night. 
Do you wonder at my presentiment of gloom ? Shall you 
ever doubt any presentiment again? I have won the 
promise of one of the sweetest women in all the world to 
be my wife, and I go away from her feeling much as I 
should if I were soon to follow her to the grave, instead 
of standing by her at the marriage-altar. I—I must be 
alone, to think, to hope, to plan. Good-night! Good- 
night !” 


3ut--- you will be true to 


He stooped and kissed her, the moonlight falling all | 


about them as they stood near the open window. 
held her in his arms for a half-minute. 
and left her. 
It was five minutes before eleven. 

He did not go home. He walked down the hill from 
the great Elveys mansion. He walked down the long 
main street of the village. He crossed the river, and left 
Riverdell far behind him. He loitered, here and there, 
but gradually went farther and farther into the country. 
Here, the path bent, away from the river, and passed 
through a narrow strip of woods ; just beyond, it dipped 
down into a narrow valley, the loneliest place he had seen 
in all the long walk, he thonght, as he stood there, in the 
silence, and listened. 

Some one was coming. The young man was not really 
afraid ; but he felt in his pocket to see whether he was 
armed or not. 
until the approaching man should pass him. The foot- 
steps came nearer—nearer—were opposite him—went by. 


Then he turned 


And he, peering out from his place of concvalment, saw | 


and recognized the man who passed. It was Edwin 


Elveys ! 

talph Grantley stepped out into the path behind the 
man. He took out his watch and looked at it again. 
was fifteen minutes past twelve. And 


It was two o’clock when Ralph Grantley was back on | 


the lawn, again, in front of the home that had belonged 
to Edwin Elveys—at midnight ! 

‘‘T wonder how Etta sleeps ?” he muttered to himself. 
**T wonder how she will endure the morrow ?” 

He could not sleep. He wandered about the village 
until the time for the early morning train. 
station, more to pass away the time than for any other 
reason, he met Etta there. He had no opportunity for 


He | 


And, as he went, he looked at his watch. | 


And he stepped behind a tree to wait | 


It | 


Going to the | 


a - . — ee 


| seeing her alone, no chance for speaking with her in pri- 


vate. He helped her carry her luggage aboard. He said 
“Good-by ” in as prosaic a manner as could have been 
possible had he been merely an ordinary acquaintance, 
Then he walked back to the main street again. 

He was one of the group standing in front of the post- 
office when Stephen Ward came hurrying there with his 
startling story, and he was one of the first to reach the 
side of the dead man on the lonely ridge where murder 
had met and vanquished him. 

He did nothing to help in the search of the dead body, 
during the hurried half-hour between the time of reach- 
ing it and the beginning of the mournful return to River- 
dell. He made no remarks—offered no suggestions— 
until he made the offer to tell Etta Elveys of her bereave- 
ment. And then 

It was true he did not know her destination. By the 

| time he could reach the telegraph-office the flying train 

| would have passed a half-dozen important junction 
points. It was surely annoying. Is it any wonder his 
face flushed ? 


CHAPTER III. 


A MORNING WITH ROBERT RORUX. 


Mr. Roserr Rorvx lived in one of the most charming 
places which you can find within an hour’s ride of New 
York City. And he lived a life which seemed to his 
neighbors to be one of the most elegant leisure imagin- 
able. He went to the city—when he pleased ; sometimes 
he pleased to go six days in the week, and sometimes he 
didn’t please to go at all ; sometimes he went in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes he waited until late afternoon ; some- 
times he impressed his acquaintances as being in a hurry, 
but usually a difference of a train or two did not seem to 
be a matter of any moment to him. 

Mr. Robert Rorux was popularly supposed to do busi- 
ness in the city, though the nature of that business was 
an impenetrable mystery to all who knew him in the 
little suburban place where he had his home. No one 
knew where he went when he went to}New York; no 
one had ever seen him in store or bank, or office or 
counting-house ; no one knew of any city directory which 
honored the name of Robert Rorux by giving it a place 
in it. And questions adyoitly put, as well as watchful- 
ness cunningly indulged in, had given nothing of satis- 
faction to any of his inquisitive acquaintances. Mr. 
Robert Rorux was supposed to do business in New 
York City. It must have been a peculiar business, then, 
to admit of his going away, to various parts of the coun- 
try, or even across the sea, on trips which lasted indefi- 
nitely. He went whenever it happened—in Summer or 
in Winter, in sunshine or in storm, when men were sup- 
| posed to stand in need of vacation rest, and when they 
should have been at their freshest and best ; his goings 
and comings utterly baffled the guesses of all his neigh- 
| bors. But they all united in calling his trips journeys of 
rest and recreation—and they envied Mr. Robert Rorux 
accordingly. 

Robert Rorux was undoubtedly and undeniably rich. 
He lived in the handsomest house in the place, in the 
midst of the most extensive and best-kept grounds, and— 
as he had had the house built under his own direction 
and as he had had it furnished in accordance with his 
own ideas—it was generally believed to be a veritable 
paradise. Few persons in town had ever seen the inside 
of the house; few had ever penetrated far into the 
grounds; and no one—so far as his nearest neighbors 
| knew— ever came out from the city to see him. So the 

common opinion regarding the elegance of his surround- 
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ings had little foundation in reason—no matter how much 
it may have had in fact. 

Mr. Rorux had money in the bank, and money well 
invested in land and in mortgages, in bonds and stocks. 
All that was well known. And there were many wild 
stories told regarding fabulous amounts which he had in- 
yested in various other—and, to them, unknown—parts 
of the great world of speculation and business. He was 
generous, just, easy with his creditors ; le gave liberally 
to all worthy local objects. And still, he suffered the 
fate of all men who, purposely or by accident, surround 
themselves with mystery. 

The Rorux servants were a silent and secretive set. 
Some one of Rorux’s neighbors had once gone so far as 
to say that he could find out a thing more easily from 
Mr. Rorux himself than from one of his employés, Shall 
1 offend the logical acumen of any of my readers if I as- 
sert that the man who said that showed by his remark an 
utter lack of appreciation of the character of Robert Ro- 
rax--and then follow with the paradoxical statement that 
no one could have induced the servants to talk at all ? 
And must I explain? Thus—then—that there was no 
way in which Rorux could be made to talk against his 
will, and that no one knew of any way in which to make 
the servants talk. 

Mr. Rorux had the look of an old man. He had the 
nervous grace and energy of a young man. The nick- 
name he had—‘‘old Rorux,” sometimes maliciously 
modified into ‘‘old Borax” — rather represented some 
thought of the community as to his nature and charac- 
teristics, and perhaps his experiences, than his age. 

Mr. Rorux was a bachelor. Besides his servants, he 
lived alone in his huge house. Rich, respectable, not 


ill-looking, it would not have been strange if he had been 


sought after and courted. But the opposite was true. 
No one with marriageable daughters would have calmly 
allowed him to establish himself on intimate terms with 
the family ; no one would have been quite ready and 
willing to accept his invitation to dinner. And she would 
have been an elderly and hopeless maiden indeed, at 
least in the estimation of this narrow and exclusive place, 
who would have listened to his compliments or accepted 
his attentions. 

Rorux—‘‘ old Rorux ”—had no friends. No one went 
tosee him. He went to see no one. And so, since we 
cannot go in better company, let us go up to his house 
this morning together, you and I, dear reader, and spend 
an hour with him. 

The house occupied by Mr. Rorux is situated a long 
way from the street, or perhaps I should say road—for 
he lives well out of the little town in which by courtesy 
his residence is said to be located—and is so shut in by 
tall trees that one cannot see it until he is almost there. 

His grounds are shut off from the highway by a high 
and broad stone wall, a wall on the top of which there is 
an ugly and unpleasantly suggestive railing of iron, the 
chief characteristic of which is a series of sharp spikes, 
which are inclined upward, and out toward the street, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 

There is a huge iron gate here, set deep in massive ma- 
sonry, and usually left locked. It is locked now. Any 
one coming here at his invitation, or by his permission, 
would be asked for his name before the key would be 
turned in the huge lock and the gate opened to allow 
him to pass. ny one coming without previous invita- 
tion or notice would ring this bell. A young man from 
the dainty stone structure just inside the gate would 
thereupon come out, ask various questions, use skillfully 
a pair of keen eyes, and then saunter slowly up to the 


home of Mr. Rorux, to ask him just one thing : ‘‘ Shall I 
open the gate, or shall I not ?” 

All this would take time. And, though we needn’t be 
in any particular hurry, we have no more time than we 
need. So we will not pause at anything so gross as bolts 
and bars; we will quietly ignore anything so undemo- 
cratic and un-American as a lodge-keeper. We will go 
wherever the wind goes. And—there—could anything be 
easier ? The young man who is responsible for the gate 
did not see us! He was looking up, just then, at a cloud 
lazily sailing across the sunny sky of June. Let us go 
up to the house ; the historian and his audience ask no 
privileges—and hare ali! 

The lawn is as smoothly shaven, as finely ornamented 
with shrubs and flowers, and as well shaded with grand 
old trees, as any you ever walked across. Mr. Rorux 
thought of all that, looked forward to all this, willed 
just what should be now, when he purchased a certain 
rough tract of forest-land almost twenty years ago. 
Listen! I hear the songs of birds that are found free 
only in lands which lie under the blazing sun of the 
tropics, and in islands which are set in the green glory 
of Oriental seas! Look! There are flowers and plants 
that you could only duplicate, from their native habitats, 
by taking a journey of a half-dozen years in the wildest 
regions of the globe, running the risk of losing yourself 
in Amazonian forests, of falling in Indian jungles, or of 
dying in the fever-haunted and cannibal-peopled ferra 
incognita of Central Africa. And here! now! draw in a 
long breath! The air is heavy with perfumes that first 
pleased the senses of generations of men and women who 
lived and died in far Arabia, or in the Valley of Cash- 
mere. 

Yonder is the house. Will you call it a palace, or a 
castle? Is its most striking characteristic, in your eyes, 
its beauty or its strength ? 

Count up the pillars of white marble along its front ! 
You can hardly believe your own senses, and must count 
again to be sure! And yet, there is so much of gray 
granite above them, and behind them, that the severest 
taste would not have them less. 

Are you disappointed in the size of the building ? You 
needn’t be. Do you marvel that one with wealth such as 
this structure indexes should have lavished all this orna- 
mentation on a house so small? Go up, then, to the 
front of the house, and face its length! Go up to the 
tree yonder, and put your hand’on the trunk as high as 
you can reach! How many feet is that? How many 
times that to the top of the tree ? And look !—up—up— 
to the top of that tower, yonder! How much higher is 
that than the tree ? 

Let us go in—and without the use of knocker or bell ! 
The immensity of the mansion this man made for him- 
self, and only a year ago—mind you—only a year ago, 
will grow upon you as you go, by my side, up to the 
room where we shall find him! Let us go in and sea 
the sort of man our mysteriously wealthy friend, Robert 
Rorux, is. 

The halls are large and broad and handsome. Weapons 
and armor of by-gone times—almost of forgotten ages— 
hang on the walls. This man has seen, somewhere, some- 
time, the ancient hereditary home of some noble race ; it 
has pleased him to copy and imitate ; indeed, I am not 
sure he las not exceeded and overdone. I can fancy 
the cynical sarcasm and the sneering self-scorn which 
have been his as he has done all this, by the might of the 
power of gold! Something, somewhere in his life, has 
hurt this man, and his heart is sore yet. I wonder how 
much more of happiness he would find in an humble 
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cottage, with one—one of his own choosing—always with | crushed back 
him, than he does here, in this money-molded pile, this 


pathetic travesty on the homes of noble birth and the 
traditions of ancient lineage, this pitiful burlesque on the 


pomp and pride of rank and state, this monument to the 


too-late present of a rich man’s deathless purpose, this 
tomb of his cramped and burdened past, this hollow 
mockery of the vanities of life, in which he walks—eats— 
sleeps—exists—and alone? 

This is the door of the room Robert Rorux 
library. Let us goin. It will not disturb him. 


ealls his 


We are 


sure of finding him in his library when he is at home at 
Robert Rorux is a great reader, or likes to think 


all. 
he is. 

T am inclined to think that Rorux’s neighbors like him 
less, and distrust him more, than they did a year ago, A 
year ago he was not, by habit and in practice, less ex- 
clusive than he is now. But a year ago he lived in a 
house the door of which opened on the street—or should 
I say was closed on the street? A year ago this beautiful 
palace had no existence except in the mind of Robert 
Rorux. A year ago the grounds around it were a lux- 
uriant wilderness. 

And this room ? Yes, this is the library. 
large enough to have long vistas of shelf-lined walls ; and 
an abundance of cozy and sheltered nooks, inviting one 
to tarry, but rather too luxurious to be used for genuine 
study. The room is paneled with a variety of highly 
polished, dark-colored woods. Some of them, indeed, 
are almost black. 

Heavy hangings of richly ornamented leather hang on 
the walls at intervals. 

The room is well lighted, despite its dark and gloomy 
finish, and the heavy writing-table of the owner stands in 
the lightest and most cheerful spot in the room. 

The room is not crowded with bocks. There are long 
spaces, along the walls, where there are no book-shelves 
at all. The first impression, to a lover of books, on en- 
tering this apartment, is one of disappointment. Costly 
pictures catch his eye; priceless statuary and bronzes 
look out at him from unexpected nooks, and rare and 
costly furniture is there in luxurious profusion. But 
the place seems, for a library, to be strangely empty of 
books. 

It is only when one has remained long enough to have 
become used to the great size of the irregularly shaped 
room, only when he has walked slowly from case to case, 
only when he has looked to see what ones of his dwn fa- 
vorites are missing—and has found them all there, only 
when he has counted and calculated, that he knows the 
number of them all must reach far into the tens of thou- 
sands. A beautiful home, this. A beautiful place in 
which to spend one’s happiest hours-—this room is that 


It is a room 


| letter after letter, which he opens and reads. 


—if one is so fortunate as to have literary tastes or lit- | 


erary ambitions. 
afford to do so had rather remain here, when he can, than 
go into the great city to do business. But it is hard to 
understand why he should ever take any vacation trips— 
very hard ; where will he find, in all the world, a more 
pleasant place than this ? 


I can imagine that any man who can | 
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upon itself, dwarfed and humbled, as it 
tries to realize their age and their worth ; books which 
cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world ; these are 
here—this is the sort of room in which Robert Rorux 
spends his best and his happiest hours. 

And this gentleman is Robert Rorux. This set of 
shelves, close at his hand, contains the books which he 
has had longest, knows most, and doves best. This is 
where you will find him during the most of the waking 
hours he spends at home. Can it be possible that he 
ever goes away without having a good reason for so 
doing ? 

He is a tall and thin gentleman, rather pale, with clear 
gray eyes which seem to look through and beyond one, 
rather than at him. He seems nervous and excitable, 
though rather strong and vigorous than the opposite. As 
for his age—what did I tell you? Watch him read that 
letter, sitting quietly in his chair, and you would say one 
thing. And now —now—look at him as he half rises from 
his seat, takes another letter from the pile of mail his 
servant has just brought him, and hurriedly, and without 
any pretense at neatness, tears it open. Would you take 
twenty years off your estimate of his age ? Or would it 
be only ten ? 

Look about you a little as he reads this letter. The 
corner of the room is in the light, and you have every 
advantage. Do you see nothing strange ? Nothing incon- 
gruous ? 

Nothing ? 

Are you sure ? 

Ah! you do—at last ? A picture turned carefully, face 
to the wall, and with a long strip of crape hung smoothly 
over it, and with a rose-stem, innocent of color or per- 
fume, long, long years ago, still pinned, with a rusty pin, 
to its dingy and rusty folds. There must surely be a 
strange romance in the life of this recluse, and most 
Iam not so sure now, as I was a lit- 
tle time since, that, in the place of Robert Rorux, i 
should not wish to go away on the frequent trips he 
takes. It must be trying to sit, hour after hour, day 
after day, under the shadow of a crape-shrouded sorrow 
which turns its dead eyes forever away from the heart 
that still thrills and the brain that still loves it. 

tobert Rorux reaches opt, from time to time, taking 
Some cause 
smiles, one or two bring frowns, but most of them seem 
matters of indifference to him. I doubt whether I should 
enjoy having him for a correspondent. 

He tears the wrappers from several newspapers, and 
hurriedly glances at certain columns in them. He is evi- 
dently a selective reader, with eyes for only that which 
immediately and personally interests him, and a will so 
strong that attractive head-lines will not tempt him to 
waste his time. I gather, too, from his actions, that his 
neighbors may be mistaken in thinking him a man of 
leisure. 

He stretches out his hand to take a paper which is 
strongly inclosed, and which has required a stamp upon 
it—a paper sent him by some one, and not one for which 


likely a sad one. 


| he has regularly subscribed, and for which he regularly 


The table of Robert Rorux is at the farther end of the | 


room. We need not hurry to reach him. Let us look at 
some of his books on our way. Here are new hooks, 
whole shelves of them, in the rarest and costliest of bind- 
ings ; 
tions, specimens of editions de lure, and the like. Rare 
books ; books made priceless by the names of owners— 
long dead, but never to be forgotten—written down in 
them; pvoks which are so ancient that the mind is 


here are rows of books published in limited edi- | 


| 


pays. He touches it, and—— 

He must have some supernatural and abnormal sort of 
sensitiveness! If you have ever seen some one receive a 
sudden and unexpected shock of electricity, and of great 
power, you can imagine something of the spasm of pain 
which shakes his arm and hand—something of the invol- 
untary convulsive activity which contorts his face! If 
you have ever seen a man standing face to face with some 
venomous reptile, dangerously near, and fearful to move 
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lest motion hasten, on the part of 
the ready and angry creature, the 
motion which means sudden death, 
then you can faintly and feebly picture some- 
thing of what his eyes and attitude showed 
as he sat and gazed at the innocent-enough 
looking newspaper. But, after all, few men 
who have been called on to face any of Nat- 
ure’s poison-pests, with such a superlative 
look of horror as his face wore, have ever 
changed expression—in this world! Few 
whose nerves and muscles have been so 
rudely contorted by an electrical current 
have lived long enough to know the pain of 
it all! 
The man speaks. Listen ! 
* What can it mean? What can ail me? 
T never had such a thing happen to me but 
twice before in all my life. Once was when I 
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learned that the woman I loved was married! 
was when I learned she was dead! And I—I wonder 
what this third attack means ? 
last. 
bring her back to life again, and to me.’ 

He picks up the paper. He carefully removes the 
wrapper. He looks long at it, trying vainly to read a 
postmark which is absolutely undecipherable, and puz- 
zling his brain over a handwriting which seems strangely 
familiar—remarkably like something he has seen some- 


’ 


where, sometime—and which still has so much of the new | 


and unknown in it as to vanquish all his powers. He 
opens a drawer. He puts away the wrapper, sighing as 
he does so. 

‘*To study over another time,” he says, sadly ; “and 
to give up, doubtless, as beyond my powers of analytical 
guessing, in the later day—when I must.” 

He takes up the paper. 


awakens no recollections ; it sets in motion no marvelous 
train of related thought which will sometimes give him a 
elew to the sender. But Iam sure that the knowledge 
of that name would make his future different from what 
it will actually be—vastly different. Iam not quite sure 
whether I am glad or sorry that he does not know. 

The paper is printed at the capital of one of the West- 
ern States —I don’t know that it matters much to us 
which one. Neither the name of the State nor the name 
of its chief city has much of interest for Robert Rorux ; 
he has been to the city, and to one or two other places in 
the State, on one or two of the frequent and mysterious 
trips to which he is given. Beyond that, reason has 
nothing to offer regarding his receipt of this paper. 

He opens the paper, nervously, and gives a hurried 
glance up and down its columns. There is nothing in 
his copy which was not in every copy of that issue ; the 
paper comes to him as clean as it came from the press ; 
no friend or foe has seen fit to mar its pages with the 
touch of pen or pencil. 

‘* Whatever its message to me,” he says, slowly, ‘ the 
sender evidently regards it as worth searching for.” 

He puts the paper on the table again, and sits musing 
for a time. He lights a cigar, and smokes meditatively. 

“T can think better when I am smoking,” he says, as 
though there were some memories stirring in his mind, 
some recollections so sacred that to them he must offer 
an apology for his action. 


‘*T wonder whether it has anything to do with—with— | 
generous friend of my younger years, who kindly came 


with the old-time pain and tragedy of my life ?”’ he mut- 
ters ; ‘‘if it hasn't, why was I so hurt and harmed by the 
sight and touch of the paper ? 
the supernatural, or of the possibility of it. And yet, I 
must remember that I have suffered in this way just twice 
in my life before ; and I must not forget the occasions.” 
He picks up the paper again, and begins to search 
systematically, and slowly, for something of definite 


enough interest to him to make him sure that its pres- | 


ence in the paper accounts for its having been sent to 
him. 

He finds it, finally, and reads it through. Vague, brief, 
indefinite, it is still calculated to deeply move him. 
ns read it: 

* FOUND DEAD! 

“ Special Telegram, June —, 18—. Hon. Edwin Elveys, for- 

merly one of the most prominent politicians in this State, was 


found dead, early this morning, in a lonely spot about three miles | 


from his residence. It is known that he was playing cards, with a 
parts of friends, at eleven o’clock last evening, in his own house. 
There are reasons for thinking that he was killed less than two 
hours later.” 


Once | 


. . | 
I pray God it is the 
I wouldn’t endure another agony like this—not to | 


| it would not have been. 


I don’t like to think of | 


Let | 


| difference ? 


That was all. Perhaps, all things considered, it was 
enough. In this world, ‘‘ nothing succeeds like success :” 
it may be that this influential paper could afford no more 
space than that to a man who had been manly enough to 
stop short of an eminence which he could have reached 
only by questionable means—a man whose life had lon 
ago reached the time of Fate’s past tenses—a man who 
was ‘‘ formerly——” \ 

But the astute editor had complimented the dead to 
the degree of assuming that the residence which had been 
his was well known—unless, indeed, it was a so-called 
‘intelligent compositor” who had inadvertently left it 
out. 

The face of Robert Rorux is astudy. He is not glad— 
I think. Iam sure he is not sorry. One moment I half 
believe that this news which he has so interestedly rea, 


| this news beyond which he has sought no farther, has in 
He reads the name of it, and 
the name has nothing of suggestiveness in it; the name | 


it nothing personal to him at all ; one moment I believe 
this—and the next I know I am mistaken. 

In his eyes, the reflection of a hot hope, out of which 
all desire was lost long ago; on his lips, the half-spoken 
wish for vengeance—a wish so old that the event has 
hardly given as much as a quiet satisfaction ; these are 
some of the things I think we may read in Robert Rorux, 
as he sits at his table with the paper held carelessly in 
the hand which hangs at his side—sits and thinks. 

Suddenly he looks up. His eyes sweep along the wall, 
catch the flutter of the rusty crape, stirring in the morn- 
ing wind, and fill with tears. 

“Oh, my God !” he cries, agonizedly, ‘if some one, 
somewhere, would only give me something to do. Work 
—work—to take my mind from its memories and its sor- 
rows.” 

He rises and walks nervously to and fro, 

**Dead !” he says, sharply, ‘‘ dead !—-is he ? I wonder 
he lived so long! I wonder he lived solong! Let me 
see ; they told me she lived less than six years ; I think, 
less than six, short, fleeting years. I wonder how long 
she would have lived if—if—if—— 

His emotion overpowers him. It is some time before 
he*can speak again. But he has a great will-power--a 
marvelous self-control. He asserts himself wonderfully 
well. 

‘*T never knew where shg lived. Ido not now. I--I 
suppose it would be safe now—entirely safe, since they 
are dead—both dead ; but I know there was a time when 
I knew that when she married ; 
I knew it when she died ; so did the 


” 


so did my friends. 


and tenderly told me. I never knew where — where — 
and I don’t know where her grave is—nor his! And I 

I never yet tried to find out anything, anywhere, of any 
one—and failed. It speaks well of my powers of self- 
denial that I do not know.” 

He takes up the paper, hurriedly, and reads the tele- 
gram again—reads it with a feverish energy which seems 
to have in it something of doubt as to the accuracy of 
his senses in having found just that a few minutes ago. 
Satisfied, again, or seemingly so, he takes up the thread 


| of thought just where he dropped it. 


**Self-denial ? I suppose some—men and women who 
look only on the surface—would say ‘indifference.’ In- 
Merciful God! Noone could say that who 
ever knew how much I loved her! I—I wonder whether 
I would be happier, now, in knowing where her home 
was ? I wonder if I should find anything of good com- 
ing to me, some starlit night, if I stood by her grave ?” 

“Dead ! dead !” he says again, slowly, solemnly, but 
without much of feeling, after a short pause. Then he 
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continues, excitedly: ‘‘I wonder if it was because he 
married her—because he was so bold as to make her his 
wife? Six years! Six years! God—God! J would 
have married her, and taken my chances, taken all risks, 
and counted life little less than perfection, for the bless- 
ing of a single year.” 

He rises from his table. He glances at his watch. He 
makes @ mental calculation regarding the next train to 
the city, and the time he will reach it. 

“Oh, God !” he cries, finishing much as he began, ‘ I 
pray Thee send me work—work! Oh, if only some one, 
somewhere, would give me something to do!” 


(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST CROCUS. 
By AstTLey H. BALDWIN, 
First golden flower of the budding year, 
We hail with joy again thy blossoms bright; 
A hopeful harbinger dost thou appear 
Of young Spring’s dawning after Winter's night. 


Hail to the thrush! He celebrates thy birth 
With eager warblings from exultant throat; 

He knows that flow’rs once more will deck the earth, 
And gives his rapture voice in each sweet note. 


Bright grow the days, and balmy is the air; 

We know the swallow soon will come once more; 
Nature’s fresh beauty seemeth doubly fair—- 

She doth revive, her Winter slumber o’er. 


O Spring, fair Spring, the Earth’s awaking voice 
With thy most welcome advent first is heard! 
And we and all her creatures now rejoice 
To greet thy reign as do the flower and bird! 


THE ANNATTO-BUSH. 


Tar name Bixa, which has been given to a genus com- 
prising four species of tropical shrubs or small trees be- 
longing to the natural order Flacoustiacee, is the native 
name of the Indians of Darien for one of the species, 
Biva orellana, 

The Brazilian name of the plant is urucuara, or plant- 
bearing wrucu, the latter being the Brazilian name of the 
pigment known as annatto. The name in lingoa geral is 
the same. 

There are probably two species in Brazil, Bixa orellana 
and Bixva urucurana, the former being indigenous to the 
West Indies ; but the two are very much alike, and it is 
hard to say which species is grown in the Amazon Val- 
ley; probably both are found, but they resemble each 
other so closely that to the ordinary observer they are 
undistinguishable. 

The species usually considered as producing annatto is 
Biza orellana. This species is a small tree or large shrub 
growing from fifteen to twentv-five feet in height, bushy 
from the root, or forming a simple stem. The leaves are 
broad, heart-shaped, and pointed. The flowers, which 
are rose-colored or whit, and somewhat resemble apple- 
blossoms, are produced in large bunches on the ends of 
the young branches. The fruit is heart-shaped, about 
an inch long, red or greenish yellow, according to the 
variety, and is covered with stiff prickles. When dry, it 
splits in two, showing the seeds in a perpendicular row 
on each side. ‘These seeds, which are very numerous, are 
imbedded in # red, waxy pulp. The plant is never met 
stowing wild, though one often finds it many miles from 
any habitation ; but it always marks the site of a former 
house or plantation. 


The two species, or perhaps varieties, grown in Brazil 
only differ in the color of the flower and fruit, which in 
the one are pink and red, respectively, while the other 
bears blue flowers and greenish-yellow fruit. The color- 
ing-matter seems to be of the same shade in both, and 
no appreciable difference is seen between the two kinds 
in the quantity produced. 

The tree is cultivated in the whole Amazon Valley, and 
is always seen around the houses of the Indians. It 
appears to attain a great age, but it never becomes very 
large ; the trunks of the largest seldom, if ever, measure 
more than seventeen or eighteen inches in diameter at 
the base. The wood is light, and considered of no value. 
The tree is subject to no diseases, is not attacked by in- 
sects, and birds do not eat the seeds. It grows freely in 
any soil and no cultivation is necessary, except to shade 
and keep down the weeds around the young plants until 
they become well established. The trees must be grown 
in full sunshine, for if grown in the shade they do not 
bloom. Propagation is in Brazil effected only by seeds, 
and the trees begin to bloom when they attain the height 
of about ten feet, which is in three years from the time 
of sowing. Ina cooler and drier climate, where growth 
would not be continuous, a far longer time would be 
necessary. 

There seems to be nothing in the nature of the tree to 
prevent its propagation by cuttings, which would prob- 
ably root readily in bottom heat, and plants so obtained, 
following the usual rule, would flower and fruit much ear- 
lier than seedlings. The plants sometimes form many 
suckers around the parent, making a dense bush with 
many stems ; when this occurs, increase could be had 
by separation, and as the roots are numerous, fine and 
fibrous, transplanting would probably be easy. In Brazil 


the fruit matures rapidly after flowering, and is ready to 
gather in about two months ; if gathered as soon as ma- 
ture, the tree at once makes fresh growth and flowers and 


fruits anew. The practice, however, is to allow the fruit 
to remain on the tree until wanted for use ; it dries, and 
as the capsule does not readily burst, the seeds remain 
long in good condition. Within a few months the tree is 
again in bloom, and usually one sees flowers and both 
immature and dry fruit on the tree at the same time. 
With the most careless culture, two full crops can be 
gathered every year. 

The preparation of the pigment is very simple. The 
seeds are macerated in water until the pulp, which is 
readily separated, is removed. The water is then passed 
through a strainer made of strands of palm, to remove 
the seeds and fibre, and is then evaporated in the sun 
until the mass becomes thick. This mass is then rolled 
in leaves, producing roll annatto, or it is evaporated to 
dryness and made into cakes, producing mass annatto. 
Sometimes the seed as taken from the pod is simply 
dried for market, and forms what is known as ‘‘ Urucu 
em grao.” 

The pigment is extensively used by the Indians in dye- 
ing the threads of hammocks and by the wild Indians for 
painting their bodies, they mixing it with turtle-oil or the 
fat of the peixe-bois (mauatee). In Pardé it is sometimes 
used to give color to cooked rice, but one never hears 
of it being so used on the Amazon. An infusion of the 
leaves, drank hot, is considered by the Indians a remedy 
for jaundice. 

An American gentleman who has explored the Amazon 
Valley from Paré to Iquitos, Peru, says that he has never 
seen in his travels any systematic culture of the urucu, 
and little of the said article goes to market from the 
territory through which he has passed. 
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‘WILLING HANDS CARRIED THE UNCONSCIOUS PERSON SWIFTLY TO THE NEAREST DRUG-STORE.”. . 


. “ERIC STUYVESANT 


SIPPED HIS COFFEE, GLANCING OVER THE COLUMNS OF THE ‘ ORACLE.’” 
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CHAPTER 


“Whar an exquisitely lovely creature that is !” 
“Where ?” 

“Oh, bother! you're looking the wrong way. 

on the left of the gate.” 

“The blonde, by the stout old gentleman ?” 
“Yes, of course. Looks as if she were bathed in dew 
fresh as a wild flower.” 

An excellent presentation of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 


There, 


Dream” was just over at a favorite little theatre ‘ up- | 
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| town,” and the crowd was leaving the building with that 
hurried rush common to New York audiences, 

** Artistic rhapsody! But she is pretty.” 

‘*T should say so. Never saw such a face !—and what 
beautiful, dreamy eyes! She is still listening to old 
Bottom’s nonsense ; but, by Jove! she'd better wake up ! 
There'll be an awful jam in a minute!” 

** What’s the matter with Old Avoirdupois ?—her father, 
probably. He reels and staggers !—there! he’s down !” 
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The young men, who had been standing aside, watch- | 


ing the outsurging mass, sprang to the strong iron rail 
which barricaded the entrance. 

The old gentleman had fallen, and the blue-eyed girl 
was struggling to drag him from beneath the feet of 
pushing men and women. 


A panic was imminent, but a strong arm swung vigor- | 


ously about. 
‘*Stand back ! stand back ! 


rhe 


There’s a man down ! 


Those who were foremost obeyed, and the friends suc- | 


ceeded in raising the prostrate form. 

A ruffian, in broadcloth, pressed forward. 

‘* Apoplexy. He’s either dead or dying.” 

Willing hands carried the unconscious person swiftly 
to the nearest drug-store. The daughter tried hard to 
follow, but the brute, who had rushed between her and 
her father, prevented. 

‘‘ Here, my beauty, come with me. Is the old gent 
your daddy ? Never mind, I'll take you to him.” 

The villain’s arm was about her waist, his liquor-tainted 
breath on her white cheek, as he bore her forward. A 
cane fell heavily upon him, forcing him back and away. 
In an instant he, too, was down beneath the treading 
feet, but the girl and her rescuer disappeared. 


When the speedily summoned ambulance arrived, the | 


young woman begged earnestly to have her father taken 
o their hotel; but the surgeon assuring her that the 
mly hope of help lay in prompt hospital treatment, she 
nade no further remonstrance, and the vehicle hastily 
drove away. 

**Can I follow him ?” 

‘Tt is very late. Are you alone ?” 

‘“‘Tam—now.” The voice quivered. 

*‘ Where do you live ?” 

‘* We were stopping at the Blank Street House.” 

‘‘ With your permission, I will take you safely there.’ 

‘Oh, I must go to papa.” 

‘*Have you any friends in town ?” 

She turned to a policeman who had entered the store. 

‘** Will you send a note and a cab to this address ?” 

She wrote a few words on a card and gave it to the offi- 
cer, then sat down to wait in the quiet place which the 
druggist had made for her. 

The crowd dispersed. The young men, who had been 
s0 helpful, withdrew to the street-door. The minutes 
lengthened to an hour ere the clattering foot-fall for 
which she listened was heard upon the avenue ; but the 
girl was at the curb-stone before the carriage stopped. 

A man sprang from it, lifted her carefully in, then 
stepped back, closing the door with a snap. 

‘*To the hospital.” 


speed to overtake Death. 
tain upon this pitiful scene of a New York night. 
* * > * * ~ 
‘You are late this morning, Eric, as you were last 
evening.” 


** Good-morning, still, and pardon my keeping you. I | 


hope you did not worry.” 
‘‘Talways do.” 
‘** Foolish mother ! 
**T doubt it.” 
“ And I—that which kept me was very sad.” 
** At a Shakespearean comedy ?” 
** Afterward ; coming from the play.’ 


Will you never give that up ?” 


The incident of the stranger’s sudden illness and the | 


young daughter’s desolation was briefly told. 
** Here is the morning paper. Look it over ; perhaps 
there is some account of the affair.” 


| ** Sagamore’s ” door. 
Around the corner dashed the horses, racing at fvll | 
Then silence fell like a cur- | 
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Eric Stuyvesant sipped his coffee, glancing over the 
columns of the Oracle, and came upon a short relation of 
the accident which he read aloud ; then turned to other 
items of interest. Suddenly the printed sheet fell to the 
floor, and his egg-spoon dropped with a little clatter upon 


| his plate. 


‘*What have you found that is startling ?” 

Madame dearly loved a little bit of sensation—of a de- 
corous Knickerbocker sort ! . 

The young man’s cheek had visibly paled and flushed, 

‘** Nothing.” 

**Tt must be something to affect your composure so.’ 

To this there was no reply, but the matter of breakfast 
was resumed, and the ordinary morning discussion of 
home affairs. Still, neither mother nor son sat long at the 
meal, or lingered when it was over ; the one anxious to 
escape the watchful eyes of love, the other to gratify ler 
curiosity by rifling the fateful newspaper of its con- 
tents. 

**Good-by, mother. I may have to go out of town to- 
day ; so, if I’m late, don’t sit up.” 

He reached the door, and loitered there for a brief in- 
stant—turning for one more glance at the familiar place ; 
gathering every detail of the great, sunny apartment which 
lovked out upon its own green lawn and broad, anciently 
aristocratic Second Avenue, with its patrician house- 


, 


| holds, still loyal to old days, old ways, and their roomy 


old homes. Thence to prim little Stuyvesant Square, 


| where groups of children and attendant maids were lur- 


rying through the park to the quaint Friends’ Seminary. 
The clock of old St. George’s struck nine; and his gaze 
came back and rested with an indescribable tenderness 
on the snowy-haired, stately mother. 

He had been her idol ; and she, his ideal woman. Be- 
cause of instinctive, unflattering comparison with her, 
he passed all younger women by and still remained 
heart-free. 

What Madame Stuyvesant’s portraits showed that lady 
to have been as a girl, such Eric’s wife must be. 

He smiles a little, but sadly, as he sees her, with well- 
adjusted eye-glass, groping through the Oracle for the 
mystery she will never find. 

The last resonant stroke of the hour cleaves the air, 
the last belated school-child hurries by ; the young man 
turns away and the dooy is closed. 


Cuapter II, 


Tue red rays of sunset were slanting down the one vil- 
lage street of Canterbury as a stranger drew rein at the 


Unlike most country settlements, 
this one boasted a well-paved highway, bordered by flag- 
stones of ample size. 

The wealth of the town, such as it was, lay in its gran- 
ite quarry, although its resources had scarcely yet been 
tested. 

There was just enough of enterprise among the inhabit- 
ants to utilize the rich gift of nature, so far as their road 
and sidewalk went ; and the contrast between the prim- 
itive, vine- covered cottages, behind the white palings, 
with the smoothly chiseled curb-stones outside was odd 
enough. 

Great rivalry existed among the householders as to 
whose strip of pavement should be most perfect and 
cleanly, and each exercised his right to wash and scrub 
even to the centre of the street, so that the first impres- 
sion given a stranger was one of extreme neatness. 

Afterward, he noted the long and beautiful stretch of 
the avenue itself, descending gently from a hill at either 
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end, and edged for its entire length by elms and maples 
whose overspreading boughs met in an arch above the 
perfect roadway. 

Half way the distance from either end, the cottages 
gave way to more pretentious buildings—a church or 
two, the hostelry above mentioned, a school, and two 
or three stores, and even one most substantial granite 
structure, which bore the signs of ‘‘ Bank ’’ and ‘ Post- 
office.” 

Behind the row of cottages on the south side the 
gardens sloped to the bank of the Duleout River ; also 
the church-yard, oy one small cemetery—chosen exactly 
half way between ‘‘up street” and ‘‘ down,” at a time 
when sectional feeling ran high—was washed at its foot 
by the. dimpling waters. On the north, andsalmost from 
the garden-limits, rose a gentle range of hills, wherein 
was situate ‘‘ the Quarry.” 

Daily a stage-coach rattled down the avenue from 
“East” or ‘* West.” The vehicles met at the Post and 
Sagamore, to exchange mails and secure meals, then clat- 
tered away again, to disappear in the outside world. 

Railway there was none, nor on the broad - bosomed 
river any boats save those of pleasure ; only the stage- 
coach and the Quarry kept these simple peoplo from ab- 
solute stagnation; and this, in the height of the nine- 
teenth century, in the depth of the Empire State. 

The landlord of the Sagamore came out to meet the 
dismounted equestrian. He was neither eager nor un- 
willing to receive a passing guest, but still shrewd 
enough to take a mental photograph of every stranger, 
and this one seemed out of the common. 

His close-curling hair and heavy mustache were of an 
iron-gray, as was the ordinary business-suit he wore with 
such an easy air—albeit it showed, in dust and stain, 
that he had seen hard riding. The restless, penetrating 
eyes beneath the heavy brows were of a neutral, steely 
hue, and even the face was so dust-covered as to be of 
the prevailing color, and gray.also was the soft felt hat 
he lifted, addressing the host. 

“Can you put me up for the night ?”’ 

‘T suppose so.” 

“Then just have this beast looked after carefully. He 
has come a good distance. By the way, what town is 
this ?” 

The inn-keeper pulled his glasses down into place, and 
looked at the questioner sharply. 

‘“Where’d you hail from, stranger, anyways ?” 

After a slight hesitation : ‘‘ From the South ; but you 
haven't answered my question yet.” 

“H’m! Should think everybody knowed Canterbury.” 

“Pardon my ignorance. Now, will you give me a 
room and supper ?” 

The host led the way in-doors, but turned to remark 
something about ‘‘ pay in advance.” 

The traveler promptly handed him a bill, which seemed 
to add a modicum of energy to the other’s lagging foot- 
steps, 

At supper, which proved good both as to quality and 
service, the stranger overheard himself discussed. 

“Who is he, anyhow ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You'd ought to keep a register an’ find out.” 

“Well, I ain’t never, an’ I guess I sha’n’t begin.” 

“What'll you call him ?” 

“Gray’ll do as good as anything. He’s all of a color.” 

This suited the guest well enough, and when the 
lounger addressed him as ‘‘ Mister Gray, I believe,” he 
did not contradict, but simply bowed ; at which that 
Worthy congratulated himself on his own brilliancy. 


Sitting by the window of his comfortable chamber, 


| long after every one in the house was sleeping, the visit- 


or’s thoughts were more at rest than they had been for 
many a day. 

The moonlight lay in a glory upon the rippling river. 
It brought out with startling purity the whiteness of the 
cottages ; fell through the interlacing boughs upon the 
roadway, with a delicate tracery of light, and touched to 
exalted beauty the portrait of a woman that rested on 
the window-ledge—a woman, but not young ; with snowy, 
wavy hair and deeply tender eyes ; a woman who might 
have been a queen, but was in every line a mother. 

The gray, curling head dropped down, and the lips be- 
neath the fierce mustache pressed remorseful kisses upon 
the senseless picture. 

‘*Mother! mother! praying for me, as I know—it is 
coming at last! Peace—rest ; here will I stay, here live, 
if God wills.” 

The silver notes of the little church-bell floated out on 
the silence. ‘‘ Peace—rest,” ‘‘ Peace—rest,”’ they chimed. 
‘Midnight is past—the dawn cometh.” 

Sinking into the spacious bed, fragrant with sweet 
country scents, there came into the weary heart a thought 
of comfort : - 

“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new.” 


Cuapter III. 


THERE was a postman’s ring and whistle at the base- 
ment. 

**Run, my child; the letter may have come! 

Agnes hastened down. Often before she had obeyed 
that anxious mandate, and though frequent missives came 
and went, ‘‘ the letter”? was never among them. The girl 
had a feeling that it never would be. She had dwelt now 
for many months beneath her benefactress’s roof, and had 
come to love her with a daughter’s devotion, so that it 
hurt her to note how thin the beautiful old face was grow- 
ing, how tremulous the shapely hands, while the anxious 
expectancy of that first day was unabated still. 

This time there was a letter, addressed in a strong but 
unfamiliar hand. It might be the one so watched for, 
and the possibility of the joy it might bring winged the 
young feet as they flew up the stair. 

Madame Stuyvesant met her at the door. 

‘*You seemed very slow. Did*he bring it?” 

‘‘ This came,” said Agnes, laying the bulky envelope 
within the outstretched hand. 

She looked up into the joy-transfigured face, and read 
that hope at last had its fruition. 

“‘T am so glad!” she murmured. 

With that strange selfishness which besets the best at 
supreme moments, the old lady looked coldly into the 
sympathetic face. In joy as in sorrow the stranger “ in- 
termeddleth not.” 

“You may get my glasses, child; then go for a walk, 
if you like.” 

Poor little Agnes! her cheek flushed, and a lump rose 
in her throat ; but, if sensitive, she was also sweet-tem- 
pered, and obeyed, presently losing all feeling of annoy- 
ance, as she paced in the sunlight up and down the pretty 
park. 

Turning once, she saw the housemaid running after 
her. 

‘*Oh, Miss Agnes! Miss Agnes! The mistress says 
you are to come back directly. She’s got a letter from 
Mr. Eric, and she says the house is to be closed to wunst, 
an’ you and she is to go till him.” 
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The two, returning, found madame in anything but her 
wonted calm. Dismissing Norah, she explained to her 
companion. 

‘My son has written for me to join him. It was im- 
possible for him to communicate with me earlier, but he 
has now given explicit directions about the journey, and 
advises my bringing some companion. Of course, he does 
not know about you, Our home will be in the country. 
Are you willing to go, or shall I seek some one else ?” 

What a ring of pride in the mother’s voice! Only 


yesterday the lovely orphan girl had been ‘‘my dear | 


child—my daughter, whom God might have given me.” 
This, in her sorrow; but to-day, in the richness of real 
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mateinal joy, she was only a necessary attendant, as good 
—no better—than another. 
sut Agnes answered, sweetly: ‘‘ Oh, I shall be very glad 

to go.” 

‘*Then please sit down and write a note to Howells & 
Howells, my lawyers.” 

It takes a life-time to make a home ; 
can dismantle it beyond recognition. 

Under common circumstances, it would have meant 
death to uproot Madame Stuyvesant’s heart from the 
spot where 
widowhood. 


alas! a few hours 


she had passed her fifty years of wife and 

Now, though she knew it was forever that 
she turned her back upon it, and almost before the echo 
f her carriage-wheels should die away, workmen would 
begin transforming the old mansion into that detestable 
thing, a modern ‘‘flat,” she felt no regret. 
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“Oh, what a lovely place !” cried Agnes, watching out. 
The mother’s eyes were watching, too, but not for pretty 
views. But who was this that came to’ meet her, all his 
face aglow with gladness ? 

‘“‘She would find him changed,” but—not like this. 


| Still the gray-haired man came, smiling, smiling toward 


her. The old lady drew back, while one hand sought 
her glasses. What ailed the light,? 

‘‘Mother! mother!” The appealing sadness in the 
tone touched her—voices never change. 

The glasses dropped on the carriage-floor, and she trod 
them underfoot as, proud, erect and, now, also smiling 
she stepped out into ‘‘ her boy’s” awaiting arms, 
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**And this, I suppose, is your companion ?” 

**Yes; she is Agnes—Miss Wilmot. She has been with 
me since—since—I have been alone.” 

The man in gray gdvanced ta bid the young lady 
welcome. She turned her sweet face toward him, show- 
ing in its radiance her happiness in theirs who had be- 
friended her. What was there in her loveliness to freeze 
the welcome on his lips and set his head a-reeling ? She 
looked at him curiously, and he instantly recovered him- 
self. 

That night, just as she was drifting into dream-land, 
madame stood by her bed. 

** My dear, I wanted to correct you. 
my son as Mr. 
Erie Gray.” 

‘* Strange,’ 


You addressed 
Stuyvesant. That is my name, but he is 


speculated the drowsy one, ‘‘I never heard 
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that madame was twice married, but I suppose she must 
have been.” 

So “supposed ” all others who noted the difference in 
surname of mother and son. 

In one of the loveliest spots in the pretty village Mr. 
Gray had built his house, of the same substantial ma- 
terial for which, through his industry, the place was now 
noted ; for early after his arrival he had boucht the main 
interest in ‘‘the Quarry,” and had opened it up to com- 
merce. Indeed, the apparently accidental coming of 
‘‘the man in gray,” on that long ago Summer night, had 
begun a new existence for sleepy Canterbury. 

Idle pleasuring on the Duleout had given place to the 
traffic of many boats, and all day long at the new and 
roomy wharf resounded the blows of hammer and chisel, 
or the cries of busy workmen. And a railway was almost 
finished, which was to bind, with its slender steel brace- 
let, the village to the great metropolis. Almost past was 
the day of the coach and its gossiping driver, and, in this 
new whirl of activity and American ‘ push,” the village 
had grown and spread and stretched itself hither and 
yon in the inflation of its prosperity. 

‘Seems a wonderfully enterprising man, that Mr. 
Gray. 

‘** Yes,” assented Landlord Betts; ‘‘ but you'd never 
think it to look athim. He’s that quiet and stern, noth- 
in’ sea’cely to say, though every word means business. 
Just rode up here a hoss-back, an’ wanted aroom. Kind 
of hung ‘round a day or two; didn’t ask many questions, 
an’ blamed ! if the fust I knowed he hadn’t bought up 
the hull Quarry. Sence then, I tell ye, things has just 
been a-buzzin’.” 

** Married, is he 

‘No, not yet; but they say he’s a-makin’ up to a 
young woman that’s his mother’s ‘companion.’ A sweet- 
lookin’ creetur, an’ mighty gentle an’ soft-spoken. Old 
lady’s dretful proud an’ set in her ways—comes of one of 
them old Dutch families down to York—an’ she opposed 
the match long at first. Seems to be agreeable now, 
though.” 

‘*T suppose there was no money in it ?” 

**S'pose not, but the girl’s a lady born an’ bred. Mr. 
Gray’s old enough to be her father—leastways, he looks 
so. His hair is eve’a’most white, though his face don’t 
seem so much old as solemn-like, an’ some folks say he 
ain’t much risin’ thirty. Goin’, be ye, to call on them? 
H’m ! might a-told me first off. Here, Lyddy Jane, run 
slong with this gentleman a piece, and show him tlie way 
to ‘** Heart’s-ease.” That’s what they named the place. 
Oh! you're welcome, ’Tain’t no trouble, not in the least.” 


’ 
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Cuapter IV. 


Tue clouds hang heavy over thriving Canterbury. 
tween its banks the Duleout runs sluggishly, burdened 
by the blackened mist that lies upon its bosom, and 
stretches out from thence to enshroud the pretty gardens. 

Even the white-walled cottages take on a leaden hue, 


3e- 


and the leaves upon the trees shrivel and grow gray in | 


the noxious atmosphere. 

If only the rain would fall and wash away this foul- 
ness! or the sun break through and burn it! 

There has been a terrible drought. Hot, scorching, 
drying up all moisture and killing every green thing, it 
hung on in its intensity for days and weeks ; then came 


these great, gray banks of vapor, with their promise of | 


the precious drops. 


Alas! they shed them not, but only seemed to shut | 
down close above the doomed village like its funeral pall. | 


Stifling, penetrating, the pestilent air clings to men’s 
faces, creeps into their lungs, and maddens the blood in 
their veins till it runs with a wild foree—and Typhoid 
laughs at his success. 

Many lie sick, and some are dead. Lyddy Jane, that 
round-faced daughter of the landlord, was buried yester- 
day. To-night’s in-rushing train brings one, with the 
look of a ‘‘ professional,” who asks and makes his way 
to Madame Stuyvesant’s mansion. 

Only one, as yet, is stricken there, and he the dearest. 
On his hot pillow the gray head of son and husband 
tosses ceaselessly, while his incoherent mutterings are 
daggers in his mother’s heart. 

Pale, erect, self-repressed, she rarely leaves her place 
beside the sick man’s bed. Even the gentle Agnes, whose 
few years of happy wifehood have gone by like a dream, 
acknowledges the other's prior right, and draws back to 
pray and comfort herself with her babes. 

‘* Mrs. Gray, the nurse has come.” 

The young matron hastens to the lower hall, where 
stands a quiet-looking man who hands her a printed card, 
stating his profession of ‘‘ trained nurse,” sent out, in an- 
swer to her telegram, from old Bellevue. His air of con- 
fidence and cheerfulness instantly awakens hope in her 
despairing heart. 

As she turns toward him, a strange sense of previous 
familiarity with that beautiful face comes over him, and 
he watches her curiously, puzzling to ‘‘ make it out,” but 
fails. 

** Will you have supper before you go up-stairs ?” 

** Perhaps it would be best.” 

‘*This way, then,” and she directs him to the place. 
He thanks her, she smiles sweetly, gravely—and the mys- 
tery is solved. 'Fhese two have met before, and the ‘ pro- 
fessional’s” gaunt cheek flushed with shame as he re- 
membered where. 

‘** Mother ”— for the first time in many days the tone is 
rational. 

‘* My son.” 

** Faithful mother !” 

‘“‘The wife kneels at the bedside. 
ling, I have been—very ill.” 

That is all past, dear—my husband.’ 

He smiles wanly into her blue eyes. ‘I shall not get 
well.” . 

**Oh, yes; you will! You are better—so much better, 
Erie. Tell him, mother ; he will believe you.” 

**T have something I must tell you. Is she here ?” 

Madame Stuyvesant laid her hand gently upon his thin 
fingers. 


‘*Agnes, my dar- 


‘*God has let me come back to say it. Mother— 
wife—I am a miserable, remorseful man. Even when I 
have seemed happiest, the load was heavy. In this pretty 
village—in a new, busy life, there promised forgetfulness 
and peace.” 

The words faltered feebly, at long intervals, from the 
parched lips, and with bated breath the women listened. 

‘*Don’t talk any more, my boy. By and by you will 
be stronger.” 

“By and by—too late! Once—I killed—a man !” 

A silence which only the ticking clock dared break. 
The mother smiled incredulously, but the wife seemed 
freezing. 

“It was many years ago; on the night your father 
died, Agnes, When he fell in the lobby of the littlo 
theatre, I raised him up. A man in the crowd insulted 
you. I struck him down senseless, beneath the trampling 
feet, and paid no further heed. 


“Tn the morning—in the old breakfast-room, mother 


—you gave me the paper and I read that he was dead— 
by my blow. Detectives were in search. I thought of 
our old name, of your agony, and I went away ; leaving 
you to guess why. Even your worst conjectures were 
not half so bad as the truth. 

“Struggling with the inclination to go back and face 
the ordeal like a man, yet loving you too well, I journeyed 
up and down, seeking rest, and finding only torment. It 
was a fearful conflict. In six months I was an old, gray- 
headed man. I stumbled upon this place for a night’s 
lodging, and here there came to me the first ray of hope 
and comfort. You know the rest—— 

“Tt is all past—and Iam dying. Iam glad, glad—to go 
this way. You and Agnes will keep my secret. Go away 
from here, and give my children back their rightful name 
—the proud old name which never can be shamed, now.” 

Not one of the trio remembered the hired attendant, or 
noted that he had been listening to every word, or that 
he had risen and come toward them with a strange, rapt 
look upon his face. Like a bell upon the silence came 
the low, intense voice. 

“You shall not die, but live !’’ 

The women started, but the sick man turned a calm 
gaze on the speaker. He was too near the land of rest to 
be moved by any human specch. 

The nurse went on, speaking rapidly, his eyes glowing 
with religious fervor. 

You did not kill a man. 
am he !” 

Ah! even the dull ear of Death can listen now. 


You gave him life—and I 
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‘Yes. Iam he that, in the lobby cf that play-house, 
inebriated, vile, addressed this lady like the ruftian that 
Iwas. I was picked up for dead, and so the reporters 
gave it for a fact. Afterward, I was glad to let it re- 
main so; for dead I was to the old, wild life. 

**T lay in the hospital many weeks, and when I recoy- 
ered from that blow Iwas a changed man. But my 
health was gone, my old employment closed to me ; so 
I staid hanging about Bellevue, making myself useful 
where I could. The surgeons began to call upon me to 
help them ; by degrees I progressed, and finally put my- 
self in training for my present duty. It was the Lord’s 
will, for with the work came the strength to do it. 

‘*When I was sent here, there was something about 
Mrs, Stuyvesant’s face— pardon me, madam, the pleas- 
ure of first giving you your real title—that seemed fa- 
miliar, When she smiled, I knew her. But not till now 
did I guess who you were. 

‘*Surely the ways of the Lord are strange, and not as 
the blundering ways of men. 

‘*He-and He only—brought me to this chamber, and 
in His name I bid you live. You shall not die!” 

The little children crept in, gazing with awe-struck 
eyes upon the enthusiast’s face. 

‘*Mamma—mamma! is he a prophet ?” 

Her husband’s glance turns toward her also. A strange 
light is in it—yet less of heaven than earth—a hopeful, 
human, questioning glance. 

The brave blue eyes smile back their message. 

‘*Yes, darlinzs ; he is! God’s comforter and prophet.” 


TO MY BED, 
By J. E. P. 


Let poets strike the tuneful wire 
In scornful Beauty’s praise; 

Far be from me the vain desire 
To emulate their lays. 

A softer subject fills my brain, 
Inspires my grateful song— 

To thee, my bed, this humble strain, 
These homely rhymes, belong. 


My earliest friend! how many hours 
Of rest I owe to thee! 
When friends are cold, and fortune lowers, 
Thou still art true to me, 
’Tis said that love’s an empty sound, 
And friendship but a name; 
But thee, my bed, I’ve ever found, 
Night after night, the same. 


Visions of infancy ariso— 
Of nursery days long fled, 

Of rosy cheeks and sleepy eyes, 
And tucking up in bed; 

A kiss, and then a soft Good-night, 
And heavy eyelids closing: 

Who has not known the slumber light 
Of childhood thus reposing ? 


Sometimes to lie awako, and watch 
The moonshine on the floor, 

Or with a rapt attention catch 
The creak of distant door; 

Or, if in winter-time, to peep 
The closéd curtains through, 

And see the fire, while footsteps creep, 
And lights go to and fro, 


’Twas so in childhood. Then in youth 
To thee, my bed, I owe 

The dreams, how far surpassing truth! 

That youthful sleepers know. 


Dreams of true love and friendship warm, 
That only come at night; 

The dawning day dispels the charm, 
And fades the vision bright, 


When wearied with the discontent 
Of others, or my own, 

Such consolation thou hast lent 
That all my cares have flown, 

And I have risen on the morn, 
With purpose good and strong 

That virtue shoul’ my Jife adorn, 
Content to me belong. 


And in that time when tears are shed, 
And daylight looks like folly, 

Calm rest I find on thee, my bed, 
Alone with melancholy. 

Then times and places, scenes I trace, 
Forever passed by, 

And friends who’ve run their earthly race, 
And rest them in tho sky. 


Thus have I shown in rhymes uncouth 
How thou, my bed, hast been, 

Through playful childhood, hopeful youth, 
A friend in every scene, 

On thee, her quiet place of rest, 
How sorrow ceased to weep, 

How anger fled the ruffled breast, 
And yielded up to sleep. 


And now, when evening breezes blow, 
And friends are hovering by, 

And ago or sickness lays me low, 
And warns meI must die, 

Gently I hope to rest on thee, 
My old, my earliest friend, 

That where young life first greeted m 
Our fellowship may end. 
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A LADY 
Dy HeLen 
THeEne is a great fascination to us who live in this world 
of the nineteenth century, surrounded with everything be- | 
longing to our own time, to look backward and try to 
pierce the veil which covers the remote past, and to pict- 
ure to ourselves the life of those who lived in the child- 
hood of this world, which sometimes seems to us so old. 
In the land of Lys pt, more than five thousand years ago, | 
there reigned a civilization and culture which might in 
many respects put our much-vaunted superiority to shame, 
and we may in thought not only rebuild their temples 
and trace the history of their great conquests, but also 
repeople this ancient world with real men and women, 
dress them in their own clothes, and learn to know their | 
ways and faces as if they were truly the old friends which 
they ought to be. In other ancient lxnds this is almost 
impossible, so much has perished, so little remains to us 
with which to put ' 
together a picture 
full of the small 
dletails of every-day 
life. In Egypt, the 
whole life of the 
nation rises before 
us, and prince and 
peasant, queen and 
lowly maiden alike, 
live again with all 
their daily sur- 
roundings. This 
almost magical res- 
urrection of an an- 
cient people in full 
life and activity is 
due to two causes : 
first, to the dryness 
of the climate, 
which has preserv- 
ed to us perishable 


THRONE OF QUEEN HATASU, 


| tions and follow the course of the streets. 


(IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 
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MARY TIRARD. 


substances and beautiful paintings in such perfection 
that many seem as fresh as if they were pictures of to- 
day ; and secondly, to the character of the old Egyp- 
tians themselves, who desired to live for posterity, and 


| to perpetuate, not the great facts of their history alone, 


but also the daily life of each individual. 

The houses in which they lived are gone; there are 
searcely any remains of them, except at Tell-el-Amarna, 
in Middle Egypt, and there we can only trace the founda- 
These houses 
they built of mud and wood, to last but for a moment, 
and they called them inns, or hostelries ; while their 
tombs—their dwellings, as they said, for eternity they 
built of stone. “The sanctity of the grave has preserved 
to us in these tombs treasure-chambers, and in no other 
country of the world has the truth of the old maxim been 

so conclusively 
proved, that ‘the 
measure of respect 
paid to the dead is 
an index to the 
state of civilization 
of the living.” Here 
in the tomb the 
immortal pictures 
have rendered the 
earthly life of the 
ancient Egy p tian 
eternal; here the 
“lady of the 
house” is always 
at home, and even 
the mysteries of he1 
toilet are revealed 
to each careless 
passer-by who casts 
his curious glance 


(IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) upon the walls. 
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One of the most interesting revelations that dawn upon 
the unlearned observer is that, while most of the tombs 
in other countries show us the deceased taking a touching 
farewell of this world, or are filled with mournful pane- 
gyrics or joyful hopes of a future existence, the Egyp- 
tian tomb stands by itself in the absolute freedom of treat- 
ment allowed to the artist, who, unconscious that he is 
standing on holy ground, perpetrates his jokes upon the 
people of his time; his drawings are often more the 
equivalent of Du Maurier’s social satires than of Leslie’s 
trim modern maidens. In some inner chambers his fer- 
tile imagination is cramped within narrow limits, and the 
warning finger of the priest is raised against the intru- 
sion of things too secular ; but in the entrance-halls and 
passages it would seem as though he had often had free 
commission to cover so much space, and his taste for 
caricature has given us a vivid insight into the manners 
and eustoms of his time. From such an artist we learn, 
in a realistic way, that ladies in Egypt of 3,000 and 4,000 
years ago not only wore jewelry, but that they were not 
above the frivolity of chattering together, when they met, 
upon the relative beauty of their ear-rings. They re- 
quired, or, at all events, they often had, the assistance of 
many hand-maidens, whom we see surrounding their mis- 
tress at her toilet, some bringing her flowers, some jewels, 
some vases of perfumes, some busy rubbing oil into her 
soft skin after the bath, while others stand patiently 
awaiting her bidding. Afterward we see these ladies of 
fashion as, with careless ease and natural grace, they join 
in the feasts, they sit listening to the music of profes- 
sionals, or are themselves the performers, or converse, or 
look on at the dancing of hirelings. In every trait de- 
picted they are essentially human, essentially feminine, 
essentially living. 
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comfortable home, such as books and furniture. Amongst 
the latter, beautiful works of art have been preserved to 
us; as, for instance, the throne of Queen Hatasu (recently 
presented to the British Museum), made of wood, inlaid 
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In trying to estimate how much an exaggerated spirit | with gold and silver, in which, nearly 4,000 years ago, 
this famous royal lady sat and planned her wonderful ex- 


TRANSPARENT DRESS. 


of fun has sometimes been at work in these pictures, we ; 


are aided by the objects placed in the tombs with the 
bodies. Here we find all the necessaries of daily life, such 


peditions to the spice-lands of old. But perhaps even 
more curious and interesting than gorgeous thrones of 
kings and queens are the articles used and worn by a 
lady in her every-day life ; and amongst these we will first 
mention the wigs, which are often found placed in wig- 
boxes, ready for her to put on. Some of these are very 
elaborate ; one, in the British Museum, is almost perfect, 
and consists of an upper part entirely composed of little 
curls, while the long hair below is divided into number- 
less small plaits ; another, at Beslin, is very similar—it is 
still less broken, and each little plait has a curled end. 
In the fresco of the feast at the British Museum the 
ladies have their hair dressed in a compact mass, divided 
at the ends into tiny plaits. Fashionable ways of dress- 
ing the hair, or of shaping the wig, may be discovered by 
studying the statues of the deceased, which were placed 
in the tomb. These are often represented wearing wigs, 
some short and thick, as that of the beautiful statue of 
the Lady Nefert in the Boulak Museum ; others with 
longer hair flowing down over the shoulders, or with two 
thick pieces in front covering the ears and descending 
over the chest. All show elaborate care and trouble, 
and, indeed, in some the face itself seems secondary to 
the immense mass of hair which surrounds it. These 
wigs were made either of sheep’s wool or of human hair ; 
the former were probably for every-day wear ; the latter, 
perhaps, kept for festivals, for state occasions, or for 
wearing in the temple processions, when the women, no 
doubt, had to appear in all their splendor before their 
king, who was both high-priest and monarch. These 
immense wigs would then give them additional import- 


| ance ; viewed by itself, such a wig, doubtless, appears an 
as food and clothing, as well as the surroundings of 4! 


absurdity, but seen in numbers it must have produced a 
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pleasing uniformity, not less imposing or more ridicu- 
lous than the shakos of our guards or the wigs of our 
barristers, 


! 


But wigs were not always worn by every Egyptian lady ; | 


it was a glory to have long hair, and it was only when this 


failed her that she had recourse to what was purely arti- | 


ficial. In one of the novels of ancient Egypt, the ‘‘ Tale 
of Two Brothers,” we find the heroine of more than 3,000 
years ago so busy braiding her hair that she begs her 
brother-in-law not to disturb her, but to fetch what he 
wants from the chest himself, ‘‘lest her locks might fall 
by the way.” Perhaps the prettiest way of wearing the 
hair is found in the representation of one of the lute- 
playing damsels in a Theban tomb, whose naturally curl- 
hair follows the curves of both head and neck, giv- 
ing us a pretty picture of a graceful girl amongst so 
many that border upon the grotesque. 

Amongst the women of Nubia we find living pictures 
ut the present day of these old Egyptian styles ; and the 


lng 


shocks of hair in innumerable little plaits, carefully oiled | 
with castor-oil, make one sometimes wonder whether the 


ladies of the old frescoes are not around one in very life ; 


to the top with a long thorn. 

Wooden pillows are used by these Nubian women, hol- 
lowed out for the head, not so much to give rest in sleep 
as to guard the hair from being injured during uncon- 
sciousness. Wooden pillows from Egyptian tombs fill 
glass cases in our museums, and it is strange to see how 


little difference there is between the ancient and the | 


modern. 

Curious hair-recipes occur on many of the papyri, some 
of which are very absurd. One, to prevent the hair from 
turning gray, directs that a salve should be made from 
the biood of a black calf, cooked in oil ; in another, that 
of a black bull is preferred for the same object; evi- 


dently the color of the animal was to pass through the | 


salve into the hair. In another place we read of the 
tooth of a donkey dipped in honey being used for really 
strengthening the hair; and the ingredients for an in- 
genious compound are given for injuring the hair of a 
rival, and the counter-remedy to be used by those who 
think their hair-oil has been tampered with by a sus- 
picious friend, Cakes of a composition which absorbed 
oil were always placed on the heads of guests at feasts, 
and from them the oil gradually trickled down through 
the hair. 
us, but to them it appears to have given great pleasure ; 


’ 


and with the Egyptians, as well as with the Hebrews, oil | 


was symbolical of joy and gladness. Rouge and other 
coloring substances were used by women in Egypt to en- 
hance, as they thought, their beauty ; the eyes had often 
a green line underneath them ; the lashes and eyebrows 
were penciled in black ; and, as in modern Egypt, the 
nails were always stained red with a preparation from the 
henna-plant. In our museums we can see the little pots 
and vases formerly filled with these unguents and colors, 


and the pencils they used with them, as well as various | 


sorts of combs and hair-pins ; of the latter, there is a 


very pretty set in the Museum at Boulak—single-pronged with long bows ; at other times the left arm only was put 


wooden pins, with jackal-heads, stuck into a cushion in 
the form of a turtle, which was evidently one of the 
favorite dressing-table ornaments belonging to the de- 
ceased lady. 


All these little essentials of the toilet were placed in 


the tombs by the loving hands of friends and relations, 
for the use of that spiritual body which, they believed, 
required all the adornment the lady had loved on earth. 


Notwithstanding the elaborate care lavished by the 
Egyptian lady on her personal stdornment, she adopted 
a simplicity of dress suitable to the climate in which she 
lived. Except for the wig, the head was usually uncoy- 
ered, with sometimes a colored band tied round it. The 
queens often wore the vulture head-dress ; but this was 
more as an Official ornament than as a covering. In com- 
mon life, also, the women, both of high and low degree, 
went barefoot, though they Nad sandals to wear when 
they were in full dress. These sandals were made of 
papyrus, or palm-fibre, or of leather ; they had straps to 
pass round the foot and between the toes, and in some a 
piece of the sole was turned up and bent over the toes, 
to protect them ; in later times some of the leather san- 
dals had sides to them, which causes them very much to 
resemble modern shoes. 

We cannot help noticing in Egypt, as in other coun- 
tries, how very much national or individual character is 
expressed by the form of dress worn. In the ancient 
tombs of Beni Hasan the nationality of the strangers 
(there represented as arriving in Egypt) is indicated, not 


only by their Shemite faces, but also by their long, rich 
° ° ° ’ ° | 
while in the children’s hands are dolls made of pieces of 
cane, with miuiature models of ancient wigs pinned cn | 


robes, contrasting with the plain white dress of the 
Egyptians, which was in accordance with the character 
of that nation, whose simplicity, gentleness and poetic 


| temperament is yet seen amongst the modern dwellers on 


the banks of the Nile. Herodotus says of dress in Egypt 
that ‘‘the men have two vests—the women, only one ;’ 
and it is a fact of Egyptian history that the dress of the 
man was always more elaborate and complicated than 
that of the woman. The old historian adds that ‘ they 
[that is, both men and women] are so regardful of neat- 
ness that they wear only linen, and that always newly 
washed.”’ The testimony of Herodotus is borne out by 
the representations of men washing their clothes found 
at Beni Hasan (about 2,000 B.c.), while every traveler on 
the Nile often sees the modern Egyptian washing his one 
long blue shirt in the river ; afterward he washes him- 
self, and then putting on his wet garment, both dry to- 
gether in the sun as he goes about his work. 

Under the old empire in ancient Egypt, both queen 
and peasant wore, as a rule, the same close-fitting robe, 
which reached from the shoulders to the ankle ; this was 
either supported by two straps somewhat like the modern 


| braces worn fy men, or it covered the shoulders and 
| opened on the chest inY form, These dresses were made 


| of linen, sometimes of an unbleached yellow hue, though 
A most disagreeable practice this may seem to | 


white was preferred as the coolest and the most cleanly. 
When, later, the great conquests of the Egyptians 
opened the country to foreign influences and customs, 


| we find a great change in the fashion of dress ; then it was 


that both men and women began to wear the long, trans- 


| parent robes—more decorative, perhaps, than useful—as 
| found represented most perfectly in the sculptures of 


Abydos, thtugh some of the casts from the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes, in the British Museum, give us a very 
good idea of their beauty. The outer robe, which covered 
the old, close-fifting garment, descended in graceful folds 
to the feet ; it was sometimes made without sleeves, part 
of the dress hanging over the shoulders and tied in front 


through a sleeve, and the right arm left free ; or there 
might be two sleeves, either almost close-fitting to the 


arms, or hanging down nearly as far as the knees. These 
dresses were capable of artistic draping according to the 
taste of the individual, but always, in the case of the 
woman, followed the beautiful lines of her figure, and 
were never forced, like some of the men’s clothes in an- 
cient Egypt, and some of the modern dresses of our own 
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country, to represent an exaggerated shape which could 
belong to no human being. The dress simply clothed 
the figure ; the woman, too unconscious of her beauty to 
try to hide it, allowed the long, sweeping lines to be seen, 
until the Greeks taught them those beautiful, elaborate 
folds of drapery which win the admiration of the world. 
The material found in such quantities in the tombs is 
never ‘‘made up”’ into dresses, partly because such dresses 
as were worn required little m:king, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the living friends and relations thought that the 
fashions might alter so much, in the course of years, that 
the lady who had gone to the Hidden Land would rather 
have her trousseau in such form that she could use it as 
she liked. 

This material is always of linen, generally toned by age 
to a beautiful yellow or tawny brown. Notwithstanding 
their love for white, we often find the Egyptians repre- 
sented their goddesses or their deceased friends in robes 
that were remarkable for the wealth of coloring lavished 
upon them. These dresses are sometimes yellow, with red 
sashes tied in front, the long ends reaching to the bottom 
of the robe; sometimes red, covered with yellow stars ; 
others are embroidered in diamond patterns, with pearls 
and precious stones, design of lotus or papyrus forming 
a beautiful border at the top and bottom. This coloring 
may seem to us crude and harsh, and, indeed, it is quite 
unsuitable for our dull climate ; but in the atmosphere of 
Egypt the brilliance of the sunshine takes out all vivid 
coloring, and blends it into the softness and harmony of 
a rainbow. 

The Eastern love for color and decoration was shown 
also by the taste of the ancient Egyptians for jewelry, 
often composed of many-colored enameled pastes or 
stones in harmonious patterns ; this is fully borne out in 


the Egypt of to-day, where young and old, rich and poor, 
alike love their jewels, whether they consist of costly 


diamonds or of strings of cheap and gaudy beads. In 
the old frescoes the ladies are represented literally cov- 
ered with ornaments, and we are able to compare these 
pictures with the objects themselves found on the mum- 
mies. 

Some of these have a religious character ; such are the 
amulets and charms, which were supposed to help the 
deceased in the under-world, the sacred eye of Horus, 
the symbols of life and stability, the scarabeeus, or sacred 
beetle ; numbers of these are found in the coffins, in 
either costly or common metal, according to the wealth 
or rank of the deceased. Rings with emblems of the 
gods are very frequent; they often tell us to the service 
of which divinity the wearer was devoted, or they give us 
his rank, as they were often used as official seals. In the 
Louvre is, for instance, the ring of Rameses II., with a 
horse on the seal. Pectoral plates, sometimes of rich 
workmanship, protected the heart of the deceased, and 
were often in the form of the outspread wings of the 
sacred hawk, or vulture, the feathers beautifully enam- 
eled in different colors. All mummies had their jewels, 
but some of the most beautiful which have been found 
are those now at Paris, which belonged to a son of Ra- 
meses II. These are surpassed by those of Queen Aahho- 
tep (mother of Aahmes L., of the eighteenth dynasty, or 
of his wife Nofertari), which form one of the glories of 
the Boulak Museum, and show us to what perfection 
the Egyptian goldsmiths of that period carried their art. 
Some of the bracelets are of gold open-work, with figures 
of animals wrought in enamel. The large necklace is 
composed of eight or nine rows of ornaments ; of these 
we may mention the little gold jackals that sit on their 
haunches, the figures of antelopes pursued by tigers, the 
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vultures and hawks with their wings outspread, the lotus. 
and other flowers ; all these were sewn on to some ma- 
terial by a little ring behind each figure, and the whole 
was fastened round the neck by a clasp composed of two 
hawks’ heads of gold. Below this necklace was worn the 
pectoral, in which the king is represented standing in the 
centre of a little shrine ; on either side is a divinity pour- 
ing over his head the water of purification. Besides 
these jewels, there is the queen’s diadem of gold, with 
sphinxes guarding a cartouche of blue enamel, and many 
amulets and charms ; one of the latter consists of a little 
gold boat, with golden rowers holding their silver oars un- 
der the orders of the commander seated in the centre. 
Many of the human and animal figures in this collection 
are really beautiful sculptures in miniature. With her 
jewels was buried the queen's mirror of gilded bronze, 
its ebony handle decorated with a carved golden lotus- 
flower. Mirrors of the same shape are to be found in all 
museums ; the Arabs in Egypt sell them to the tourists, 
and the Nubian children treat them as playthings ; they 
are all loot from the tombs of ladies of the ancient past, 


| who seem to have found great delight in studying the 


appearance of dress or features, with the help of their 
mirrors of polished bronze. 

Thus we learn, both from the pictures of bejeweled 
ladies and from the mummies of the ladies themselves, 
that jewelry was much more an article of dress in the old 
time than it is now; in fact, it follows from the above 


that, while giving but scant attention to the more per- 
ishable materials of their clothing, which were worn in 
the simplest possible forms, they lavished their skill of 
workmanship upon the more costly and more lasting 
jewelry. Bracelets were worn on the upper part of the 
arms, as well as on the wrists; heavy twists of gold 
adorned the ankles ; other jewels covered the forehead, 
neck and breast. Ear-rings were introduced from the 
East during the period of the great conquests of the 
fourteenth century B.c., aud were often so heavy that 
they were fastened to the wig instead of to the ears. In 
no museum can Egyptian jewelry be so well studied as at 
Boulak, where it survives in all its beauty and costliness, 
and excites our wonder at its workmanship. Not only 
do we see precious stones, enamels, and inlaid-work in 
rich setting, but we find that the clasps of necklaces and 
the hinges of bracelets are on models which have not 
been improved upon at the present day. Their neck- 
laces were no mere strings of beads, but an elaborate 
collection of jewels or gold representations of animals 
and the like, which really formed a garment—a graceful, 
close-fitting covering for the neck, shoulders and upper 
part of the chest, so that it must often hgve appeared, 
from a distance, like a glittering golden suit of mail. 
Naturally, only queens and people highly placed could 
afford such costly ornaments, but the spirit of decora- 
tion extended to the people, and no female mummy was 
buried without her necklaces, even though they should 


consist only of rows of colored beads skillfully woven 
into the form of an open net-work to cover the neck ; in- 
deed, it would appear that their intention was to have 
some decorative covering which should allow of cool 
breezes lightly fanning the upper part of the body, while 
at the same time such covering should form a complete 
investment, 

Their child-like enjoyment of adornment with bright 
colors is seen more perfectly in those wreaths of flow- 
| ers which were really the jewelry of home life in Egypt. 
| The wreaths worn round the heads of guests at feasts 

were nearly always composed of lotus-flowers, both buds 
| and full-blown blossoms being used ; while their necks 
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were wreathed with garlands of various kinds. And flow- 
ers were used, perhaps even more to decorate the lady 
at her death than they had been while she was alive. 
Wreaths and bouquets are always found with the mum- 
mies ; and when the mummy - case of the grandson of 
Queen Aahhotep was opened, at Cairo, the body was found 
covered from head to foot with garlands, and, strange to 
relate, amongst the flowers was a dead wasp, quite per- 
fect ; attractod by their sweet smell, as the body lay in 


A LADY IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


A DOLL OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


child-life. Dolls of wood or bronze, with painted bodies 
and bugled hair, some well made, some with little likeness 
to humanity ; animals with strings to pull their jointed 
limbs—a hippopotamus in the British Museum, croco- 
diles, with movable jaws, at Berlin and at Leyden. As 
we look at these toys, the children of that far past seem 
very near to us, with their human love for their mock 
babies, picturing to us the love of those mothers of an- 
| cient Egypt, whom, when we know, we must revere. 


state before the funeral, it had flown in, and is now, per- | 


haps, the only specimen of a mummied wasp in the world. 
Children made these garlands, just as children do nowa- 
days, by putting the stalk of the one flower through that 
of the next, and then they delighted in hanging these 
flowery chains round their own necks, or round those 
of their parents. 


There were lovy- 
ing little chil- s 
dren in that old 
country of the 
Nile, and our 
hearts are full as 
we see the ob- 
jects brought 
from the graves 


of the girls and 
boys who, sad to 


say, died in the 
very spring-time 
of life. More 


touching far than 
the costly jewels « 
or the curious 
and wonderful 
wigs are all these 


tokens of genuine TOY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


(IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA. 


| THe most attractive spot I traversed in all the Blue 
| Mountains was Nellie’s Glen, a stupendous ravine hardly 
less than 1,000 
feet in depth. 
Here noble tree- 
ferns afforded a 
welcome shelter. 
Hy menophyllum 
and various 
‘ small ferns cov- 
ered the face of 
the moist rock. 
Large yellow- 
breasted robins 
flitted overhead. 
The irresistible 
laughter of the 
jackass, hidden 
away in the tall 
gums or wattles, 
compelled us to 
join in his merri- 
ment. Gigantic 


A LADY IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


A PRIESTESS OF OLD EGYPT.— FROM A PAINTING BY N. SICHEL. 
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ants scurried here and there. One large black fellow, 
solitary in habit, carries a massive pair of jaws, but fights 
only when disturbed. He is known commonly as the 


‘policeman or bull-dog ant,” because he separates the | 


‘* soldiers,” a fierce and warlike tribe with red bodies ; 
the latter have uncontrollable fits of passion. 


with fury. Beware how either species touch the skin. I 
am informed that the sting or bite is intensely painful, 
like the touch of a hot iron. But there is a more extraor- 
dinary species still in Queensland, called the meridian 
ant; the hillocks erected by them are several feet high, 
but remarkably thin. Passing in the train, they have the 
appearance of so many tombstones. The strange thing 
is, each one is erected due north and south ; they never 
vary from this position. 


“FADS.” 
By Nort RUTHVEN. 


Tue world is governed by whimsical people, and by 
their whims or ‘‘ fads.” ‘‘Fad” is absolutely a new 
word, coined in Belgravia, and sent out broadcast with 
that language which is so persistently creeping into 
every hole and corner of this wide, wide world. 

‘* Fads ” are, as a rule, very harmless. In fact, they are 
somewhat idiotic. They develop in various ways with all 
sorts and conditions of men. They burst into blossom 
at stated periods, flourish and fade. They do not last 
long. They are fevers that burn themselves out, after a 
given date. 

Fashion is, of course, the fountain of faddism, for ‘‘ fad” 
pervades society with the big, big 8, and it is in this rich 
loam that it thrives. To be talked about is social fame. 
But how is one to get talked about? That is the ques- 
tion. Why, by a new “fad.” Start something quaint, 
original, harmless—a gesture, a costume, a vivid display 
of some exceeding fondness for something out of the 
common —and the ‘‘fad” steps to the front, becomes 
familiar in the mouth as a household word ; the high- 
priest is immortalized, and the disciples and followers 
share the triumph and the glory. ‘‘ Fads” have existed 
since the flood, and will be in vogue when the last 
trump comes to be sounded. 

Of the ancient ‘‘ fads’ there is no space to speak ; be- 
sides, they would not interest the rush of the nineteenth 
century. The “fads” of the last quarter of this century 
are well worth looking up, and their name is simply legion. 
A “fad” that got hold of Society and kept it for a time 
was potichomania ; and the ladies went fairly crazy over it. 
This ‘‘fad” consisted in pasting flowers, birds, reptiles, 
as cut from chintz or muslin, on to quaintly shaped 
china or earthenware vessels —‘‘ the stranger the shape, 
the more salable the piece.” Everywhere pretty fingers 
of pretty girls were nimbly at work with paste-pot and 
scissors, scissors and paste-pot. No vessel was safe from 
them ; neither were their great-grandmothers’ silks and 
chintzes—the grand old brocades, with their roses and 
lilies, being especially fitted for the ‘dear, delicious 
work.” Every house where girlhood flourished was full 
of paste and pots, and the piano—everything—was left 
aside for potichomania. 

Some of the work was exceptionally artistic and good, 
while, latterly, it became difficult to determine whether 
the pattern was laid on or burnt in. I have seen rooms 
decorated with this work, and very charming decoration 
it made. 


Following upon the heels of potichomania came a fever 


Tickle one | 
with a stick, and he Will simply lie on his back, kicking | 


for painting by hand the panels of drawing-room doors. 
Usually white, this color—or no-color, as artists will have 
it—made an excellent background, and to paint flowers, 
fruits, wreaths, ferns and landscapes upon the panels be- 
came a “howling fad.” The very best instance of the 
‘‘fad” that I have ever seen was done by the Princess 
Louise, on the doors of the reception-rooms at Rideau 
Hall, the Government House. The princess, who, par 
parenthése, is an excellent artiste, and, as Oscar Wilde 
says, should have married a struggling artist, painted 
branches of apple-trees laden with fruit and russet 
leaves. These, with true artistic skill, she wove in and 
out of the panels after such a fashion, and in such strong 
relief, as to lead the not-too-close observer to imagine 
that the branches had been twisted in. Her Royal High- 
ness was immensely proud of her handiwork, as well she 
might be. 

Following this work came the ‘“ fad” of modeling 
one’s friends in clay or terra-cotta. Where one suc- 
ceeded, hundreds failed, and the ‘‘fad” died out. 

About this time photography began to reach the hands 
of amateurs, and to ‘‘do” the ‘‘ present company ” was 
the ambition of faddists. The process, however, was so 
expensive, and so unsatisfactory, that the amateur pho- 
tographer faded away. 

Women are warmer and more enthusiastic faddists than 
men, and, as a matter of course, set the fashion. 

The Princess of Wales, being the possessor of a very 
long, slender and lily-like throat, was compelled, in the 
interest of art, to cut it down —that is, to break its unusual 
length, by a band of black velvet. The faddists caught 
the flame, and every woman in England, whether she 
had the throat of a giraffe or a pug-puppy, strapped on a 
band of black veivet, blindly following this royal lady’s 
lead. 

The Duchess of Manchester, of whom they say—Well, 
**no scandal against Queen Elizabeth.” At all events, the 
fair Duchess was, and is, very warmly admired by the 
Prince of Wales, and this very beautiful woman started 
the ‘‘ fad” of silver collars, not unlike those worn by pet 
patrician dogs. 

Galleries were ransacked, old paintings furbished up, 
musty manuscripts pored over, in order to dig out some 
new and dizarre form of collar, some of them being abso- 
lute instruments of torture ; while artists were besieged — 
even the Royal Academicians—for special designs. 

It was immensely amusing, in places of popular resort, 
to see the ladies—their necks stiff as ramrods, and enor- 
mous silver collars around their throats. Some of the 
ornaments were both solid and heavy, and of every pat- 
tern and device it is permitted to conceive. Monograms, 
coats-of-arms, mottoes, and even verses, were to be found 
on their collars ; and one, worn by Mabel Gray, the queen 
of the half-world, had a calendar and clock right under 
her chin. The clock used to chime, and the sun, moon 
and stars start from their spheres, at particular times, to 
the great satisfaction of the swells who formed the cour- 
tiers of this lovely but luckless dame, 

About this time mankind took to wearing lockets ap- 
pended to the watch-chains—enormous golden lockets, 
enshrining hair or photographs. This ‘‘ fad” ran for a 
long while, and artistic jewelers raked in piles of money. 
The lockets were of every possible shape and every pos- 
sible design, some of them being set with brilliants. At 


one time, the larger the locket the better the form, and 
upon a man’s stomach (for watch-chains were much 
longer then than now), reposed a great golden ornament, 
usually monogrammed, and always highly ornamented. 

To the locket succeeded the sleeve-link, superseding 


the good old mother-of-pearl button, fastening at the 
wrist, the good old-fashioned cuff coming half over the | 
back of the hand. Compare the mother-of-pearl button | 
of that day to the slabs and tombstones worn at this 
hour of writing—the stiff, uncompromising cuff, coupled | 
to the shirt-sleeve by one set of studs, and linked over 
the hand by great, ungainly slabs. Some sleeve-link de- 
signs, it is true, are exceedingly tasteful, but, as a rule, 
our average American man is too much addicted to tomb- 
stone displays. 

The ‘‘ Song of the Shirt” is even being sung. by our 
males, and the faddists at one time went in for frills—ye 
gods! frills! To the frills succeeded the plastron—the 
plain, unvarnished bosom, without a pleat, and fastened 
by one imperial stud. 

To the Marquis of Hartington is due this ‘‘fad,” and 
his lead was followed in all the London clubs; and 
then -- everywhere —all over the civilized world. The 
faddists tried to bring in velvet for evening dress, and 
knes- breeches; but the spindle-shanked brigade were 
too strong for the calves, and the knee-breeches failed to 
come to the front. The spindle-shanked ones also car- 
ried the day at court, for they succeeded in altering the 
court dress so as to make long trousers admissible to the 
‘‘levees,” failing, however, to bring them into the ‘‘ draw- 
ing-rooms.” 

The late Count de La Grange owned a famous race- 
horse —-Gladiateur. This wonderful animal bore away 
the blue ribbon of the Derby on the Wednesday, and on 
the following Sunday won the Grand Prix du Paris, 
the most coveted prize on the French turf. I crossed 
from Dover to Calais, on the Friday, with the count and 
his horse, and was struck by the extraordinary tight- 
ness of his nether garments, mentally wondering how he 
ever got into them, and being in, ever succeeded in | 
extracting himself. La Grange’s ‘‘fal” was the tight | 
trousers, and at the Oaks, the race of the Friday after the 
Wednesday’s Derby, half a dozen of the Marlborough (the 
Prince of Wales's) Club were pasted into pantaloons @ la 
the owner of the famous Gladiateur. Soon the extrem- 
ities of the civilized males all over the globe were en- 
shrined in pants as tight as though run in a mold. 

Mustaches and beards came into faddism after the 
Crimean War, 1855-56. Up to that date no Briton wore a 
mustache, save and except a blackleg or a cavalry officer. 
The mud-crushers, as the infantry officers were contemp- 
tuously termed by their brothers of saddle and sabre, were 
compelled by the ‘‘ regulations” to shave. 

The rigors of the awful Winter in the trenches before 
Sebastopol laid all ranks low, and Private Tommy Atkins 
of the Fifty-first Foot sported a beard beside Captain 
Lord Fitznoodle of the Tenth Hussars. The “‘ fad” be- 
came epidemic. Mustaches bristled on every upper lip, 
and Great Britain, for some months, disported the most 
unsavory set of mortals that ever eyes were laid upon. 

The old fogies were simply wild. The steady-going 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, rose to a man against it, 
and the army was furious. One old city man, who em- 
ployed about half a hundred clerks—ninety per cent. of 
whom were sporting mustaches-—called the roll, and thus 
addressed them : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I perceive that the mus- 
tache movement has taken with you—nearly all of you. 


Now, I have no objection to the mustache (murmurs of | 


delight from the clerks), but I would ask this favor of 
you: Wear your mustaches by all means, but you must 
not wear them during office-hours.” 


“FADS.” 


The mustache movement would have died ont, had not 
the fear of a French invasion set John Bull into a military 
frenzy ; hence the volunteer movement, and with the 
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volunteer the mustache. The Lawyers’ Corps, commonly 
known as ‘The Devil’s Own,” were the last to join the 
mustache ‘‘ fad,” and to this hour there are more side- 
whiskered and lip-and-chin-shaven men in this reg- 
iment than in any other in the service—yea, in the world. 

It was of the volunteers that Punch got off his cele- 
brated joke, ‘‘In what way do the volunteers resemble 
General Wolfe ?”” ‘‘ Because the last thing General Wolfe 
did was to die for his country, and it is about the last 
thing the volunteers would do !” 

Another joke on the volunteer for volunteering, which 
became a big, big ‘‘ fad,” was unconsciously uttered in 
Parliament. An honorable M.P. was gravely discussing 
the designs of Napoleon III., and the chances of the 
French army popping across the silver streak : ‘‘Our 
volunteers are a necessity to our homes and hearths,” ex- 
claimed the M.P., ‘‘and they will never quit the country 
except in case of actual invasicn !” 

The ‘‘ fad” of volunteerism recognized no limit, and 
every man felt it incumbent upon him to enroll. The 
mustache and the martial stride took their places in 
homes and upon hearths, and grim-visaged war became 
the burning question of the hour. Anybody anxious for 
a good laugh should take a peep at John Leech’s sketches 
in Punch, showing up this ‘‘fad” of ‘‘ fads.” 

The two illustrations, ‘In the Volunteers ” and ‘‘ Con- 
siderate Attention,” give a fair idea of the fun poked at 
these faddists.” 

The Crimean War also brought out another “fad ’’— the 
baggy breeches, copied after those worn by the French 
infantry. Wasp waists and baggy breeches became the 
‘*fad,” and ‘‘ peg-tops,” as the latter were named, ran 
into outrageous profuseness. The perfect cut left the 
trousers tight as wax on the instep. Then they widened, 
till they resembled the garment worn by the facetious 
clown in the pantomime, with pockets enabling him to 
stow away sucking pigs, live geese and tons of sausages. 
The ‘‘ peg-tops”” were a godsend to the spindle-shanked 
brigade. 

The terrible Indian mutiny gave birth to a “fad ’— to 
wit, the bangle. A silver bangle was found on the wrist 
of Miss Louisa Carleton, daughter of Colonel Carleton, 
commanding one of the ill-fated native regiments which 
had mutinied. The unfortunate girl was murdered, after 
undergoing uttermost atrocities, and her dead and muti- 
lated body flung into a ditch at Cawnpore. Upon the left 
wrist was found a bangle—a slim, slender thread of silver. 
The bangle blazed into a ‘‘ fad,” and every woman who 
could purchase a bangle sported it conspicuously, and in 
all places and at all times. The ‘‘ fad” went a step fur- 
ther. The bangle superseded the engagement-ring, and 
after a curious fashion. I was one day in Emmanuel’s, in 
Bond Street, the Tiffany of London, and the most promi- 
nent jewelry-store in the world. A young lady, evidently 
engaged, entered with her fiancé. The amorous pair pro- 
ceeded to a remote corner of the store, where a polite ex- 
pert was on hand with a spirit-lamp and blow-pipe. The 
lady bared her delicate wrist. The silver bangle, which 
had been cut, was then actually soldered on, so that, em- 
blematic of eternal love, it was to keep on forever. This 
is pushing faddism to a very strong limit. 

How the ‘‘ Grecian bend” came to be a ‘‘ fad” shall 
never be known. It must avowedly have had its origin 
inacramp. Anything more ungraceful or absurd it is 
impossible to conceive. And then, to apply it to the 
Greek! Ye gods! To see our sisters and cousins and 


aunts moving about as though they were suffering from 
colic was too monstrous ; and yet, because it was a ‘‘ fad” 
the faddists adopted it. 


It did not last long, however— 
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not many moons—and it was absurd to find it in the prov- 
inces long after it had died a natural death in the capi- 
tals. 

The present ‘‘fad” of walking with the arms nearly 
akimbo, and with long strides, has not a particularly 
pleasing effect. On the contrary, it rather unsexes the 
fairer ones, especially when combined with the stiff mili- 
tary-jacket collar and the man’s shirt-collar. The female 
fashionable attire of the present day is a “fad.” They 
plunge into the clothes of the sterner sex with the most 
unblushing effrontery—hat, jacket, ulster, shoes, shirt- 
collar, shirt-bosom, cravat-pin, gloves and canes. This, 
without referring to Lady Heberton’s ‘‘fad” of the di- 
vided skirt. 


“FADS.” 


day had its origin, some eight or ten years ago, at the 
Théatre Chatelet, Paris, when ‘‘ Les Mille et une Nuits” 
was on there. There were in that extravaganza two 
princesses whom an old witch had metamorphosed into 
a pair of turkeys. When retransformed into their orig- 
inal forms they retained some of the turkey nature, which 
most showed itself in their bustles. The Princess Bien- 
Truffée was so comically delicious as to soften the heart 


| of an ill-tempered misogynist sultan, and get him to dis- 


Low heels and high heels have been “fads,” | 


miss the rest of the seraglio. ~ The Princess Belle-a-Voir 
rivaled with her in the pretty drollery of her get-up. 
The immediate consequence was a struggle between the 
‘‘ tailor-made” style of corsage, which molded the whole 
form, and the Bien-Truffée or Belle-i-Voir tournure. Both 


AN UNFORTUNATE 


REMARK, 


Mr, Tallboys —“Wo 18 THAT VERY PRETTY GIRL TALKING TO LADY GossIPER ?” 


Viss Darklocks 
Vr, Talhoys 


“O8, SHE IS MY SISTER,” 
“INDEED! 


the low heels coming out triumphant, and pointing de 
risively to the bunions created by the Pompadour. 
At one time it was a ‘‘ fad” with men to wear long coats 


I SHOULD NOT HAVE THOUGHT IT. 


You ARE NOT AT ALL LIKE HER,” 
(And then he wondered at her subsequent coolness.) 


| were given fair trials, and, after a long fight, in which 


there were victories won and defeats sustained on both 


| sides, the large and eccentric bustle has conquered. 
down to their heels, very high silk hats, and umbrellas | 


| 


folded so tight as to be unserviceble. Canes have become | 


a “fad.” A wattle such as shepherds use, or drovers, 
studded with solid gold knobs, was brought into faddism 
by the Marquis of Hastings, the fastest man of the fastest 
lot in London, The Irish blackthorn, the shillalah, is all 
the ‘‘ fad” now, and, like the Irish Home Rule party, is 
very thorny, if not an obstructionist. 

To come to the last sad ‘‘fad” of all, the ‘‘ dress-im- 
prover "— which, Gracias & Dios / is becoming smaller by 
degrees and beautifully less. The hideous bustle of to- 


i 


With this*last sad ‘“‘ fad” we bid adieu to ‘‘ faddism ”’; 
only for the present, though, for the ‘‘ fad” will come to 
us in another guise ere many moons go under. 


Ar a recent aristocratic carnival-ball at Vienna, the 
toilets of the one hundred and twenty ladies who formed 
the cortéye represented a value of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, the value of the diamonds worn being 
from two bundred and fifty thousand dollars to two mill- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars. 
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STORY OF A TRAMP. 
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“IT WAS THE TIGRESS WHICH CREPT FORWARD AND LICKED MY FACE.” 


THE 


STORY OF 


A TRAMP. 


3y LIEUTENANT R, H. JAYNE. 


Tuer tramp problem is ever with us. 
country of these pests is a question which many able 
minds have wrestled with in vain. 


tramp to work to pay for his lodging and food. When 
this labor took the form of breaking stone, there was an 
immediate thinning out of the fraternity. The peregri- 
nating nuisances quickly telegraphed the news, by means 


Over in Trenton, New | 
Jersey, the authorities tried the plan of compelling every | 


How to rid the | 


| 


| 


of their cabalistic signs, and before the Winter was less | 
| ate, but that he had formed a taste for strong drink, 


than half over, the tramps vanished like the dew of the 
morning. 

Ned Danforth is a well-to-do cabinet-maker, in Jersey, 
happily married, and one of the best of citizens, It is 
hard to realize that he was once a frowsy, unclean tramp ; 
but such is the fact, as he does not hesitate to admit, 
when questioned. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ I was a genuine, unadulterated vaga- 
bond for two years, during which period I passed through 
every phase of the profession. I have ridden under rail- 
way trains, where I was smothered in dust and cinders, 
and when half way to my journey’s end, have been pulled 
out by the brakeman and kicked down the bank into the 
river ; I have robbed hen-roosts, and been fired upon by 
indignant farmers ; I have slept in barns, hovels, woods, 
and the open fields ; I have gone in rags, and been starved 
for days and weeks ; I have been scorched and frozen ; I 
have committed petty offenses, so as to be arrested and 
taken care of during bad weather—all this, and much 
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| that I was captivated. 


more, I have done out of laziness and a perversity which 
to-day it is impossible for me to understand. 

‘* There are a few who are driven into the vagabond life 
of a tramp by misfortune, and deserve sympathy ; but 
the majority are a pestilent class, entitled to no pity or 
tolerance. ‘ 

“T got into the business in an odd way. I took a fancy 
toa bright young fellow, whom I found sleeping in our 
barn one morning. He told me he was a college gradu- 


which threatened his prospects for life. Et occurred to 
him that it would be a good plan to become a tramp for 
several months. Starting out, as he did, without a penny 
in his pocket, he was unable to beg money enough to 
satisfy his appetite, and he told me, with a glow which I 
shall never forget, that he believed he had already mas- 
tered it. 

‘* He was such a lively, entertaining fellow, and drew 
such a fascinating picture of the aimless, vagabond life, 
I was only a boy of seventeen ; 
it was summer-time, and there was no danger of suffering 
from exposure, so, to make it short, I ran away with him. 

**T couldn’t muster up enough courage to face the 
world without any money, so I took some fifteen dollars 
with me. I wished, in case I should be disappointed, to 
have enough to bring me back home, without being com- 
pelled to beg my way. 

** Well, the second night out, when I was sound asleep 
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in a corn-crib, my new friend robbed me of every cent, 


and I never saw him agzin. I was ashamed to go home, 
and, the next morning, when I crawled out of the place 
and ran a quarter of a mile down the road,with the farm- 
er’s dog nipping at my heels, I was that desperate that I 
determined never to go home again. 

‘I don’t propose to tell you all, or, indeed, a tenth 
part, of my experience. I seemed always to be on the 


move, and, as cold weather approached, kept pushing | 


further south, until I had reached Virginia. I spent the 
Winter there, but suffered dreadfully. The next Winter 
I spent in Texas, where I got along much better. They 
have « glorious climate in the Lone Star State, and there 
are thousands of people there who do not sleep under a 
roof from one year’s end to the other. 

‘‘But I was hungry most of the time, was kicked and 
cuffed, locked up, and maltreated in every way. Still I 
was filled with a strange stubbornness which prevented 
me writing to my parents, who would have been glad 
enough to send me the means to reach home. 
faced north, in Spring, it was with no thought of giving 
up my vagabondage. 

**T reached Little Rock, in Arkansas, one afternoon 
just as it was growing dark. It seemed to me that I was 


as hollow as Dr. Tanner after his forty days’ fast. I | 


crossed the bridge and went up the hill to the town, 
where I managed, for the first time in months, to get my 
fill of food. 

‘*There had been something like a picnic in the neigh- 
borhood, and there were twenty odd baskets in which 
the lunch had been carried. These were sitting on a long 
bench at the rear of the station—no doubt waiting for 
some wagon to take them away, probably to the church, 
where the owners would get them. Being so late, most 
of the refreshments had been eaten, but every basket 
contained part of the lunch with which it had been filled 
earlier in the day. 

**T never had a better chance, and I improved it to the 
utmost. 
the station and below, to where a train of freight-cars 
were standing, soon to start on their way over the Iron 
Mountain Railroad to St. Louis, a good many miles off. 

“That was the course I was following, and I was look- 
ing out for a chance like that. It seemed to me that I 
was never in such good luck in all my life. The night 
was dark, and, as I sneaked along, I was sure none of the 
hands saw me ; for if they had, they would have ordered 
me away from there in the usual style. 

** While I was prowling along the track, my heart gave 
a throb of delight, for I saw the side door of one of the 
ears open. That was a piece of good fortune that almost 
overcame me. I glanced hastily around, and, sure that 
no one had yet observed me, climbed up the side and into 
the car as quickly as I knew how. 

“‘Nestling in one corner, I fairly hugged myself with 
pleasure. Of course it was dark ag a cave a mile under- 
ground, but it was comfortable, and, unless detected, I 
was sure of a good long ride toward my destination, which 
might be almost anywhere in the north. 


**I had not been there more than five minutes, when I 
heard the heavy tramp of some man along the train. He 


stopped by the side of the car, where there was just enough 
light for me to see his head and shoulders. 

*“**Good gracious!’ I heard him exclaim to himself; 
*what an oversight! How did I come to do this? It 
might have caused a dreadful accident !’ 

“JT did not understand the full meaning of his words 
just then, but I did before long. 

**He banged the door shut and fastened it. 


When I | 


Wheu I could eat no more, I slipped around | 


OF A TRAMP. 


| ‘*Ten minutes later, the cars began bumping one after 
the other, as they will do when a long train starts, and [ 
knew from the grinding and squeaking of the wheels be- 
neath, and the jar of the huge box-car, that the train wan 
under way. 

**IT supposed there would be another stop when we 
drew up alongside the regular station, but there was not. 
The train kept moving through slowly, and it was not 
long before the hollow rumbling showed that we were 
passing over the big iron b?idge which, you may know, 
spans the Arkansas River at Little Rock. 

*** We're under way, sure enough,’ I said to myself, 
with another grin of self-gratulation; ‘I guess I am 
booked for a through passage.’ 

**As soon as I was convinced we were fairly away from 
Little Rock and on our way northward, it oceurred to 
me to make some investigations of my quarters. 

**T had been so lucky that I was half prepared to 
| stumble upon a barrel of crackers or ginger-snaps, or 
some other delicacies ; or possibly there was a feather- 
bed in one corner, waiting for me to repose my weary 
limbs upon it. 

‘Bear in mind that all was utter darkness, and I was 
groping slowly about with my hands stretched in front, 
when my foot struck something big and soft, and I went 
heels over head on my face to the other side of the object, 
whatever it might be. 

‘*At the same moment, I heard, above the grumble 
and rattle of the cars, the snarling growl of some wild 
animal, which was resting on the floor, and over which 
I had just taken a header. 

‘*Well, there’s no use of my trying to picture my 
feelings. I wore a shabby, close-fitting cap, and I dis- 
| tinetly felt it slide off my forehead, shoved thither by the 
rising of my hair in terror. I clambered to my feet and 
scrambled back to the corner where I had first taken 
refuge, and cowered down, believing that my last minute 
| had come. 

‘*Even in that terrible moment I wondered how it 
was possible that such a state of things could have come 
about. If the animal, whatever it was, was loose in the 
car, Why had it not jumped out and made its escape when 
the door was left open, before I crawled through it ? And 
why had not the beast assailed me in the first place ? 

**Of course I could not answer those and similar ques- 
tions,’so I may as well tell you now what I afterward 
learned. The farther end of the freight-car was parti- 
tioned off and made into a cage, which was supposed 
to be secure. Within this cage was placed a tiger and 
tigress for shipment north. The latter was quile tracta- 
| ble, but the former was almost as wild as when in his 
native jungle. 

‘By some means one of these beasts had got loose, 
after the cars started. If one could come out of the cage 
into the other part of the car, it was to be supposed that 
| the other would do the same. In either event, I don't 
think any company in the United States would have 
taken an insurance on my life at less than a hundred 
| per cent. premium. 

‘‘Tt was extraordinary that I had not discovered the 
| animals before, for now I plainly saw the greenish glare 


the noise of the train. 

‘* When a few minutes had passed without any molesta- 
tion, I ventured to creep to the side of the car in the 
| hope of forcing open the door. Could I do so, I meant 
| to take a flying leap out in the darkness, no matter where 
we were or how fast we were going. But, as I feared, 
the door was locked immovably fast. 


| of their eyes, and continually heard their snarling above 
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‘*No one can picture the agony I suffered during the | 
next three hours the train kept moving. When the glow 
of a pair of eye-balls showed that one of the brutes was | 
approaching, I Jay still, and could only ask Heaven to | 
protect me. It was the tigress which crept forward and 
licked my face, its tongue so rough that it almost took | 
the skin off; but she went back without proceeding to | 
violence, and my torture continued. 

“At the end of the time I have mentioned, the train 
stopped. Perhaps the man who had left the door open 
in the first place had some misgivings, for he came down 
to the side of the car, lantern in hand, drew back the 
door a few inches, and peeped in. I had barely enough 
strength to make him hear me, and with an exclamation 
of amazement and fear he drew me out upon the ground, 
hastily closing the door and fastening it again. 

“It was easy to understand why the tigress did not 
harm me, for, as I have said, she was gentle and tractable, 
but it was a mystery that no one could ever explain why 
the tiger did not tear me to shreds, I may have been su- 
perstitious, but I felt that it was such a direct interposi- 
tion of Providence that I wrote home, secured enough 
funds, and gave up tramping forever.” 


AFRICAN PYGMIES. 

One of the abounding follies of the pedant is that of 
sneering at popular traditions. The philosopher treats 
them very differently, by studying their origin — they 
must have some sort of origin. They may be fallacious, 
but they cannot be baseless, and their history is always 


instructive. In many cases they are records of fact con- 
cerning which the pedant is simply ignorant. 

This was notably the case with the traditions of the fall 
of meteorites, which were treated with such lofty con- 
tempt until the beginning of the present century ; and 
may yet prove to be also the case with the sea-serpent. 

Among such traditions is that of the existence of a race 
of pygmies in Central Africa, the truth of which has been 
finally demonstrated by Emin Pasha. The Akkas that he 
found in the country of the Monbuttu, one of whom he 
retained as a domestic servant, are true pygmies, as 


proved by the detailed measurements he sent to Pro- | — 


fessor Flower and the skeletons he disinterred and for- 
warded to the British Museum, and which arrived safely 
in September, 1887. They are of full-grown people— 
one a man, the otherawoman. The height of the female 


is just four feet, to which should be added half an inch | 


for the thickness of the skin on the soles of the feet and 
top of the head. The male skeleton is about a quarter of 
an inch shorter. The height of the full-grown woman 
of which Emin states particulars is barely three feet ten 
inches. As Professor Flower observes, ‘‘ one very inter- 
esting and almost unexpected result of a careful exami- 
nation of these skeletons is, that they conform in the rel- 


ative proportions of the head, trunk, and limbs, not to | 
dwarfs, but to full-sized people of other races, and they | 


are therefore strikingly unlike the stumpy, long-bodied, 
short-limbed, large-headed pygmies so graphically repre- 
sented, fighting with their lances against the cranes, on 
ancient Greek vases.” 


Their skulls are quite unlike the Andamanese and the | 
They are obviously negroes of a special type, | 


Bushmen. 
to which Haney has given the appropriate name of Ne- 
grillo. They occupy various spots across the great Afri- 


can Continent, within a few degrees north and south of | 


the Equator, extending from the Atlantic Coast to near 
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perhaps even farther to the east, south of the Galla Land; 
there are still surviving scattered communities of these 


| small negroes, all much: resembling each other in size, 


appearance and habits, and dwelling mostly apart from 


| their larger neighbors, by whom they are everywhere 


surrounded. 
The above particulars are derived from a lecture deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution by Professor Flower. 


THE MARCH WINDs. 
By SUSANNA J. 


WHEN the winds of March, awaking, 
Sweep through misty skies, 
Holding revel in the forest 
And where mountains rise, 
Rings a glad, triumphal musie, 
Breathes a promise fair 
Over mute, unsmiling woodland, 
Over pastures bare. 


Meadow streams anew are leaping 
In their freedom gay; 

Smile the willows on their margin, 
Gold above the gray 

Smile, though yet the sun is distant 
In the chilly blue; 

Soon the wide and dreary landscape 
Shall its youth renew. 


Winds of March, a thousand blossoms 
Hear your martial call— 

Daisies meek, and fair narcissus, 
Golden-crowned and tall; 

Violets breathing gentle fragrance 
On your pinions wild; 

rrimrose, nestling in the hollows 
Where dead leaves were piled. 


Birds, so long in silence hiding, 
Flit on joyous wing; 

Of the year’s glad transformation 
All with rapture sing. 

With your grand, majestic voices, 
Sweep, ye winds, and roar; 

All the happy earth rejoices— 
Winter days are o’er! 


THE FLEET MARRIAGES. 
By ALEX. CHARLES Ewa.p. 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, a 
branch of industry peculiar to England, and, we might 
almost say, peculiar to London, drove a roaring trade— 
infamous, it was true, but active and lucrative, On the site 
of the eastern side of the present Farringdon Street stood, 


| some 200 years ago, the old Fleet Prison, with its recog- 


nized buildings and officials, whilst clustering about it, 


| like an excrescence, were its various other buildings and 


officials, which, though not recognized, seem to-have held 
their own, and in spite of censures, civil and ecclesiastical, 
to have exercised a sway which was practically undisputed. 
Beneath the iron-grated windows of the prison rolled the 
unsavory tide of the Fleet Ditch, till it met the embrace 


| of the Thames at Blackfriars, where it formed a wide but 


shallow mouth, called a Meet. At one time the ditch, so 
railed at by the satirists of Queen Anne, was a river, and 
ships of considerable tonnage, it is sail, were able to an: 
chor where the Holborn Viaduct now stands. 

The Fleet was a prison purely for debtors, and its gov- 
ernor—or warden, as he was then styled—made a consid- 
erable addition to his salary by affording better accom- 


the shores of the Albert Nyanza (30 deg. E. long.), and | modation to such of his victims as could pay for it, aud 
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whose instincts, social and moral, rebelled at the filth and 
degradation of the common side, the quarters of the poor 
debtors. In conjunction with the warden, there was also 


another official who made an excellent thing out of his | 


appointment. In the prison was a chapel, where the 
chaplain, for a moderate fee, joined such couples together 


as wished to be married in secret, or who objected to the 
publicity of the parish church, or who had not the funds | 


to be married elsewhere. The perquisites of the reverend 
gentleman soon excited the envy of his poorer but equally 
qualified brethren who were out of ecclesiastical work. 


to the relief of the impecunious, and when imprisonment 


for debt was a real and unpleasant fact, as many an offender | 


had found to his cost. In the Fleet and its boundaries— 
or ‘* Rules,” as they were called—were scores of parsons, 


l 


recognized by law as perfectly legal. A fee had to be 


| paid for the marriage-certificate, an insertion entered in 


a register—a rule not always complied with—and the 
claims of justice and decency were satisfied. The Church, 


_ then as now, condemned such proceedings ; but when the 


common law sanctioned them, ecclesiastical censures, es- 
pecially by the class against whom they were directed, 
were laughed at and calmly ignored. Around London 


| there existed a host of places where people could be 

joined together in holy matrimony with or without the 
| * benefit of clergy, 
It was in the days before clauses in Bankruptcy Acts came | 


* and though the ceremony might be 
deficient, the union was complete in substance and indis- 
soluble. The terrible consequences of such a system, or, 
rather, lack of system, were conspicuous in every page of 
the social history. Young men in a drunken freak were 


| linked for life to the scum of the streets ; heiresses were 
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STREET FRONT OF THE FAMOUS FLEET PRISON IN LONDON, 


whom vice and extravagance had brought within its walls, 
and who were at their wit’s end to find shillings enough 
to pay for their dirty beds and meagre food. Why, they 
asked, should they not turn the channel of fees from the 
well-lined pockets of the chaplain into their own, to 
which coin had so long been a stranger ? 

At this time, England, like all Protestant countries, 
was not bound by the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
which made it compulsory upon all who obeyed the Vati- 
can to have marriage celebrated by a priest and in pres- 
ence of two witnesses. An Englishman at that date, so 


long as he complied with the elastic terms of the common | 


law of the land, could be married very much where, 
when, and how he pleased. He could be married in 
church, with his friends and relatives around him, as at 
the present day; or he could mumble a few words, prom- 
ising to make a woman his wife, in the back room of a 


spirited away, and then compelled to submit*to a hateful 
union ; men, owing to the facilities afforded them, rushed 
into matrimony and repented at leisure ; so easy was the 
process, that no man about town, who had led in his hot, 
early days the dissolute life of a Corinthian, ever knew 
whether or not one of these hasty but legal weddings 
migh’ in after years be sprung upon him. The atmos- 
phere was redolent with seduction, desertion, and the 
vain efforts of unhappy bridegrooms to escape the toils 
their folly or carelessness had prepared for them. 
Chief among the agents who carried on this nefari- 
ous trade stood, a good head and shoulders above the 
rest of the community, the Fleet parson. In vain he 
was censured by the warden, denounced by the bishop, 
and banned by church and chapel ; he went through his 
ceremonies, entered the name in his registers, genuine or 
false, received the fees he bargained for, and thus found 


tavern, with or without a clergyman, and the union was | enough money to pay for his bed, his mutton and his gin. 
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Prevented from using the chapel in the Fleet, every tav- 
ern within the boundaries of the prison had a room fitted 
up as a chapel, to accommodate this scoundrel priest, in 
which the marriage-ceremony could be performed. Asa 
rule, ‘those about to marry” preferred to be “‘ tied up,” 


as they expressed it, by a Fleet parson in bands and cas- | 


sock to a layman; failing such a person, however, the 
services of the blacksmith or cobbler known to attend 
upon the shrine of Hymen were availed of. Hence, out- 


side the taverns and lodging-houses which fringed the 


Fleet Ditch were a tribe of disreputable men called ply- 
ers, who, whenever they saw a rustic with a wench, or a 
shame - faced couple upon whose brows elopement was 
stamped, or a drunken sailor with his Molly, rushed for- 
ward, like foreign touts at a landing-stage, and advanced 
their rival claims. 
“Gaping crowds surround th’ amorous pair, 
The busy plyers make a mighty stir, 

And whisp’ring ery, “ D’ye want the parson, sir? 
Pray step this way, just to the ‘Pen in Hand,’ 
The Doctor's ready there, at your command,” 
“This way” (another cries). “Sir, I declare 
The true and ancient register is here.” 

The alarmed parsons quickly hear the din, 

And haste with soothing words t’ invite ’em in. 
In this confusion, jostled to and fro, 

Th’ enamoured couple know not where to go; 
Till, slow advancing from the coach's side, 

Th’ experienced matron came (an artful guide) ! 
She led the way without regarding either, 

And the first parson splic’d ’em both together.” 


The income made by these dissolute divines was often 
no mean The fee for a marriage was, as a rule, a 
guinea, with five shillings for the certificate, and half a 
crown each to the clerk and plyer. This sii. sowever, 
varied according to the notoriety and wants of the holy 
mun who welded the bonds of wedlock. There were 
Fleet parsons who were glad to pick up half a crown, a 
roll of tobacco, or a dram of gin, for the performance of 
their professional duties ; whilst there were others—the 
famous doctors ‘‘ within the Rules ’—to whom five pounds 
was a gratuity of frequent occurrence. 

The drunken sailor who had just been paid off, and 
whose blue trousers, as loose as his morals, were filled 
with guineas, was always generosity itself as he quitted 
the tavern-parlor which had witnessed his union with a 


one, 


Dan Wigmore rose next in Degree, 

And he obtained the Deanery. 

Ned Ashwell then came into grace, 

And he supplied the Archdeacon’s place, 
But as the Devil, when his ends 

Are served, he leaves his truest friends, 
So fared it with this wretched three, 
Who lost their Lives and Dignity.” 


The vocation of the Fleet parson 
hymn, ‘It was his nature to’ 


like the dog in the 
‘—was to celebrate clandes- 
tine marriages, and, however irregular might be his pro- 
ceedings, the knot tied by him was valid and binding. A 
few, however, of this class of clergy appear to have been 
not wholly insensible to the stings of conscience, ‘Video 
meliora,” replied one, when severely reprimanded by tho 
Bishop of London, * deteriora sequor.” Another wrote in 
his pocket-book, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. The marrying in the Fleet is the beginni: 

of eternal woe.” 


1g 
A third was anxious to quit the misera- 
‘*May God forgive me what is past,” he 
sighs, ‘‘and give me grace to forsake such a wicked 
place, where truth and virtue cannot take place unless 
you are resolved to starve.” It was his poverty, and not 
his will, that made him often consent. To the ordinary 
Fleet parson a wedding was his one only means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. We know from Smollett that Pere. 
grine Pickle became acquainted in the Fleet with a clergy- 
man *fwho found means to enjoy a pretty considerable 
income by certain irregular practices in the way of his 
function.” The practices were ‘irregular,’ while the 
places in which they were performed were styled “ law- 
less”; but unhappily, as the law then stood, all such 
unions were perfectly sound and indissoluble. 

A walk along the Fleet, with its notorious taverns anc 
lodging - houses, its hungry plyers, its crowd of bullies 
and stalwart viragoes ready to rob, drug, marry, and, if 
compelled to it, even murder the victim who strayed 
within the boundaries of this Alsatia, was a pilgrimage 
fraught with no little danger to the unwary. A study of 
its registers and of the paragraphs in the weekly news- 
papers of the time plainly reveals to us the condition of 
things suffered to exist in a quarter which was within 
the very shadow of the great cathedral. ‘In walking 
along the street,” says Pennant, in his ‘‘ History of Lon- 


ble business. 


| don,” ‘fin my youth, on the side next the Fleet Prison, 


blushing bride who was as well known in Wapping or | 


Ratcliff Highway as was the Monument in Fish Street. 


‘*Here, mate, help yourself,” was his usual remark, as he | 


pulled out a handful of gold, and the irregular ‘divine 
was not slow to avail himself of the offer. To the ancient 
dame who had run away with her young footman, to the 
needy man of fashion who had eloped with an heiress, or 


to the couple who shunned bans and licenses, and whose | 


union, once effected, secured numerous advantages, the 
payment of a few pounds, more or less, was a matter of 
no moment. 

The three famous doctors —Gaynham, Ashwell, and 
Wigmore — who lodged within the Rules of the Fleet 
made over seven hundred a year by their iniquitous 
proceedings. Excommunication, the penalties of certain 
Acts, the censure of the bishop, had no effect upon this 
infamous trio—they were privileged persons living in a 
privileged quarter, and the law, either civil or ecclesias- 
tical, was powerless to touch them. 


* Long has old Gaynham with applause 
Obeyed his Master's cursed Laws, 
Readily practis’d every Vice, 
And equall’d e’en the Devil for device. 
His faithful Services such favour gain’d, 
That he first Bishop was of Hell orduin’d. 


T haye often been tempted by the question, ‘ Sir, will you 
be pleased to walk in and be married ?? Along this most 
lawless space was hung up the frequent sign of a male 
and female hand conjoined, with ‘ Marriages performed 
within’ written beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in. 
The parson was seen walking before his shop, a squalid, 
profligate figure, clad in a tattered, plaid night - gown, 
with a fiery face, and ready to couple you for a dram of 
gin or aroll of tobacco.” Here is a paragraph from the 
Weekly Journal, September 26th, 1719: ‘‘One Mrs. Ann 
Legh, an heiress, having been decoyed away from her 
friends in Buckinghamshire and married in the Fleet 
against her consent, we hear the Lord Chief-justice Pratt 
hath issued his warrant for apprehending the authors 
of this contrivance, who have used the young lady so 
barbarously that she now lies speechless.” Occasionally 
the Fleet parson appears in a more favorable light, and 
was employed for the redress of vicious acts. Thus we 


read in the Post Boy, June 18th, 1730: ‘‘ Yesterday a 
cooper in St. John Street was seized and carried be- 
fore Justice Robe, being charged with violating a certain 
The man, considering the danger he was 
in, compounded the affair by sending for a clergyman 
from the Fleet, who married them at a tavern in Smith- 
field, to the great joy of all parties.” Many of the tavern- 


young woman. 
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keopers of the Fleet retained a parson on the premises, at 
a regular wage of a pound a week; whilst other land- 
lords, upon the arrival of a weJding-party, sent for any 
clergyman they chose to employ, and divided the fee 
with him. Divines like Gaynham and Ashwell were, of 
course, not to be had on these terms. Another extract 
from the Post Boy shows the extent to which compulsion 
was carried in bringing about one of these unholy but 
legitimate unions: ‘‘ Margaret Prendergran and Mary 
Henson, two Irishwomen, were convicted at the Old 
Bailey sessions for aiding and assisting one Russell, an 
Irishman, in forcibly marrying a young gentlewoman, the 
marriage being performed by a Fleet parson.” A letter 
inserted in the Grub Street Journal, January 15th, 1735, 
exhibits, however, in more vivid colors and with greater 
detail, the manners and customs at the Fleet and the vile 
gonduct of its peculiar clergy. Indeed, from the ample 
evidence we have on the subject, the parsons of the Fleet, 
what with their fends among themselves, their main- 
tenance of all that was base and detestable, the vicious 
tactics they adopted to evade discovery, their ignorance, 
inebriety, and lack of most of the requirements of civili- 
zation, are an ineffaceable disgrace on the pages of En- 
glish history. The ‘‘ Grub Street” letter is long, but as 
its contents will be novel to our readers, no apology is 
offered for its insertion : 


“ Srr,—There is a very great evil in this town, and of dungerous 
consequence to our sex, that has never been suppressed, to the 
great prejudice and ruin of many hundreds of young people every 
year, which I beg some of your !earned heads to consider of, and 
consult of proper ways and means to prevent for the future. I 
mean the ruinous marriages that are practised in the lfberty of 
the Fleet, and thereabouts, by a set of drunken, swearing par- 
sons, with their myrmidons, that wear black coats and pretend to 
be elerks and registers to the Fleet. These ministers of wicked- 
ness ply about Ludgate Hill, pulling and forcing people to some 
pedling alehouse or a brandy-shop to be married, even on a Sun- 
day stopping them as they go to church and almost tearing their 
cloaths off their | acks. To confirm the truth of these facts, I will 
give you a case or two which lately happened. 

“Since Midsummer last, a young lady of birth and fortune was 
deluded and forced from her friends, and by the assistance of a 
wry-necked, swearing parson married to an atheistical wretch, 
whose life is a continued practice of all manner of vice and 
debauchery. And since the ruin of my relation, another lady of 
my acquaintance had like to have been trepanned in the following 
manner, This lady had appointed to meet a gentlewoman at the 
Old Playhouse in Drury Lane, but extraordinary business pre- 
vented her coming. Being alone when the play was done, she 
bade a boy zall a coach for the city. Ono dressed like a gentleman 
hetps her into it, and jumps in after her. ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ this 
eoach was called for me, and since the weather is so bad and 
there is no other, I beg leave to bear you company; I am going 
into the city, and will set you down wherever you please.’ The 
lady begged to be excused, but he bade the coachman drive on. 
Being come to Ludgate Hill, he told her his sister, who waited his 
eoming but five doors up the court, would go with her in two 
minutes. He went, and returned with his pretended sister, who 
asked her to step in ure minute, and she would wait upon her in 
the coach. Deluded with the assurance of having his sister’s 
eompany, the poor lady foolishly followed her into the house, 
when instantly the sister vanished, and a tawny fellow in a black 
coat and black wig appeared, ‘Madam, you are come in good 
timo, the Doctor was just a-going!’ ‘The Doctor!’ says she, hor- 
ribly frighted, fearing it was a mad-house; ‘ what has the Doctor 
to do with me? ‘To marry you to that gentleman ; the Doctor 
has waited for you these three hours, and will be paid by you 
or that gentleman before you go!’ ‘That gentleman,’ says she, 
recovering herself, ‘is worthy a better fortune than mine,’ and 
begged hard to be gone. But Dr. Wryneck swore she should 
be married ; or, if she would not, he would still have his fee, and 
register the marriage from that night. The lady, finding that she 
eould not escape without money or a pledge, told them that she 
liked the gentleman so well, she would certainly meet him to- 
morrow night, and gave them a ring as a pledge, which, says she, 
*was my mother’s gift upon her death-bed, injoining that, if ever 
I married, it should bo my wedding-ring.’ By which cunning 


contrivance she was freed from the black Doctor and his tawny 
crew. Some time after this, I went with this lady and her brother 
in a coach to Ludgate Hill in the daytime, to see the manner of 
their picking up people to be married, As soon as our coach stopt 
near Fleet Bridge, up comes one of the myrmidons, ‘ Madam,’ 
says he, ‘you want a parson?’ ‘Who are you? says I ‘I am 
the clerk and register of the Fleet.2 ‘Show me the chapel.’ ¢ 
which comes a second, desiring me to go along with him, Says 
he, ‘That fellow will carry you to a pedling alehouse.’ Says a 
third, ‘Go with me, he will carry you toa brandy-shop.’ In the 
interim comes the Doctor. ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ I'll do your job for 
you presently!’ * Well, gentlemen,’ says I, ‘since you can’t agree, 
and I can’t be married quietly, I'll put it off till another time ;’ se 
drove away. Learned sirs, I wrote this in regard to the honor 
and safety of my own sex; and if for our sakes you will be so 
good as to publish it, correcting the errors of a woman’s pen, you 
will oblige our whole sex, and none more than, Sir, 
“Your constant reader and admirer, Virtuous.” 

The registers of the Fleet are, however, the mine to 
be worked by the antiquary or historian interested in 
this curious and not very flattering chapter of past 30- 
cial life. Let us turn over their unsavory leaves and 
make a few extracts from the more startling and char- 
acteristic entries. Our friend Wigmore appears to have 
been, if a licensed priest, at least an unlicensed publican, 
for we read, under date May 26th, 1738 : 


* Yesterday, Daniel Wigmore, one of the parsons noted for 
marrying people within the Rules of the Fleet, was convicted 
before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of selling spiritu- 
ous liquors contrary to law.” 


Occasionally the Fleet parson was nothing more nor 
less than a common beggar. 


On Friday last [December 19th, 1746] was brought before Sir 
Joseph Hankey, at Guildhall, a man in a clergyman’s habit, for 
begging, which he made a common practice of; he was commit- 
ted for further examination the next day, when it appeared he 
was a notorious idle fellow, and common cheat, having made use 
of that habit only to impose on the public; as also to perform the 
office of marrying several persons at the Fleet Prison; whereupon 
he was committed to Bridewell to hard labour.” 


Here is a precious revelation of infamy : 


‘On Tuesday, one Oates, a plyer for and clerk to weddings at 
the Bull and Garter, by the Fleet Gate, was bound over to appear 
at the next Sessions, for hiring one John Funnell, a poor boy (for 
half-a-guinea), that sells fruit on Fleet Bridge, to personate one 
John Todd, and to marry a woman in his name, which he aceord- 
ingly did; and the better to accomplish this piece of villany, the 
said Oates provided a blind parson for that purpose.” 

. 


Tn 1737, a Richard Weaver was indicted for bigamy, 
when the following evidence was given : 


Alice Allington—* On January 18, 1733-4, I was married to the 
prisoner at the Hand and Pen, in Fleet Lane, by the famous 
Doctor Gainham.” . 

Prisoner—“T don’t know that woman for my wife. I know 
nothing about the wedding. I was fuddled over night, and next 
morning I found myself a-bed with a strange woman,—‘ And who 
are you? how came you here ?’ says I,—‘O my dear,’ says she, 
‘we were marry’d last night at the Fleet.’” 


A remarkable entry shows that women were accus- 
tomed to pay men to become their temporary husbands 
in order to plead coverture to any action for debt. In 
the July of 1728 we find Josiah Welsh, a cordwainer, of 
St. Giles’s, Cambridge, marrying four women in fourteen 
months, each time, of course, changing his name. ‘Phe 
entry then proceeds to add that there was paid to this 
individual “two and sixpence for his trouble.” Thus com- 
ments one Dr. Gally upon this custom : ‘It is well known 
to be a common practice at the Fleet, and that there are 
men provided there, who have, each of them, within the 
compass of a year, married several women for this wicked 
purpose.” One further entry and we close the list ; it 
shows how bitter was the penalty men had to pay for 
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entering unconsciously into these unions. On May 16th, 
1733, Sir John Leigh, of Addington, Surrey, was married 


to Elizabeth Vade, of Bromley, Kent. Listen how the 
union took place. Vade goes with Sir John to London, 
to attend a christening. He makes his victim drunk, 
takes him in a hackney-coach to a lodging, already en- 
gaged for the purpose he has in view, then sends for a 
Fleet parson and marries Sir John, a man between fifty 
and sixty years of age, to his (Vade’s) own daughter, ‘‘a 
girl about sixteen or seventeen years old, without any 
fortune, whom Sir John had scarce ever seen before.” 
We read : “‘ Sir John Leigh by this marriage was placed 
entirely under the influence of William Vade, the father 
of the bride, who obtained the control over his estates, 
and procured the execution of a will which was subse- 
quently disputed in Chancery, and eventually the ques- 
tion was carried to the House of Lords.” With what 
result we know not. 

Though the Fleet was the most notorious spot in Lon- 
don where clandestine marriages were celebrated, it was 
not by any means the only place of resort patronized by 
the unconscious or secret votary of Hymen. In addition 
to the Fleet, with its chapel and taverns, where weddings 
freely took place, there were the King’s Bench Prison, 
the Mint, the Savoy, and the Chapel in Mayfair, presided 
over by the notorious Alexander Keith, who, according 
to Lord Orford, ‘‘ constructed a very bishopric of reve- 
nue.” It was at Mayfair Chapel that the Duke of Hamil- 
ton married the beautiful Miss Gunning, ‘‘ with a ring of 
the bed-curtain at half an hour past twelve at night.” In 
the north and east of London there were also various 
haunts and chapels where similar marriages were suffered 
to be celebrated. 

It was impossible that, as civilization progressed, the 
scandals arising from these clandestine unions could be 
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permitted to continue. Year after year the evil had been 
discussed in Parliament, but though reformers had intro- 
duced Bills and amendments upon the subject, nothing 
was practically done to redress the grievances complained 
of until the eighteenth century had entered upon its fifth 
decade. Then, in the year of grace 1753, Lord Hard- 
wicke introduced a measure enacting that any person 
solemnizing matrimony in any other than a church or 
public chapel, without bans or license, should, on con- 
viction, be adjudged guilty of felony, and be transported 
for fourteen years ; also, that all such marriages should 
be void. Strange to say, this reform Bill encountered 
considerable hostility ; it was an attempt to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject, and of the two evils, people 
preferred to be immoral than to be enslaved. Fox— 
whose own father had been married in the chapel of the 
Fleet—loudly declaimed against the measure, and was 
the hero of the hour with the mob, who cheered his name 
to the echo. 

‘Tt is well you are married,” writes Horace Walpole to 
Seymour Conway, who had married the widow of Lord 
Ailesbury. ‘‘ How would my Lady Ailesbury have liked to 
be asked in a parish church for three Sundays running ? 
I really believe she would have worn her weeds forever 
rather than have passed through so impudent a cere- 
mony. What do you think? But you will want to know 
the interpretation of this preamble. Why, there is a new 
Bill, which, under the notion of preventing clandestine 
marriages, has made such a general rummage and reform 
in the office of matrimony, that every Strephon and Chloe, 
every dowager and her H , will have as many impedi- 
ments and formalities to undergo as a treaty of peace. 
Lord Bath invented this Bill, but had drawn it so ill that 
the Chancellor was forced to draw a new one, and then 
grew so fond of his own creature that he has crammed 
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it down the throats of both Houses, though they gave 
many a gulp before they could swallow it. The Duke of 
Bedford attacked it first with great spirit and ms.t‘oery, 
but had little support, though the Duke of Neweastle did 
not vote.” 

In spite, however, of all opposition and the sarcasm of 
the wits, the Marriage Act passed through both Houses, 
and was enrolled on the Statute Book ; it was to take ef- 
fect from March 25th, 1754. The Fleet parsons were in 
a towering rage at this interference with their vested in- 
terests, and with that most sensitive portion of the human 


frame—the trousers-pocket. Henceforth, there was to be | 


a long farewell to fees, plyers, gin and tobacco. 

‘*D—n the bishops!” said the pious Dr. Keith, of 
Mayfair ; ‘‘so they will hinder my marrying, will they ? 
Well, let ’em, but I'll be revenged ; I'll buy two or three 
acres of ground, and, begad, J’ under -bury them ail!” 
The Connoisseur, a sarcastic weekly paper of the time, 
knowing how sore Keith was on the subject, and how 
severely the Act would cripple his resources, took the 
matter up, and inserted a few kindly remarks purporting 
to come from the divine himself, ‘‘ I received,” it writes, 


‘‘a scheme from my good friend Dr. Keith, whose chapel | 


the late Marriage Act has 
rendered useless on its 
original principles, The 
reverend gentleman, seeing 
that all liusbands and wives 
are henceforward to be put 
up on sale, purposes shortly 
to his chapel on a 
more new and fashionable 
plan. As the ingenious 
Messrs. Henson & Bever 


open 


have lately opened in differ- 
ent quarters of the town re- 
positories for all horses to 
be sold by auction, Dr. 
Keith intends setting up a 
depository for all young 
males and females to be dis- 


posed of in marriage. From 
these studs (as the Doctor 
himself expresses it), a lady 
of beauty may be coupled to 
aman of fortune, and an old 
gentleman who has a colt’s 
tooth remaining may match 
himself with a tight young 
filly. The Doctor makes no 
doubt but his chapel will 
turn out even more to his 
advantage on this new plan 
than on its first institution, 
provided he can secure his 
scheme to himself, and reap 
the benefits of it without in- 
terlopers from the Fleet, To 
prevent his design being pi- 
rated, he intends petitioning 
the Parliament that, as he 
has been so great a sufferer 
by the Marriage Act, the 
sole right of opening a re- 
pository of this sort may be 
vested in him, and that his 
place of residence in Mayfair 
may still continue the grand 
mart for marriages, 


** Catalogue of Males and Females to be disposed of in Marriage 
to the best bidder, at Dr. Keith’s Repository, in Mayfair, 
**A young lady of £100,000 fortune—to be bid for by none under 
the degree of peers, or a commoner of at least treble the income. 
“A homely thing, who can read, write, cast accounts, and 
make an excellent pudding. This lot to be bid for by none but 


| country parsons. 


‘*A very pretty young woman, but a good deal in debt; would 


| be glad to marry a Member of Parliament or a Jew. 


‘A blood of the first-rate, very wild, and has run loose all his 
life, but is now broke, and will prove very tractable, 

‘** Five Templars—all Irish. No one to bid for these lots of less 
than £10,000 fortune. 

“ Wanted, four dozen of young fellows, and one dozen of young 
women, willing to marry to advantage—to go to Nova Scotia.” 


The chaplain of Mayfair regarded himself as the special 
and most injured victim of this measure, and published 
a pamphlet, which had an enormous circulation, entitled 
** Observations on the Act for Clandestine Marriages.” 
A few of his remarks may be taken out of oblivion. 
‘‘ Happy is the wooing,” he writes, ‘‘ that is not long 
a-doing ; is an old proverb and a very true one, but we 
shall have no oceasion for it after the 25th day of March 
next, when we are commanded to read it backward, and 
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from that period (fatal indeed to old England !) we must ; 
date the declensions of the numbers of the inhabitants of | 
England. . . . As I have married many thousands, and 
consequently have on those occasions seen the humor of 
the lower class of people, I have often asked the married 
pair how long they had been acquainted ; they would 
reply, some more, some less, but the generality did not 
exceed the acquaintance of a week, some only of a day, 
halfaday, &c. . . . Another inconveniency which will arise 
from this Act will be, that the expense of being married 
will be so great, that few of the lower classes of people can 
afford ; for I have often heard a Flete-parson say that many 
have come to be married when they have had but half a 
crown in their pockets, and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, 
and for which they have pawned some of their cloaths. .. . 
I remember once on a time, I was at a public-house at 
Radcliff, which then was full cf sailors and their girls, 
where there was fiddling, piping, jigging and eating ; at 
length one of the tars starts up, and says, ‘D——n ye, 
Jack, I’ll be married just now ; I will have my partner. 
The joke took, and in less than two hours ten couple set 
out for the Flete. I staid their return. They returned 
in coaches; five women in each coach; the tars, some 
running before, others riding on the coach -box, and 
others behind. The cavalcade being over, the couples 
went up into an upper room, where they concluded the 
evening with great jollity. The next time I went that 
way, I called on my landlord and asked him concerning 
this marriage adventure: he at first stared at me, but 
recollecting, he said those things were so frequent, that 
he hardly took any notice of them ; for, added he, it is a 
common thing when a fleet comes in to have two or three 
hundred marriages in a week’s time, among the sailors.” 

As is always the case, the interval between when a Bill 
is passed and when it becomes a law was fully availed 
of in taking every advantage to commit the offenses the 
measure was to prevent. Never was marrying and giving 
in marriage doing such a brisk trade in the Fleet and at 
Mayfair Chapel as during the months which preceded the 
coming into operation of the Hardwicke Act. On the 
24th of March no less than 217 marriages took place be- 
tween eleven and six in the Fleet. It was the last day 
for the celebration of the Fleet weddings. Whilst Lord 
Hardwicke's Bill was under discussion, the Grub Street 
Journal humorously suggested the following amend- 
ments : 


“When two young thoughtless fools, having no visible way to 
maintain themselves, nor anything to begin the world with, résolve 
to marry and be miserable: let it be deemed petty larceny. 

“If a younger brother marries an old woman, purely for the 
sake of maintenance: let it be called self-preservation. 

**When a rich old fellow marries a young wench, in her full 
bloom, it shall be death without benefit of clergy. 

“When two old creatures that can hardly hear one another 
speak, and cannot propose the least comfort to themselves in the 
thing, yet marry together to be miserable, they shall be deemed 
non compos, and sent to a mad-house. 

“When a lady marries her servant, or a gentleman his cook- 
maid (especially if there are children by a former marriage), they 
both shall be transported for fourteen years. 

** When a man has had one bad wife, and buried her, and yet 
will marry a second, it shall be deemed felo de se, and he shall be 
buried in the highway accordingly. 

“And when a man or woman marries to the disinheriting of 

beir children, let them suffer as in cases of High Treason.” 


For several years after the passing of this Act a method 
was, however, found to evade its enactments. We read 
that at Southampton vessels ‘‘ were always ready to carry 
on the trade of smuggling weddings, which, for the price 
of five guineas, transport contraband goods into the land 
of matrimony.” And who has not heard of the last of the 
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species of Fleet parson—he who solemnized clandestine 
weddings at Gretna Green ? 

As we wander through the echoing halls of history, 
and study the votive tablets hung upon its walls, in grate- 
ful recognition for such reforms as have been inspired by 
religion, prompted by education, or demanded by civili- 
zation, in very truth among the most conspicuous of 
them should be the offering which commemorates the 
abolition of the Fleet marriages. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By Noet RUTHVEN. 


No one who happened to be present in the House of 
Commons on the evening of May 22d, 1874, and heard 
a speech delivered from a back ministerial bench by a 
slim young gentleman of decidedly d/asé appearance, 
would possibly have imagined what Providence had in 
store for English politics. The speaker was Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, then personally unknown in political 
circles; but his father’s name occupied a conspicuous 
place in ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage,” which was in itself a suf- 
ficient guarantee that he would be listened to with atten- 
tion and respect by at least one section of the House. 

The elaborate pedigree of the Churchill family, so 
carefully traced by the Ulster King of Arms, may be 
briefly epitomized. John Churchill, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, better known as ‘‘ Handsome Jack Churchill” 
—the greatest general and statesman of his time—was 
descended from an old family which had been impovy- 
erished during the civil wars, and ‘after a long series 
of transcendent and heroic achievements won the great 
victory of Blenheim, which has immortalized his name, 
and for which he obtained a grant from the Crown, at 
the desire of Parliament, to himself and his heirs of the 
Royal Manor and Hundred of Wooton, in Oxfordshire. 
Here a magnificent palace, bearing the proud name of 
Blenheim, was erected by the Queen’s orders, and also a 
stately monumental pillar raised, to hand down to poster- 
ity the achievements of the illustrious soldier. His grace 
married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Richard Jen- 
nings, Esq., a lady as remarkable for her temper and 
— disposition as her great beauty, and sister of 
**La Belle Jennings,” Duchess of Tyrconnel. But his 
only son, on whom the dukedom and other honors were 
entailed, having died unmarried, in 1703, a special Act 
of Parliament was passed, extending the limitations of 
these dignities to his daughters and their heirs male suc- 
cessively. Under this patent, the duke’s titles, which 
would otherwise have become extinct on his death, de- 
volved upon his eldest daughter, Harriet, Countess of 
Godolphin ; and on her death without male issue, in 1733, 
they reverted to her nephew, Charles Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, as son and heir of Anne, Countess of Sun- 
derland, the duke’s second daughter. 

Thus the dukedom became vested in the Spencer fam- 
ily, who were of a lineage much more illustrious than 
the Churchills, from whom they inherited it, having beer 
peers in Parliament since the year 1264, and having en 
joyed the Earldom of Winchester long before it was con- 
ferred on either of the historic houses of De Bruges or 
Paulet. Hugh, Lord Le Despencer, Justiciar of En- 
gland in the reign of Henry IIL, and one of the most 
powerful barons in the realm, was ancestor of the cele- 
brated favorites of Edward IT. and Richard II., as well 
as of Mary Elizabeth, in her own right Baroness Le 
Despencer, the present and twenty-third holder of the 
title, and premier baroness of England. Thirteenth is 
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lineai descent from Geoffrey Le Despencer, a younger | courtesy and commonly called Lord Randolph Churchill, 
brother of the Justiciar, was Sir Robert Spencer, of | was born on the 13th of February, 1849. Having taken 


Wormleighton, in the County of Northampton, who was 
raised to the peerage by James I., July 21, 1603, as Baron 
Spencer of Wormleighton. Sir Robert appears to have 
been a Member of Parliament of the advanced school, 
judging from his caustic reply to Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, in a debate upon the royal prerogative, in 
1621. ‘* My lord,” said Arundel, ‘* when these things were 
done, your ancestors were keeping sheep.” ‘* When my 
ancestors were keeping sheep,” replied Spencer, ‘‘ your 
lordship'’s ancestcrs were plotting treason.”” This answer 
excited such irritation at the moment that Lord Arundel, 
as the aggressor, was committed to the Tower ; but hav- 
ing soon afterward acknowledyed his fault, and apolo- 
gized, he was discharged. Lord Spencer's son and suc- 
cessor, the second baron, was made an earl in 1643, by 
the title of Sunderland; the third earl was Principal 
Secretary of State, Lord President of the Council, and 
Lord Privy Seal under Queen Anne and George I.; the 
fifth earl succeeded, as above stated, to the titles and es- 
tates of the great Duke of Marlborough, and his grand- 
sos—the fifth duke—out of gratitude to the memory of 
his illustrious ancestor, took the additional surname of 
Churchill, in 1817, since when the family have generally 
been known by the latter name. The fifth duke was for 


many years Member of Parliament for Woodstock, and | 


dying in 1857, was succeeded by the eldest son of his 
first wife of three, John Winston Spencer, the seventh 
duke, who married, July 12th, 1843, Lady Frances Anne 


_ Emily Vane, eldest daughter of Charles William, third 


Marquess of Londonderry, by his second wife, Lady 
Frances Anne, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Harry 
Vane-Tempest and of Anne Catherine, in ber own right 
Countess of Antrim. His grace, who held many minis- 
terial appointments, including those of Lord Steward of 
the Household, Lord President of the Council, and Vice- 
roy of Ireland, died July 5th, 1883, leaving two sons and 
six daughters, viz. : 

1. George Charles Spencer Churchill, the present and 
eighth Duke of Marlborough and Marquess of Blandford, 
Earl of Sunderland and Marlborough, Baron Spencer of 
Wormleighton and Baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the 
peerage of England ; Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Prince of Mindelheim in Suabia, and patron of 13 liv- 
ings. Born 13 May, 1844; married 8 Nov., 1869, Lady 
Alberta Francesca Anne Hamilton, sixth daughter of the 
late Duke of Abercorn, by whom (who obtained a divorce 
in 1883) he has issue : one son and three daughters. 

2. Lord Randolph Henry, of whom anon. 

3. Lady Cornelia Henrietta Maria, married 25 May, 
1868, Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, since created Lord Wim- 
borne. 

4. Lady Rosamond Jane Frances, married 12 July, 
1877, Captain William Edward Fellowes, now Lord de 
Ramsay. 

5. Lady Fanny Octavia, married 9 June, 1873, the 
Right Honorable Edward Majoribanks, M.P., eldest son 
heir of Lord Tweedmouth. 

6. Lady Anne Emily, married 11 June, 1874, James 
Henry Robert, the present and seventh Duke of Rox- 
burghe. 

7. Lady Georgina Elizabeth, married 4 June, 1883, 
George Richard, Viscount Curzon, M.P., eldest son and 
heir of the Earl of Howe. 

8. Lady Sarah Isabel Augusta. 

Having taken a brief glance at the rest of the family, 
let us now come to ‘‘ Randy ” himself. The Right Hon- 


orable Randolph Henry Spencer- Churchill, styled by | content to characterize the Bill as ‘Brummagem stuff,’ 


| honors at Oxford, where he revolted against the proctor, 
| he was, in February, 1874, to keep him out of further mis- 
| chief, returned to Parliament for the family borough of 
Woodstock, for which his father, ere he was yet a duke, 
had sat before him. His maiden speech, to which I have 
| already alluded, was delivered on the 22d of May, and 
was in favor of the selection of Oxford as a military cen- 
tre. Although there was nothing particularly remarka- 
ble about it, the speaker nevertheless received from Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt the courtly compliment, ‘I 
congratulate my noble friend upon the promise he has 
given of obtaining great distinction in this House.” 
After thus early plunging into debate, Lord Randolph 
was content to remain silent, and for the rest of the ses- 
sion said never a word. In the session of 1875 he made 
his second speech, which immediately attracted att:~- 
tion. Sir Charles Dilke had moved a resolution dooming 
to extinction the grotesque privileges of small boroughs. 
Lord Randolph, as the representative of a very small 
borough, at once came forward to champion their cause. 
The House was not full when he arose, as nothing par- 
ticular was expected, but those present were startled and 
delighted by little flashes of humor and a certain fresh- 
ness of treatment, which were something new in Parlia- 
mentary debate. Apparently exhausted with his effort, 
Lord Randolph again withdrew into the background, and 


for three years more was content to remain in obscurity. 
In the session of 1878, however, he again broke out, 
and, adopting a line of procedure familiar enough since 
1880, convinced all whom it might concern that he was a 
very original character, delightfully untrammeled by the 
conventionalities of political life. The occasion arose 
upon a Bill dealing with local government, brought 
in by Mr. Selater- Booth, then President of the Local 
Government Board. Lord Randolph was naturally re- 
garded from all sides as a Tory of unimpeachable princi- 
ples. His father, the Duke of Marlborough, was at the 
time a member of the Government, occupying the high 
position of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The House of 
Commons was not unfamiliar with outbreaks of indisci- 
pline among Liberals, but for a Conservative to break 
forth from the ranks and publicly denounce one of his 
own officers was a thing at the time absolutely unknown. 
If it were possible for a moment to conceive a Tory mem- 
ber doubting the wisdom of any course adopted by his 
leaders, he would be expected, at least, to remain silent. 
This was a pleasing delusion which, on this particular 
night, Lord Randolph Churchill dispelled forever. It 
was noted that he had quitted his accustomed seat, on 
the back bench behind the members of the Government, 
and spoke from a corner seat below the gangway. Per- 
haps I cannot do better than quote some notes, made at 
the time of this memorable scene, premising that the mo- 
tion under discussion was that the House should resolve 
itself into committee on Mr. Sclater-Booth’s County Gov- 
ernment Bill : ‘‘ Mr. Rylands (late Liberal M.P. for Burn- 
ley) moved its rejection, on the ground that it was 
another step in the direction of centralization, against 
which he had protested when the Prisons Bill was be- 
fore the House. The motion was seconded by Lord Ran- 
dolph, who, whilst protesting that he ‘did not want to 
say anything disagreeable,’ emphatically declared that 
he ‘had ransacked the whole arsenal of denunciatory 
phrases, and had not found any that adequately ex- 
pressed his estimation—or, rather, his want of estima- 
tion—of the measure.’ Failing perfect success, he was 
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and as being ‘stuffed with all the little dodges of a Presi- | 
dent of the Local Government Board when he came to | 
attempt to legislate upon a great question.’ He could 
make some excuse for the Cabinet, for their thoughts 
had been occupied a long time in other and more im- 
portant directions. Some weeks ago their minds were 
engrossed with the difficulty of getting their ships into | 
the Dardanelles. Of late they had been considering how | 
they might get the ships out again. Amid this occupa- 
tion, they had consented to allow Mr. Selater- Booth to | 
come down to the House, and, with all the appearance of | 
a great lawgiver, to endeavor to amend, in his little way, 
the British 
Constitu- 
tion.” 

Lord Ran- 
dolph, who 
on to 
criticise the 
Bill and its 
author in the 

merci- 
manner 
imaginable, 
had brought 
with him 
a sheaf of 
notes, which 
got mixed 
up in inex 
tricable con- 


went 


most 


less 


fusion, and 

added to his 

speech the 

charm of 

adventitious 

surprise. 

Possessing a 

considerable 

number of 

sheets of 

no te- paper, 

all folded 

len gthwise, 

it occurred 

to him that 

it would be 

an advan- 

tage, when 

addressing 

the House, 

if he care 

fully insert- 

ed a sheet 

between each 

finger. And 

having both hands full, he waved his arms about some- 

what after the fashion of a windmill. But these eccen- 

tricities of manner did not seriously militate against the 

success of a speech brimming over with clever phrases. | 
“‘T have,” said Lord Randolph, amongst other mag- 

nanimous reflections on the portly President, ‘‘no ob- 

jection to the President of the Local Government Board 

dealing with such questions as the salaries of inspectors 

of nuisances ; but I do entertain the strongest possible | 

objection to his coming down here, as I have said before, 

with all the appearance of a great lawgiver, to repair, 

according to his small ideas and in his own little way, 

breaches in the British Constitution.” 


BLASSET’S “‘ WEEPING ANGEL,” AMIENS CATHEDRAL, 


| proclivities were equally active. 


| and made 105 speeches ; 


This is a word-picture which leaves little to be filled 
up. It hits off, in a few sentences, the salient character- 
istics of Mr. Sclater - Booth—or, rather, Lord Basing, he 


| having recently been ‘‘ kicked up-stairs ” under that title 


his pompous appearance and inadequate ability ; his 
supreme satisfaction with himself and the very different 
feelings he inspires in others, when an accidental impulse 
converges attention upon him. 

This speech, as might be expected, made great noise 
at the time. But Lord Randolph once more appeared, 
satiated with the meed of applause that had followed 


upon its delivery, and again withdrew from any prom- 


inent part in 
the business 
of the House 
of Commons, 
being little 
heard of for 
the rest of 
the life of 
the Disraeli 
Parliament 

Lord Ran- 
dolph 
now 
leader 
very 


Was 
the 
of 

smal] 
but very act 
ive section of 
the House, 
known 


as 


the ‘Fourth 
Party,” con- 


sisting of Sir 
Henry Drum 
mond Wolff, 
Mr. (now Sir 
John) Eldon 
Gorst, Mr. 
Arthur 
Balfour (now 
the hated 
Chief Secre- 
tary), and 
himself, all 
professedly 
Conserva- 
tives, but 
dissatisfied 
with the 
mild-man- 
nered Sir 
Stafford 
Northcote, 
and fighting 
‘for their 
own hand” in the most improved fashion. If their phi- 
losophy wag not Socratic, their power of putting ques- 
tions on all possible occasions was quite in accordance 
with the Socratic method; and their speech - making 
The Marquis of Hart- 
ington, while acting as leader of the House of Commons, 
summed up in an amusing manner the performances of 
the ‘‘Fourth Party.” Up to that time (August 10th, 
1880), said his lordship—exactly three months from the 
beginning of business—Mr. Gorst had asked 85 questions 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
34 questions and 68 speeches; and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, 21 questions and 74 speeches—making, in all, 


Jas. 
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140 speeches and 248 questions. But the public soon 
perceived that the members of the ‘‘ Fourth Party” were 
good for something else besides asking questions, and in 
due time each one of them was promoted by the Tories. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, having a natural bearing 
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toward diplomacy, was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Sultan of Turkey ; 
Mr. Gorst, being of a legal turn of mind, was accommo- 
dated with the office of Solicitor-general, and subse- | 
quently became Under Secretary of State for India; and 
Mr. Balfour, having officiated as Lord Salisbury’s go- 


between in the Cabinet-making of 1885, fell into the 
ranks as President of the Local Government, and after 
passing a few months at the Scottish Office, was taken 
into the Cabinet as Chief Secretary for Ireland ; while 
the irrepressible ‘‘ Randy” gave strong indications that 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


nothing short of the Premiership would suit his startling 
and aggressive capabilities. So much for the ‘ Fourth 
Party.” 

Lord Randolph Churchill is generally credite] with 
having initiated the proccedings against Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whom he did not hesitate to describe, on more than one 
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occasion, as a ‘‘ seditious blasphemer ”’; but, as a matter 
of fact, he was not in the House when Mr. Bradlaugh 
presented himself, and it is to Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff that belongs the honor of raising the question of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to take the oath, which led to such 
a protracted and unseemly struggle. Sir John Eldon 


Gorst appeared next upon the scene, his collaboration | 


being eagerly welcomed by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff ; 
but it was only when the debate had proceeded through 
one or two stages that ‘‘the noble Lord, the Member for 
Woodstock,” joined the two champions of religion, and 
immediately assumed his natural place as leader. With 
tuat clear insight which, in later years and in more re- 
sponsible positions, has been frequently demonstrated, 
Lord Randolph at once perceived the enormous political 
capital that might be made out of this incident. It was, 
upon the face of it, a somewhat difficult task to under- 
take personally to associate Mr. Gladstone with a man of 
avowed atheistical opinions, but the very difficulty of the 
job attracted Lord Randolph. He hotly opposed the 
ad:uission of Mr. Bradlaugh, and missed no opportunity 
of bracketing him with Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
Party, thus attracting toward the latter a portion of the 
odium in which Mr. Bradlaugh was held by large classes 
of the community. In this scheme he was ably seconded 
by his clever colleagues, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and 
Sir John Eldon Gorst. 

Lord Randolph might be supposed to have felt some 
embarrassment with respect to the leader of his party. 
Sir Stafford Northcote had, when the Bradlaugh storm 
first began to patter on the roof of the House of Com- 
mons, shown no disposition to make the question a party 
one. He had, in fact, seconded the motion to refer the 
matter to a select committee. That would have fettered 


any ordinary member of the party ; but then, Lord Ran- 


dolph Churchill was no ordinary member. He ‘‘ went 
for” poor Sir Stafford with as light a heart and as free a 
hand as in earlier years he had assailed Sclater-Booth. 


Sir Stafford had, from a party point of view, made a mis- | 


take, and Lord Randolph left him to reap the conse- 
quences, meanwhile steadily and unresistingly pursuing 
his own course. In avery short time he was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Tories on this question, and Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote was obliged to abandon the position he 
had earlier taken up, and follow the youth below the 
gangway. 

From that time Lord Randolph’s position in the House 
was secured, and he always had an audience when he 
rose, which became very often indeed. Still, he was not 
taken serionsly. The House listened and laughed and 
went its way, pleased as it might have been at the thea- 
tre or the circus, where some merry fellow had diverted 
it. In the debate on the Closure Resolutions he displayed 
great ability and untiring energy, but it was not until 
1884 that he convinced the public he was something more 
than a mischievous boy who delighted in shocking the 
respectabilities of the House of Commons. He again pro- 
tested vehemently against the supineness of the front Op- 
position bench in the daily papers, and in a clever article 
in the Fortnighily Review, entitled ‘‘ Elijah’s Mantle.”” On 
the other hand, he proved himself a highly effective par- 
tisan orator. Out of Parliament he expressed himself in 
favor of protecting British industries, and attacked with 
much vigor Mr. Gladstone's Irish and Egyptian policies, 
but on the question of extension of the franchise he dis- 
played some remarkably sudden changes of opinion. In 
the following session he frequently voted with the Gov- 
ernment against his own party, and on one occasion lect- 
ured Mr. W. H. Smith with much severity for proposing 
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to exclude Ireland from the benefits of the extended fran- 
chise. He also attempted to prove that Mr. Chamberlain 
had instigated the Aston riots, aud shortly before his de- 
parture for India was reported as having formed a creed 
for Tory Democrats strongly tinged with State Socialism. 

Lord Randolph had now made himself particularly 
inconvenient to his political masters, and in May, 1885, a 
determined effort was made to snuff him out. He had 
been nominated Chairman of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations, and a combined effort was made 
by the leaders of the party to defeat him. Lord Ran- 
dolph triumphed, though by a small majority. The pa- 
pers were filled with accounts and contradictions as to 
what was taking place in the inner ranks of Conserva- 
tism. One thing was very evident—there was hopeless 
confusion and disunion, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
was holding his own ; but, to the intense astonishment of 
everybody, he suddenly flung up his hardly won cham- 
pionship, and announced his intention of retiring alto- 
gether from political life. In the meanwhile, however, 
wiser councils prevailed with the Conservative chiefs. 
They had come to the conclusion that Lord Randolph 
was a man to be conciliated rather than defied, and ac- 
cordingly steps were immediate’y taken by which a recon- 
ciliation was brought about. Lord Randolph dined with 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and peace and harmony pre- 
vailed where, a week earlier, a fierce storm had raged. 

But peace had been obtained on Lord Randolph’s own 
terms. He was now stronger than ever, and when, in 
the Summer of 1885, the Liberal Government were over- 
thrown and Lord Salisbury was called upon to form an 
administration, Lord Randolph secured one of the chief 
prizes of office, being appointed Secretary of State for 
India, with a seat in the Cubinet. His short term of office 
was marked by the annexation of Upper Burmah, and his 
speech on the Indian budget was enlivened by an ani- 
mated attack on the late Viceroy, Lord Ripon, whom he 
accused of having neglected the frontier defenses in 
order to promote philanthropic measures. 

In November, 1885, Lord Randolph accepted an invita- 
tion to contest the central division of Birmingham with 
John Bright. People laughed at the madness of the no- 
tion. But ‘‘ Randy” threw himself into the campaign 
with his usual energy. He went down to Birmingham 
amfl delivered a series of speeches, which immediately 
attracted attention, not only on account of their force, 
but from their reception by the people. He was defeated, 
however, by a large majority ; but having very wise!y 
taken the precaution of standing for Paddington as well, 
was returned for the latter constituency by 2,576 votes, 
against 769 polled for his opponent, Mr. Page Hopps. 
It was characteristic of his lordship’s sang froid that he 
should have started for Norway on the afternoon of his 
polling-day in Paddington. 

When Lord Salisbury returned to power, in July, 1886, 
Lord Randolph became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and leader of the Tory phalanx in the House of Com- 
mous; avid his promotion to that high place was sufli- 
cient proof of the important position he had assumed in 
the ranks of the Conservative Party. As a matter of 
fact, he dictated the formation of the Ministry to suit 
himself, and having got his old enemy, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, out of the way, by making him an earl, and 
his only other rival of any importance, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, being safely installed in Ireland as Chief 
Secretary, he had everything his own way for the next 
four months. His lordship’s sudden resignation, on tho 
22d of December, was for many months afterward the 
main topic of conversation in political circles in England, 


and even now you can find people there who are still 
ready to discuss whether it was really the extravagance 
of the Government, and not differences of opinion with 
Lord Salisbury on the Bulgarian question and other 
affairs. His subsequent visit to the Czar of all the Rus- 
8.43, Which for some weeks divided with the Crown 
Prince’s illness the ‘‘ European Intelligence” of a dozen 
capitals, has generally been accepted as making for the 
latter interpretation. 

What Lord Randolph’s next move will be is hard to 
say. His recent revolt against the Tories and attacks 
upon their policy were as distasteful and damaging to 
the Government as they were soothing to the Opposition. 
Nothing that he may do in the future can astonish any- 
body who has watched his career, which for brilliancy 
and strangeness of incident it would be difficult to parel- 
lel. With the most indomitable courage and perseverance 


rank. As it is, he is already regarded as almost, if not 
quite, the Conservative leader ; and it looks as though 
the mantle ef Lord Beaconsfield had fallen upon the 
young, able, irrepressible, reckless, but acute and hard- 
working, chief of the Tory Democracy. 

Lord Randolph Churchill may be best described as 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of modern politics. The 
secret of his rapid success is very simple—he has always 
known exactly what time of day it is. 
at large, there are, he saw, only two sure ways of bringing 
down the House. One is to appeal to the higher moral 
sentiments, the other to use a great many “‘ big, big D’s.” 
His lordship went in for the big D’s, and his platform 
performances are dictated by a constant desire to meet a 
demand to ‘‘ give it ’°em hot, Randy.” 

As a Parliamentary orator, Lord Randolph possesses, 
in almost an equ 1 degree with the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
the quality of being personally interesting, of which he 
is now the only remaining example in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Gladstone does not possess this peculiar 
quality, nor does Mr. Bright, except in the faintest de- 
gree. 
his speech will lie within certain well-ordered limits ; 
but it will be more or less eloquent, and more or less 
convincing. The certainty the other way was one of the 
attractions of Lord Beaconsfield’s Parliamentary speech- 
making. The audience were always on the qui vive for 
some smart personal thrust at some mutual acquaintance, 
and they were rarely disappointed. This is why the 


House of Commons fills up to hear the disjointed talk of | 
The noble lord is not an 


Lord Randolph Churehill. 
orator in any sense of the word. Indeed, he scarcely as 
yet pretends to be a serious debater. But with reckless 
audacity he hits out right and left, and the representative 


Everybody knows, when the G. O. M. rises, that | 
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As for the public | 
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toe to allow fellow-members to pass to and fro, the initi- 
ated note with glee that it is fair weather in the Churchill 
camp ; but when the toe is extended stiffly, like the lance 
of some warrior ready for the tourney, declining to lower 
or give way an inch, then people in the immediate vicin- 


ity look out for storms. Owing to the discovery of this 
peculiarity of the noble lord’s, there were some members 
in the House to whom his ‘‘ unexpected” speech on the 
Local Government Bill was not altogether a surprise 
The toe had been so rigid, so obstinately defiant, all 
through the debate, that they felt sure something un- 
pleasant would happen before the House rose, and they 


| were not wrong. 


The year 1874, in which he first entered the House of 
Commons, was in another respect also a memorable and 
happy one for Lord Randolph Churchill. While on a 


| visit at the Isle of Wight, during the Summer of 1873, he 
he has contrived to live down his opponents, and by | 


sheer force of intellect worked his way up to the front | 


first met Miss Jeannette Jerome, the eldest daughter cf 


Mr. Leonard Jerome, of this city. Here commenced an 


| acquaintance which soon led to an engagement, and on 


the 23d of January following Lord Randolph and Miss 
Jerome were married at the British Embassy in Paris. 
Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill have two sons. The 
eldest, Winston Leonard, was born November 30th, 1874, 
and his brother, John Winston, in February, 1880. 

From the outset of Lord Randolph’s career he was 
aided by the active sympathy of his beautiful wife. 
During those memorable years when Lord Randolph 
was fighting his difficult battle for a place and a name 


| in politics, when his friends seemed few and feeble and 
| his enemies many and powerful, who can say how large- 
_ ly his wife’s encouragement and aid may have contrika- 


ted to arm him for the fray, and have stimulated him to 
persevere ? When, at length, he had won a success as 
brilliant as it was to many surprising, and had become a 
power in the land, then, too, her ladyship’s high quali- 


| ties were more generally perceived and more fully appre- 


of a nation which once delighted in bear-baiting, still | 


thinks regretfully of Sayers and Heenan, and furtively 
attends mains of cock-fighting, likes to see somebody hit. 

No one can gratify this aspiration with greater fullness 
than Lord Randolph Churchill. His very manner while 
in debate makes the exercise the more charming. 
moments of comparative repose, his gestures suggest 
that he is about to perform some conjuring trick, and his 
confidentially conversational manner of addressing the 
other members aids the illusion. Iu the House of Com- 
mons he usually sits with his legs crossed and the point 
of his toe extended outward—a thing, perhaps, not neces- 
sarily very remarkable in itself, but which has become so 
owing to circumstances, for this extended toe of his is, 
to those who know, quite a barometer of his lordship’s 
Parliamentary humor. 


ciated. 

The contested election at Woodstock, in June, 1885, on 
the occasion of Lord Randolph’s being appointed Secre- 
tary of State for India, afforded Lady Randolph the first 
notable opportunity of showing after what manner she 
understood the duties of a ‘‘ Primrose Dame.” Her won- 
derful powers of persuasion were exerted to their utter- 
most in canvassing the electors, and her untiring energy 
and dauntless activity contribuged in no small degree to 


the ultimate triumph of her husband at the polls. 


Still more eminently did she display the same powers 
on a subsequent occasion. At the general election, in No- 
vember, 1885, Lord Randolph determined to attack the 
seat held by Mr. John Bright for Birmingham, and to 
enter the lists in the very heart and home of Radicalism. 
The Duchess of Marlborough and Lady Randolph under- 
took to canvass the constituency, and together and sepa- 


| rately they visited the various works and manufactories 
/and addressed the operatives, also visiting shops and 


In | 


houses. It was the first time lady canvassers had ever 
gone among the Birmingham workmen, and although 
the party that these represented was the unpopular one, 
they were everywhere received in a most gratifying man- 
ner. Indeed, the greatest enthusiasm characterized the 
reception given to Lady Randolph, her carriage being 
frequently surrounded and escorted by large crowds of 
cheering people. The seat was not wrested from the 
Radicals, of course, but Mr. Bright’s ‘‘ majority” was 
considerably reduced. It was enough to show, however, 
if anybody ever doubted it, that a beautiful and clever 
woman may, even in these days, become not the least 


When he obligingly lowers the | influential of politicians if she chooses, 


THE MER- BABY. 


THE MER-BABY. 


(Suggested by a picture by Miss Dorothy Tennant.) 


By VIoLeT FANE. 


They took it to their mother dear. 
She loved not mer-folk ~over-well, 
For she had heard those tales of fear 
The deep-sea fishers have to tell, 


Tey wandered forth, linked hand in hand, | 
To watch their father’s speeding sail, 

When lo! they saw it on the sand— 
A mer-baby, with folded tail, 


And well she knew that bleaching skulls 
Lie hidden in the changeful main, 

"Neath where the siren lures and lulls 
The mariner with dulcet strain. 


A mer-baby—al’ pale and dead— 
Left stranded by the ebbing tides, 
With sea-weeds wreathed about its head, 
And silver tins upon its sides. 


They strove with many an artless wile 
To wake it up and make it play; 

The wan sea-baby would not smile, 
All pale and motionless it lay. 


This—ay, and more—the mother knew; 
Yet when she saw a thing so fair, 
With curling tail all silver-blue, 
And fingers clasped as though in pray’r, 


Near where her little daughters slept, 
Hard by the hedge where violets grow, 


Its eyes were closed as though in sleep. 
Its fingers clasped as though in pray'r; 


The little land-babes could but weep 
To see it lying lonely there! | 


Then out and spake the elder one— 
His eyes as azure as the wave— 

“We will not leave it here alone, 
jut make for it a pretty grave, 


“Near where our little sisters sleep, 


Hard by the hedge where violets grow, 


Where mother often goes to weep 
And mind her children in a row.’ 


Where oftentimes she came and wept, 
To see their green graves in a row, 


She made for it a pretty bed, 
All velvet-soft, with gathered moss, 
And set a sea-shell at its head, 
Because she dared not set a cross, 


And “ Heaven grant, my babes” (said she), 


“Tf father sinks beneath the wave, 
The fish-tailed people of the sea 
May make for him as soft » grave.” 
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““MAUM SANNA,” ,, ‘‘ HE PICKED UP HER HAT, WITH ITS SCARLET RIBBONS, AND ADJUSTED IT ON THE BROWN, TUMBLED HEAD.” 


ON THE VERY BRINK. 


By Brap COURTLAND. 


Cuaprer I, 


‘*You surprise me, Isidore. 
up appearances.” 
‘** Bother appearances ! 


Of course, we must keep 


I'm tired of corn-dodgers and | 
maracaibo without sugar, and I’m not going to sit quiet | 
and hear you tell how delightfully we live, that exist- 
ence is one long pan of bliss—and that when I’m half 
famished.” 

‘*Tngrate !” 

“‘T don’t care. It’s the truth.” 

‘Were you not such a rapacious——” (She hesitated 
for an appropriate simile, but the other dashed in rapidly 
with, ‘‘ Animal !”)—"‘ shark, without a drop of the good 
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blood of the Deschappelles, you would not desire food so 
vehemently.” 

‘‘Then the ancient Deschappelles must have been 
spirits, or bats.” 

‘* Miss ”— awfully —‘‘ they were nobles.” 

‘That accounts. I thought they weren’t human.” 

The elder of the speakers bestowed an obliterating 
glare upon her contestant, adjusted the faded gray shawl 
as if it were the product of some Indian loom, and, with 
the air of a princess, swept from the room. 

The disputants were mother and daughter, owners of 
the once valuable estate of Lenoir. But ravages of war, 
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devastations from cyclones, and upheavals by earthquakes | 


had reduced the fair domain pretty much to the condi- 
tion hinted at. The left-in-possession subsided on a 
couch (a cross between a gridiron and a rack) and burst 
into stormy sobs, between which was audible : 

“If the noble Deschappelles c-c-c-ould li-i-ve on ra-a- 
re-fied air, then it’s more than th-is one can, and I de- 
test such pride that makes people resort to base subter- 
fuges.” 

Brown eyes, brown hair, brown skin—not reddish, but 
brown-brown—and the fullest, most buddish lips, de- 
scrives Isidore Deschappelles. 

A head intruded cautiously through the open window. 

‘“‘Ts you da, honey ?’— in a guarded whisper. ‘‘ Wha 
you’ ma ?” 

**T don’t know, Maum Sanna” 


‘ 


lugubriously. 
‘You hongry ?” 

‘** Yes ’— promptly. 

‘“‘ Dar’s a tater, den. I t’ief it outer ole Siloam’s patch, 
but a’ter it roas’in my fire, it my tater.” 

Maum Hosanna was so severe in her logic that the girl 
langhed through her wet lashes. 

‘‘ How many did you ‘t’ief,’ Maum ‘Sanna ?” she asked. 

‘“’Nough fur t’morrow’ dinner. T'morrow Sunday. 
Can't make small ob de Lawd’s Day wid week-a-day wit- 
tles.” 


It was a healthy, well-organized yam, and the red lips 


bored into it enjoyably. 
‘*Maum ’Sanna” 
Deschappelles, far back, ghosts ?” 
‘*Lawd, no, chile—dey’s folks.” 
‘‘ Wonder if they were fond of yams ?” 
Shu ! Spee dey had a million cr two acre of 
yam, an’ all dat.” 
‘‘Maum ’Sanna, when I dic, I want to go to 


between nibbles —‘‘ were any of the 


** Spec so. 


a yam” 
—irreverently. 

‘Shu, chile, spec you go to better dan dat.” 

She skurried away in obedience to the violent tintin- 
nabulating of a bell. 

The Lenoir bells were about all that had escaped 
They still hung as in other days, when a serv- 
But, unfortunately, Mrs. Des- 


calamity. 
aut responded to each. 


chappelles labored under the pleasing fiction that the | 


retinue were still in waiting. Isidore was a winsome 
sprite of sixteen, not at all en rapport with her illustri- 
ous progenitors. She was replete with vivid life, and 
could not support existence on old family traditions. 


Lenoir was mortgaged to its utmost capacity. » The | 


mortgagee, a prominent broker of obscure origin, was 
already planning modern improvements on the pile of 
the noble Deschappelles. 

Mrs. Deschappelles shuddered at the possible future. 
All that retained tangibility was a solitary ‘‘ deed of gift,” 


one that could not be mortgaged or pawned—the inalien- | 


able transmission of blue blood. 

Of their servants, only Maum Hosanna clung to them. 
Originally Mrs. Deschappelles’s maid, and then Isidore’s 
nurse, as the family fortunes contracted she subsided 
into a little of everything. She was as tenacious as her 
mistress of the family honor, and stinted herself often 
to appease the appetite of her favorite. 
pelles’s pride was so stupendous that she would have 
died rather than confess to a vacuum after partaking of 
their meagre fare. She reappeared, majestic in the Per- 
sian delusion, and eyed her offensive offspring, who was 
still a devouring element. The element, unabashed, an- 
nounced, gleefully : 

** Potatoes to-morrow, ma. 
Ar’n't you glad ?” 


Maum ’Sanna stole some. 


Mrs. I Jeschap- 


‘ 


Sacrilegious snipe !” 
** Gus dines here to-morrow. 
ances, and that.” 


We can keep up appear- 


**The Deschappelles and De Fontainebleus came over 
together,’’ commenced the elderly lady, impressively, 
‘*Da did dat”— interpolation from Maum 'Sanna.) 

**Then I'm thankful that there is no certainty of their 
returning together.” 

‘* Auguste de Fontaineblen-——” 

“Ts a fair specimen, if he only*had a little more ‘go 
I’m afraid the voyage we took in the M’ungus ages gave 
ii 


im malaria.” 


’ 


** Have done, excrescence.”’ 

“Now I am going to geologizo with Bill Rundy,” 
catching up her cotton-field hat. 

** Merciful Heavens! Bill who ?” 

*“Rundy. The new people who bought ‘ The Throne. 
(‘* Dem ain’t not’in’ ’— from outside the window. ) 

** Don't mention them”—spasmodically. ‘Since the 
poor Kings were obliged to abdicate, don’t intrude — 
Rundys.” 

“Can't help it. Awful jolly lot; five meals a day’ 
(high-bred sniffs on the part of Mrs, Deschappelles). 
**None of your make-believes !” 
**From where ?”’— frigidly. 


’ 


*“*T don’t know. Connecticut, Massachusetts—some of 
those wide-awake places.” 

A handsome, languid fellow of twenty-six entered, 
causing an abridgment of the discussion. 

**How are you, Aunt Deschappelles ?” he drawled, 
lazily. 

‘**As well as is possible, Auguste, with the disputative 
qualities of this girl,” waving toward Isidore, as if she 
were the outgrowth of another hemisphere, and whose 
actuality was greatly to be deplored. 

He dropped a kiss on the brown curly head. 

**She doesn't like it, Gus, because I say the whole 
Lenoir property is insufficient to supply the appetite oi 
one moderately disposed female !” 

**Very few Southern plantations are, now, Isidore,” 
gravely. 


“Then, why do we keep them ?”’—passionately. 


‘ 


‘Because we are encumbered with them; because 
most of them are heavily mortgaged ; because no one is 
willing to pay for run-down rice and cotton lands; be- 
v~ause family prepudices intervene, and because of count- 
less other reasons *"—with a dreary laugh. 

**Gus ” — judicially —‘‘how many acres have you 
planted in provisions this year ?” 

“IT? Oh, well, my specialty is cotton. The negroes 
will plant it because it brings in ready money.” 

** Eight cents a pound ”— concisely. 

“Were it four, they would plant it all the same. 

“Why don't you put a stop to it ?” 

**T should lose my ‘ renters’ ’’—serenel,. 

“Who are these Rundys, Auguste ?” inquired Mrs. 
Deschappelles, with great hauteur. 

**Decentish sort of people, I should judge, from 
Maine. They seem to be experimenting on the rocky 
formations of our old hill-sides.” 

‘** Prospecting, you think ?” 

‘Probably. They are welcome to all they can find at 
Fontainebleu.” 


‘* The colonel always worked his gold-mines,” explained 
the colonel’s relict. 

**So did my father, at .the loss of a few thousands an- 
nually.” 

‘Yes, I have heard the colonel say it was merely to 


| keep his extra hands employed.” 


ON THE VERY BRINK. 


‘‘Why, then, were not the extra hands disposed of, 
and the money saved ?” demanded the New South. 

‘Because they were attached to the old landmarks, 
and a dislike to part families, and i 

‘Bother! Shameful mismanagement, I say !” 

**Child, you don’t know anything about it.” 

*And now”’—with stinging emphasis—‘‘ both places 
will hardly feed a well-conditioned bird !” 

‘*Gormand ! Always desiring food ! I request your ab- 
sence |” 
‘* Going, going, gone !’’"— disappearing with a breeze. 

‘Tt would have been better, perhaps, could I have 
made up my mind to dispose of the land in small lots, 
but then the old feeling was paramount that I would 
rather lose all than squat on a corner of Fontainebleu.” 

His eyes rested unconsciously on a 
beech-tree. On its smooth trunk were 
name and date. The last were scarce 
“T. T. D.” and “A, T. De F.,” with an 
between. 

That knowing old beech !—the Fall café for armies of 
jay-birds, flashes of sapphire-light, who attack the dainty 
kernels with such swift glee ; the precision with which 
each meat is extracted ; the noisy objections as one ap- 
propriates more than his share. Beyond the spreading 
branches in the old pasture-lot, his eyes focused Isi- 
dore’s graceful figure ; by her side a lithe, active youth. 

A frown darkened his high-bred face. A swift revolt 
stirred within him. 

‘*T do not like this accession of Rundy, Auguste.” 

‘Nor I, now that you mention it”— with increased 
hauteur. 


wide-spreading 
scored many a 
six years old. 
unctuous heart 


Cuaprer IT. 

An extensive tract of woodland connected the two 
plantations. Rolling hill-sides which were intersected by 
a scoriac creek, hedged and brinked with cane and ivy. 
Across the narrowest part a tree had fallen, which served 
the purpose of a bridge for foot-passengers between the 
two places. 

It was a week later that young Fontainebleu, with his 
gun, wandered slowly up the path leading from the river. 

Occasionally a covey of partridges whirred up almost 
under his feet. Rabbits in twos and threes leaped tim- 
orously among the thick brush and cacti. Rabbit-stew 
was a standard dish at Lenoir and Fontainebleu, (Really, 
it is as tasty as chicken, if one does not know.) A little 
higher, the sandy ereek-loam merged in the red clay of 
the hill-sides, well covered with growth of oak, hickory, 
maple and poplar. 

Near the spur of the hill was a small cleared space, in 
whose centre was a natural grotto of crystallized rocks 
half covered with wood-parasites. Heart-breaking sobs 
greeted the young man as he emerged on the plateau, and 
a recumbent figure, in limp lawn, at once challenged 
his attention. 

‘**Tsidore, my child ”— shedding gun and bag —‘“‘ what 
has grieved you ?” He sat beside her, and drew the dis- 
tressed face in the shelter of his arm. ‘‘Has anything 
hurt you ?”—for the hands: persistently hid the tear- 
misted eyes. 

‘* Hurt ? What is a hurt in comparison to this ? I will 
not stand it. I will run away and be a doe-hand, before 
such an indignity shall happen in our family again; and 
so I have told mamma.” 

‘Yes, dear ; but you haven’t told me ”’— gently. 

‘You see, it was Bill Rundy. I have been to his 
house three times, passing by accident, and that”—in 


answer to his look of surprise —‘‘ and the last time, Mrs. | 
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Rundy, who is a charming person, insisted on my re- 
maining to tea. (And truly, Auguste, there was such an 
abundance.) So, last night, when Bill (who is a perfect 
gentleman, if his name is Rundy, and if he didn’t come 
over in the Fungus ; he didn’t, for I asked him,) brought 
me over some pretty chrysolites (I had forgotten there 
was no lump- sugar in the house; there seldom is), T 
asked him to stay and take tea with us. Now, what must 
Maum ’Sanna do but go somewhere and borrow a cupful 
of lumps, and half fill the sugar-bowl with pieces of raw 
turnip, and spread the lumps on top for a make-believe. 
Of course, Bill being a man, you may imagine that he 
dug down the tongs to the very bottom, and clawed up a 
piece of turnip. Oh, Gus !”— laughing hysterically — 
‘*he was the most surprised individual on the American 
Continent. Mamma glared banefully. I wanted to laugh, 
but dared not, and Maum ’Sanna looked perfectly dis- 
gusted. Oh !”— dissolving again —‘‘ it’s odious !” 

Auguste could not forbear smiling at the pictured 
image of Maum ’Sanna and her subterfuges. 

‘*What became of Rundy’s turnip ?” he asked. 

**He put it in his tea and stirred it mechanically.” 

**So the boy didn’t enjoy it, eh?” In his secret heart 
it was an immense satisfaction—the visicn of Bill Rundy 
trying to dissolve turnips in his tea. 

“It wasn’t that, Auguste. Don’t you see, it’s the ever- 
lasting pretense, and keeping up appearances. I have 
determined to become a shop-girl.” 

‘* Good gracious, Isidore, are you crazy ?” 

‘“*No; but the rest of you are. It’s much better to 
run a paying business—pastry - shop, for instance,” sob- 
bed out the last of the noble Deschappelles.' 

‘Don’t, Isidore. I would cut off my right hand gladly 
if I could coin the blood for you.” 

He spoke with a vehemence that startled her, this 
usually poised, high-bred fellow. 

“You, Auguste! Why, I didn’t dream you would 
trouble to raise your hand, much less 

She paused, in confusion, almost terror, the blood 
mantling even to neck and arms, and glowing through 
the thin lawn gown. 

‘“*T fear we are in a wretched plight. 


Literally on the 
very brink. The crash is almost inevitable !”— sadly. 
**T sha’n’t mind,” confided Isidore, ‘‘as far as we are 
concerned, though mamma does call me an ‘indisputable 
frog,’ and ‘a yoracious scorpion,’ und that.” 
‘‘T feel for Aunt Deschappelles—the circumstances 
which make (from Maum ’Sanna’s narrow standard) sub- 


terfuges necessary. Of course she does not lend herself 
to them ; all the same it is galling.” 

**No”—Iugubriously. ‘‘Mamma has a grand sort of 
‘ wave-off’ air, and is never supposed to know that cer- 
tain covered dishes contain dynamite and are not to be 
investigated. ButI have given Maum ’Sanna to under- 
stand that the next time we have potatoes and corn-pone 
for guests, and she ostentatiously deposits three extra 
covers, I shall expose the sham.” 

He smiled, for he knew she would. 

**Let the places go, Auguste. You can help me out 
with the pastries.” 

** After all, what is life but to make those we love 
happy ?” 

He picked up her hat, with its worn searlet ribbons, 
and adjusted it on the brown, tumbled head. He was 
longer than necessary knotting it under her rounded 
chin. 

Suddenly he stooped, and with a man’s passion kissed 
the full crimson lips. 

Ah! what was this? Auguste had kissed her since she 
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ON THE 


could remember, and she had never given it a thought. 
Her heart fluttered to suffocation. 

Suddenly she turned and fled over the spur of the 
rolling hillock. 

Fontainebleu threw himself on the seat, and for two 
hours thought it all out. When he started down the hill 


he had made a determination that, come what would, | 


‘‘old things had indeed passed away.” 

On the way back, he headed Maum ’Sanna skirting the 
yam-patch. 

‘**Hello, Maum ’Sanna!” he called. ‘Isidore has been 
telling about your turnip tricks. What do you suppose 
the Rundys will say of such performances among honor- 
able people ?” 

“Shu, Mars Gus ’’—unabashed—‘‘ dem ain’t no hon’- 
able folks; don’t tell me. Stands ter reason ; case hon’- 
able folks would a-fish "bout fur der sugar, an’ not go an’ 


VERY BRINK. 


Cuapter III. 


A wave of affliction pervaded the Lenoir atmosphere. 
The bell-ropes were knotted half way up to the ceiling, 
and things generally looked forlorn. 

Mrs. Deschappelles, in a crape bonnet, which she had 
exhumed from a trunk of her girlhood, paraded dismally 
through the rooms, and regarded each individual a per- 
sonal foe. 

In this she was seconded by Hosanna, who had tied up 
her head in black cambric, and made a solemn-looking 
bow of the same for her neck. 

For the Deschappelles had come to the very brink, and 
were only awaiting the final plunge. 

The gloomy atmosphere almost stifled Isidore. 
caught up her hat and fled to the woods. 

As she passed through the old, disused pasture-lot (for 


She 


WEST AFRICAN CANNIBALS AND THEIR HAUNTS.— SEE PAGE 375. 


tack der fambly stock! ’Fore de Lawd, de Deschappelles 
allers bin ust ter habin’ der sugar-bowl choke-up to der 
brim.” 

From the turnip episode, Maum Hosanna conceived 
an ineradicable aversion for the Rundy family. When 


not on a ‘‘ steal,” she and Siloam held long debates on | 


’ 


the merits of ‘‘our white folks,’ 
white folks.” 


as opposed to ‘dem 


‘Dem Randy can’t show out fur not’in’, Si, case dey 
| your family, and I am so glad 
| pretty, boyish face in a glow of delight. 


ain’t sot. Same like when Injun shape out he clay pot, 
*tain’t no ’count till he sot an’ bake. Now, we-alls bin 
sot so long till we forgits.” 

‘**Dat’s so. De Deschappelles an’ Fontainebleus run 


in on de same express ’’—Siloam’s wife, be it remarked, | 


was a Fontainebleu darky—‘“ an’ dat’s der right way for 


folks ter do; not to go an’ kirsizzle wid ebbry kine er | } 
| don’t suppose between Fontainebleu and Lenoir we 


ramshacklety.” 
Well! What sort you call dem, anyhow ? Dunno 
sugar irom tunnip !” 


since the stock law they had been unable to keep it in- 
closed), she almost stumbled over Bill Rindy. He was 
so absorbed that at first he did not perceive her. 

When he did, he sprang to his feet gladly. 

‘Miss Isidore, I was just coming your way. I have 
good news for you—also Mr. Fontainebleu. My father 
acted as State Mineralogist for years, and he considers 
he specimens of magnetic iron found on Lenoir as fine 
as any he has ever seen. It will be a mine of wealth for 
; ” He paused, his 


‘‘Wealth for our family!” Isidore repeated, vaguely. 
‘How can that be? I do not doubt the actual fact— 
of course your father knows—but it will be of no value 
tous. We will not be able to develop it, for you must 
have seen, Will, how beastly poor we are. Why, I 


could raise five dollars.” 
‘My father thinks that it could be arranged withou’ 


expense. Selling offa portion to some company would 
enhance the value of the rest. My father thinks the de- 
posit a rich one.” 

“T feel fairly bubbling, Will. If it should be so, it 
will end just like a story, for I had determined to take a 
situation in a pastry-shop.” 

‘Isidore, of course you would not ”’— indignantly. 

“ But I should, though”— naively. ‘ Does any one else 
know ?” 

‘‘Not a soul. I came to you first.” 

‘** Well ”— soberly—‘- what shall we ever do for you ? 
You have been our good angel.” 

They walked toward the dwelling in silence. Mrs. 
Deschappelles met them at the door, and bowed coolly 
to the young man in her best “‘ wave-off” air. She had 
added a long love-veil to the bonnet which she wore with 
grace and ease. 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” burst out Isidore, ‘‘such glorious 
news ! 
Oh, just listen ! 


ogist, and that—don’t he, Bill ? And Fontainebleu, also. 
Oh, gracious ! Maum ’Sanna shall have an income of her 
own.” 

Isidore made a roll of her old hat and tossed it under 
the sofa. 

Mrs. Deschappelles took in sufficiently to average the 
affair. Then she was beset by various emotions: First, 


a desire to carry off the situation, and keep up appear- | 


ances; secondly, a stern anger toward Isidore, for so 
completely giving herself away ; thirdly, a determina- 
tion to awe the Rundy by her grandeur. 

*‘T hope, Mrs. Deschappelles,” said the lad, modestly, 
**that the plant may prove as rich as it promises.” 

**Ah, yes. Well, the expenses, of course "— superbly. 
**My bankers——” 

*©Oh, gracious! and I have just been telling Will that 
we couldn’t raise a fiver between the two families.” 

**Cease, common clay !” 

Fontainebleu’s entrance caused a diversion. A week 
ago Isidore would have greeted him with, ‘‘ Gus—bo- 
nanza!” But now she was silent, and let Mrs. Deschap- 
pelles and Will impart the wonderful tidings. 

Fontainebleu accepted the information with the same 
quiescence that he would receive his morning’s mail. 

But no one knew how his heart throbbed with thank- 
fulness. 

Just on the brink, and to be rescued in such a mirac- 
ulous way. 

‘You had best see father about it, Mr. Fontainebleu.” 

** Certainly ”— but he was scarcely roused yet. ‘‘ Shall 
I act for you, Aunt Deschappelles ?” 

For once that lady shed her grandeur and was nat- 
ural. 

**Yes, Auguste, for Heaven’s sake! And, under exist- 
ing circumstances, you can’t be too prompt.” 

* * * * 


* sf 


Maum Hosanna entered active objections from the 
start, and was resolved to contend every inch of the way 
**wid dem Rundy.” 

She hinted, darkly, that ~-De debbil put dat black 
truck in de sile, an’ he spec ter fine’em when he cums 
a’ter ’em.” 

But in despite of that, the ‘black truck” panned out 
well. Wealth, indeed. The poor, worn-out hills held a 
very Birmingham in their black hearts 

Two out of the many hundreds of Southern homes 
rescued just on the b-ink. 


ON THE VERY BRINE. 


Bill Rundy — you remember, turnip in his tea ? | 
We can save Lenoir. It is banked up | 
with deposits of iron, so his father says, State Mineral- | 


| 


Cuapter IV. 


| Don’t, Will, I beseech you; for truly it can’t be. 
I’m devoted to you and your family; we owe you every- 
thing, but—I’m so sorry ; not that. Are you very, very 

| disappointed, Will ?”— wistfully. 

They stood together under the spreading beech, and, 
in her impulsiveness, she seized his hand. The boy—for 
he was scarcely more than eighteen—caught both of hers, 
and kissed them as if they were the-Holy Grail. 

“‘T feared it,” he said, brokenly. ‘‘I knew how it was 
with him ; because through all he was only eager for you 
| —-his only fear that your place would not be the richest 
| yield; but I did not know how it was with you. I might 
have known. Father thinks Mr. Fontainebleu one ina 
thousand.” 

**Don’t, Will , there is nothing of that. 
even hinted it.” 

** All the same, it’s going to be, Isidore”— sadly. She 
glanced involuntarily at the initials overhead, and the 
crimson bubbled over her pretty transparent face. 

She had scarcely acknowledged it to herself. Auguste 
| had been so much a part of the family ; but it came to 
her now in despotic conviction that ‘‘It was that Fon- 
tainebleu boy, and nobody else.” 

‘But you will stay here, and be friends, Will,” she 
premised. 

**Of course we are friends, Isidore ; but I can’t stay 
just now ; besides, I wish to pursue my father’s profes- 
sion, And so, you see, I'll say Good-by now.” 

“*T shall kiss you, Bill, and I don’t care who knows it, 
for I think you the truest, best fellow going, and I shall 
be fond of you till the day I die.” 

The kiss was one she might have bestowed on a dear 
brother, but it was witnessed by the dilated eyes of Mrs. 
Deschappelles. Words failed her when Isidore entered. 
She was morally syncoped. What would this degenerate 
scion of the Deschappelles do next ? she asked herself. 
The degenerate scion was one who never went back on 
her exploits. 

| ‘Yes, Lkissed him. I’m just devoted to that Rundy 

boy, and there he is going away forever, after all he’s 

done for this family, too. And the way he’s been treated 
is an abominable shame.” 

To these manifestly coherent utterances Mrs. Deschap- 
pelles waved helplessly to Auguste, who emerged from 
the obscurity of the curtains. 

** You are right, Isidore. They are the noblest people 
I know. I wish it were in my power to do something to 
show my appreciation of their worth.” 

What was it Mrs. Deschappelles heard ? 

Right for a Deschappelles to be seen kissing a Rundy ? 

The world was in desudation; the only reliable point 
d@'appui, the Deschappelles and their family pride. 
| ** Settle it between yourselves”—dismally. ‘You are 
the veriest.”—she hesitated for a word severe enough, 


but decided on —* Judas.” 
* * * 


He has nevei 


* * * 
**My darling, I do not grudge 


of mine ?” 


sill his kiss, but what 


| She was in his arms now. 

Yes, what ? 

“TIT think Maum ’Sanna, or somebody, is calling” 
vaguely. 

‘Let them call. I think I may venture to affirm that 
Fontainebleu is able to provide for a couple of healthy 
birds; possibly something over. And, my little girl, 
come to me now. Ionly cared for wealth to lavish it 


| on Poor Rundy !— only I couldn’t give you up 


you. 


THE 


to him. Isidore, tell me, in your own inimitable way, 
that you are mine.” 

“You know it perfectly well, Auguste; and I don’t 
care for money, either ; and I would have kept the paste- 
shop gladly, and never complained once.” 

“TI know it, darling. Saved just cn the brink.” 

* * * * * * 

(By the yam-patch.) ‘Shu, say wha’ dey please, Si. 
Let um grab! Debbil truck all de same, an’ my ’pinion 
am, when he cum ter grab he property he grab dem 
Rundy jus’.” 


THE ETHICS OF CANNIBALISM. 
By H. H. JouHnsron. 


In very early human society there was probably no de- 
liberate, organized slaying and consuming of the older, 
weaker members of the community, but such deeds were 
sporadic, so to speak, and what the French would call ‘‘re- 
grettable incidents.” Brutish Protanthropos, perhaps, 
has been ranging the wintry woods all day in vain quest 
of game, and returns to the tribal cave, vaguely cross, 
in a dull, unreasoning way, and keenly hungry. By the 
smoldering fire lies a still unecracked marrow- bone, re- 
maining from the last repast; and this he is about to 
greedily seize, perhaps, when, to his anger and disap- 
pointment, it is snatched from his extended hand by an 
old, lean aunt. An angry dispute takes place, for the 
aunt will not forego her hold on the bone, and much- 
provoked, hungry Protanthrupos yields to brute rage, 
and cracks her skull with a stone-ax or fells her with a 
fire-brand. Then follows an indistinct remorse, and a 
There is a 


dull consciousness that he has done wrong. 
clamor of shrieking female relatives and a growling pro- 
test among the men ; but after awhile the outery ceascs, 


and Protanthropos recovers his spirits. It is agreed that 


the deed is irregular—a sin against the community ; but | 
‘What shall | 
** Eat it,” boldly | 


there, it is done, and the aunt lies dead. 
we do with her body ?” asks some one. 
suggests her hungry nephew ; and without much ado the 
slain aunt is hastily broiled and her bones are amicably 
picked in the family circle. This is a fatal precedent. 
When next the horde is hungry a quarrel is fixed on an 


old unele, and he is killed and consumed ; then grand- | 


father and grandmother severally meet with ‘‘ accidents,” 
and are likewise absorbed, until, at length, it passes into 
a rule that all the elders of the tribe, when they become 
toothless or tiresome, when they lose their cunning in 
the chase or are slow at kindling fires and in preparing 
food, shall be slain and eaten by their relatives. 

Cruel as this practice is, and opposed as it may be to 
the principles which guide our social morality, it is in- 
teresting, from a philosophical point of view, to reflect on 
the effect it would have on the dispositions of the older 
members of our civilized communities. If, like certain 
tribes in West and South-west Africa, or in Australia, it 
was our custom to immolate and reduce to a kind of sub- 
lime Liebig’s extract all the aged folk who showed un- 
mistakable signs of failing powers, how preternaturally 
quickened would become the faculties of our elderly rela- 
tives! How they would wax in amiability as they waned 
in strength! What pathetic anxiety they would display 
to make clear to their critical kinsfolk how spry and ac- 
tive, how cheerful, willing and attentive they remained, 
despite the failing sight, the whitening hair, the stiff- 
ened gait! In humble circles, Mrs. Gummidge would 
cease all reference to the ‘‘ Old ’un,” 
gayety might be somewhat forced, still her unceasing 
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industry and unvarying amiability would long stave off 
her inevitable doom. And when we ourselves, as our years 
increased and middle-age lay behind us, felt the first 
warnings of approaching decrepitude, should we not 
hasten to repair the breaches of time, to foster and re- 
tain as long as possible our vigorous juvenility of mind 
and body ? Should we not tend to become Liberal, rather 
than Conservative, in our-old age, and so increase in 
sweetness of disposition and broad-minded charity to- 
ward all men, that when the inevitable day came when 
our failing powers could hold out no longer, and a doc- 


| tor’s certificate compelled our reluctant relatives to do 
| their duty, it would be with a feeling of sincere regret 
| that they put an end to our individual existence and in- 


gested tli essential extract of our mortal remains ? Per- 
haps in a more advanced intellectual state than we are in 
at present, we might view such a fate, such a culmina- 
tion to our life and labors, with resignation, caring less 
for individual than collective existence, and, with a rare 
unselfishness that at present we can only dimly appreci- 
ate, sinking our personal interests in the advancement of 
communal welfare. In a condition of thought like this, 


' @ conscientious person who felt himself effete would offer 


himself up for reabsorption by those around him who had 
not spent their energies. Thus the pension-list would 
be greatly reduced and the community kept at a certain 
level of vigor. But I confess, being myself still unre- 
generate, still selfishly attached to all that I call my own, 
my ego, incomplete and unsatisfactory though it be, I am 
thankful to think that our moral code is based on differ- 
ent lines to those which guide sections of African and 
Australian society, and which, with little doubt, were re- 


| ligiously followed by the communities of earliest man. I 


find comfort in looking forward to an old age of rest and 


| leisure and undisturbed tranquillity —a quiet fading away 


into an unconscious senility which shall lessen the terror 
of dissolution, even though in my lingering I cumber the 
ground and serve no useful purpose. 

With a growing belief in a soul, in a vital principle 
animating the body which can be disconnected from 
the visible substance, the practice of cannibalism is di- 
versely affected. On the one hand, the increased sanc- 
tity of man’s body brought about by the conception of 
its spiritual tenant has tended to abolish anthropophagy 
as an unpardonable insult to the body which the soul 
would remember and revenge ;,on the other hand, it has 
incited several varieties of sacred, symbolic cannibalism, 


| which are based on a belief in the immortality of man. 


One view taken is a curiously negative one — it is 
thought that by eating a man you consume his soul 


| utlerly, and so finish him now and hereafter, and that, 


therefore, such a consummation is the most awful re- 
venge you can inflict on your enemy. So when, three 
or four years ago, there was a tribal conflict at Brass, in 
the Niger delta, some of the attacked, who were nominal 
Christians, ate portions of the bodies of those whom they 
had slain, thinking thus to deprive them of the boon of 
future existence.* This, no doubt, was also the motive 
that prompted the recent cannibal outbreak at Okrika, 
when the Okrikans devoured over a hundred of their 


* When this incident was first brought to our notice, many un- 
just animadversions were made on the work of missionaries in 
those regions because some of these native Christians turned can- 
nibals, It was not borne in mind that “ what is bred in the bon: 
comes out in the flesh”; that you cannot turn wolves into sheep- 


| dogs in one generation; and that whereas these so-called Chris- 


| tians ate those whom they had killed in self-defense, they would, 
and though her | 


before they came under missionary influence, have attacked and 


' killed for the purpose of eating. 
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enemies belonging to the adjoining Ogoni tribe. Thus, 
where the cannibalism takes the form of sacrifices offered 
to gods, it was believed—as recently in Fiji and anciently 
in Mexico—that if the priests ate the visible human body, 
the gods, by analogy, consumed the intangible soul. In- 
deed, many systems of human sacrifice in different parts 
of the world have been 
based on anthropopha- 
gic principles, though 
no actual eating of the 
victim's flesh may have 
tuken place, because 
gentler manners and 
intellectual refinement 
have etherealized the 
idea. Thus it has of- 
ten occurred in the 
past history of Europe 
and Asia, and in mod- 
ern Africa, that whereas 
theoretically a human 
being is sacrificed to 
the ogre-god or goddess, the victim is really represented 
by an animal—a camel, horse, ox, sheep, goat, or fowl 
—a descending scale that typifies a waning faith in the 
efficacy of the sacrifice, During some recent work in 
West Africa a certain native chief was anxious to pre- 
vent my explorations of such creeks and rivers as led 
to trading districts which he desired to remain un- 
known. Finding verbal dissuasion unayailing, and not 
liking to have recourse to physical force, he tried, as 
a last and somewhat despairing resort, to place super- 
natural obstacles in my way; so he directed that at 
the entrance to these forbidden creeks a live white fowl 
(lowest and cheapest sacrifice) should be suspended 
from a palm-stake. Consequently I was frequently sur- 
prised and pleased at what I thought was a graceful 
token of hospitality, postéd at different points of my 
journey, and 
never failed to 
turn the fowl to 
account in 
bill of fare. Af- 
ter this manner 
of disposing of 
the fowl - fetich 
had occurred sevy- 
eral times, and 
yet I remained 
unpunished for 
my temerity by 
the local gods, 
the natives gave 
up further op- 
position to my 
journeys as fu- 
tile and expen- 
sive. In talking 
this over on my 
return with one 
of the more ad- 
vanced chiefs of 
the district, my native friend shook his head half humor- 
ously, half seriously, over the decay of religious belief. 
A white fowl, he said, was “poor man’s juju”; a few 
years ago it would have been a white goat, and in his 
father’s time a white boy (Albino Negro), spitted on a 
stake to bar the way, and this Jast would have been a 


FIG, 1.— STRAWBERRY, WITH 
HARD FRUITS ON THE SUR- 
FACE OF THE SWOLLEN TOP 
OF THE FRUIT-STALK. 


my 


FIG. 2.— LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF FIG, 
SHOWING FRUITS IN THE CENTRE OF 
THE ENLARGED AND HOLLOWED-OUT 
FRUIT-STALK. 


sacrifice that might well have moved the local gods of | the seed-like fruits. 


| berry (Fig. 1) are the little, 


wold and stream to intervene—but a white fowl ! 
poral O mores! 

In its mystic character cannibalism forms a part, either 
actually or theoretically, of the initiative ceremonies or 
sacred rites of African freemasonry and secret societies, 
The partaking of human flesh, generally prepared in a 
kind of paste mixed with condiments, and preserved 
in a quaintly carved wooden box, and eaten with round 
spoons of human bone, constitutes a bond of union be- 
tween the confederates, and is also employed as a pledge 
of friendship between suspicious strangers or whilom 
enemies, or accompanies the making of a solemn decla- 
ration or the taking of the oath. But although these 
grewsome rites still linger in 
the holes and corners of un- 
explored savagery, they are 
fast disappearing or soften- 
ing into a metaphorical cele- 
bration. 

The eating of man’s flesh, 
which was, no doubt, once 
more or less prevalent among 
all savage races, from motives 
of hunger or Malthusian 
principles, and which existed 
as an emblematic rite in re- 
ligions of the past and low- 
grade beliefs of the present 
day, is now confined in its endemic form to limited 
areas in Western-Central Africa, uncolonized Australia, 
parts of Polynesia, New Guinea, Sumatra, and possibly 
the heart of the Malay Peninsula and Formosa, and 
also to the Tierra del Fuegians and a few wild Indian 
tribes in Bolivia, the Amazon's Valley, and the back of 
Venezuela, in South America. Before many years are 
past, however, cannibalism will cease to exist anywhere, 
extirpated unhesitatingly by our disgusted civilization. 


O tem- 


FIG. 3. LONGITUDINAL 
SECTION OF A CHERRY. 


A FRUIT. 
sy Dr. Ropert Brown, F.I..S. 

Waar is a fruit ? To answer the question would seem 
at first sight not to require any botanical knowledge 
whatever. ‘It is simply the juicy organ, like an apple, 
strawberry, or peach, which remains after the flower dis- 
appears.” This definition—or any other framed on the 
same lines—will not suffice for the botanist. To hima 
fruit is not necessarily edible, and, indeed, the most fa- 
miliar of so-called ‘ fruits” 
he knows are, botanically, - 
not fruits at all. For in- 
stance, the fleshy parts of a 
pear or an apple are strictly 
only enlargements of the 
calyx, and of the top of the 
flower-stalk (peduncle), the 
real fruit being the ‘‘ core ” 
in the middle; while the 
true fruits of the straw- 


hard, seed-like bodies which 
dot the surface of the 
juicy edible portion, which 
is only an enlargement of the top of the peduncle, Again, 
the fig (Fig. 2) has its real fruits inside the more promi- 
nent outer portion, which consists simply of the expanded 
and hollowed-out top of the stalk, containing within it 
In the ‘“‘hip” of the dog-rose, the 


FIG. 4,— RASPBERRY. 
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fruits are the sced-like bodies inside the soft edible outer 
covering, which is also an expansion of the fruit-stalk. 
It thus appears that, according to the botanist, a fruit 
need not be edible, or even soft, but simply the mature 
pistil including the ovary, containing inside it the seed 
or seeds, which are, again, the ovules fertilized by contact 
with the pollen. There are, however, exceptional cases 
in which the fruit is ripened although the seeds are abor- 
tive. 
Corinth grapes from which Corinths, or ‘‘ currants,” are 
made, the Muscatel grapes, and the St. Michael oranges, 
all of which are diminutive and almost ‘‘ stoneless.” In 
other words, the seeds inside these fruits are in the form 
of ovules. Nor is it universally the case that the fruit 


matures in the air. The ground-nut (Arachis hypoqgea), 


the allied genus Voandzeia of Surinam, and a species of | 


the clover genus (Trifolium sublerraneum), after their 
ovules have been fertilized, all bury themselves in the 
ground, and if anything interferes to prevent this, the 
fruit withers away and dies without ripening. The fruit 
being, therefore, only the matured pistil—or, practically, 
the matured ovary—a description of the one applies, with 
modifications, to the other also. Like the pistil, it is 
made up of one sarpel or of several coalesced, or of a 
number of carpels separated one from the other. 

The parts of the ovary, however, get altered in the proc- 
ess of ripening, until it is sometimes difficult to detect 
them in the fruit. Take, for example, the cherry (Fig. 3), 
peach, plum, or any other stone fruit. Here we see the 
walls of the ovary have become swollen, and in the proc- 
ess of maturation developed the sugar, juices and fine 
flavors which give these fruits their edible value. There 
are, in reality, in, let us say, a peach, three coats. The 
outer one is the skin, which surrounds every part of a 
plant, the surface of the stigma excepted ; the middle is 
the pulpy or flesky layer ; while the innermost is hard 
and woody, and constitutes the “stone.” Inside this 


stone is the seed itself. Now, all these parts can be 


traced in any true fruit, though sometimes, as in the | 


case of a grain of wheat, which is a fruit, the walls are 
so excessively thin that the seed to which this covering 
is firmly attached is the most prominent and valuable 
part of the structure. Take, again, the pod of a pea. 
In this fruit we have the outer skin and the middle 


- . . . . | 
fleshy coat, while the inner layer which lines the pod is 
not, as in the stone fruits, marked by the deposition of 
‘*lignine ” in its cells, but is a thin parchment-like mem- 


brane. There are, however, exceptional cases in which 
the middle layer of the fruit does not constitute the 
pulpy portion. For instance, in the mulberry, rose and 
apple, the edible part is formed by the calyx and fruit- 
stalk, either alone or conjoined with the ovary. Again, 
in the juniper and yew the scales become fleshy, and 
constitute the ‘‘ berries” of these trees and shrubs, 
though these juicy scales do not, as in the yew, always 
cover the seed, the point of which protrudes through the 
end of the rosy fruit-covering. Such a fruit is, however, 
no fruit at all, for a fruit can only be constituted by the 
wall of the ovary, and in the order of plants to which 
the firs, pines, yews and cypresses belong, the walls of 
the ovary are wanting, and the modifications of scales re- 
ferred to are employed to cover the naked seeds. In the 
almond the middle coat is not fleshy, as in the peach, 
but of a thin, almost leathery, consistence. However, in 
the variety called the peach-almond the stone is covered, 
not by the ‘‘ husk,” but by a pulpy flesh which is edible. 

As a rule, the calyx and corolla disappear after the 
pollen has fallen on the stigma and fertilized the ovules, 
and the life of the plant has become concentrated in 


A very familiar instance of this is afforded by the 


| fruit. 


these immature sceds. Then, likewise, the style and the 
stigma, when the former is wanting, also fade, though in 
one or two cases they remain attached to the fruit in a 
shriveled condition, and in some plants, like the clem- 
atis, the anemones and the herb-bennet (Geum urbanum), 


| they even take a new development, and become a marked 


addition to the fruit. In the clematis, or traveler's joy, 
for example, the styles take the shape of the long feathery 
awns which have given the common species (Clematis 
vitalba) of the hedges the popular name of ‘‘old man’s 
beard.” In the strawberry and geum, among other plants, 


| the calyx remains after the fruit has ripened, and in the 


former plant is familisr in the form of the ruff-like cir- 


| elet of little leaflets which surround the base of the so- 


called fruit. In the apple and pear the calyx may be 
seen in the end opposite the stalk in a more or less 
shriveled-up condition, and indeed, as we have already 
explained, may be considered as forming, by the expan- 
sion of its tube, or by the expansion of the stalk of the 
flower on which it is situated, the fleshy portion of the 
In the raspberry (Fig. 4) and the mulberry (Fig. 5) 
the fruits look very much the same. But a short exami- 
nation will show how different they are, for while in the 
former the calyx remains quite distinct from the fruit, in 
the latter it gets united with each of the little fruits and 
forms part of it. In the Gauitheria, the berries of one 


| species of which are so familiar to every traveler in 


North-west America as the “‘Salal,” the calyx becomes, 


to all appearance, a part of the fruit. Carefully watching 
| r 5 


the progress of growth, and dissecting the parts instead 


| of eating them, the real fruit will be found to be a dry 


pod within the prominent outer one. Another false fruit 
is the so-called Winter cherry, which forms such a fa- 
miliar ornament of dinner-tables. It is, of course, no con- 
nection of the cherry, being much more nearly allied to 
the potato, the tobacco-plant, the cayenne-pepper shrub 
and the thorn-apple, the only ground for its popular 
name being the round, cherry-life fruit which gives it its 
value as an ornamental shrublet. However, this ‘ indu- 
sium,” as it is called, is not really a fruit proper, in so far 


| that the cherry-colored covering is simply a fleshy calyx 


concealing the humble fruit within. In other ‘ fruits,’ 
so called—the Hovenia dulcis of Japan, for example—the 
portions eaten under that name are only the swollen 
peduncles, the edible portions thus having even less 
claim than the strawberry and apple to the botanical 
designation which they usurp. Finally, in the pine- 


| apple the fruit is even more complex, for it is a union 


of a great number of fruits, in which the seeds are abor- 
tive, combined with the bracts, or leaf-like organs some- 
times found beneath the flower. 

These and other modes of forming real or simulated 
fruits have given rise to a great number of forms, which 
have been characterized by names, sometimes useful, still 
more rarely necessary, and most frequently perfectly su- 
perfluous. For instance, there are among the dry fruits 


j oq . . 
nuts like the acorns, and achenes like the fruits of but- 


tercups (Fig. 6), and the so-called ‘‘seeds” of grasses 


| (** caryopsis,” as sometimes called), and the ordinary cc- 
| reals, most of which are only different species of grasses, 


Then there are follicles, as in the hellebore and aconite 
(Figs. 7, 8) ; legumes, as in beans and peas (Fig. 10) ; s:/- 
iquas (Fig. 9), as in the wall-flower, turnip, and plants of 


| that order ; and capsu/es (Figs. 11, 12), as in the poppy, 


tulip, rhododendron. Finally, not to multiply the long 


| array of names, there are among the succulent fruits 


drupes, a3 in plums, cherries (Fig. 3) and peaches; and 
berries, as in grapes, oranges (Fig. 13) and gooseberries. 
But any classification of fruits yet formed is purely arti- 


—————— — 
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ficial, and cnly serves the purpose of artificial classifica- 
tion—viz_ as an aid to the memory and an index by 
which the stores of real knowledge may be got at. 

A much mcre interesting inquiry is that which concerns 


the changes which the ovary undergoes during the period | 


at which it is arriving at maturity, or, in more famil- 
iar language. ripening Here, again, the reader must be 
reminded that a fruit is only an adult ovary, and that, 
theoretically at all events, its structure ought to be the 
same as that of the organ of which it is the complete 
development. As arule, during the period which begins 
after the ovules have become fertilized, the wall becomes 
sappier and more swollen, and the materials within con- 
siderably enlarged, though the dry, membranous pod of 
the bladder senna is quite as much a fruit in the bot- 
anist’s eyes as the luscious guava, and perhaps even more 
so than the monstrous Duchesse pear, one of which com- 
mands in the city markets about as much as a laborer 
can for a week’s work. The skin of the fruit is, of course, 
the epidermis, and in nearly every respect agrees with 
that thin covering as found on the leaf. It has sto- 
mata and chlorophyl, and in all respects performs the 
functions of the epidermis, though in some fruits the 
glossy appearance of the skin is due to the deposition 
of a delicate layer of wax in its vells, while the color of, 
say, a ‘‘rosy-cheeked apple” is caused by some altera- 
tions in the chlorophyl of much the same nature as those 
which take place in leaves when they assume their golden- 
yellow and russet-brown. Again, as we have seen, the 
walls of the ovary, which in an early stage of the plant’s 
life were comparatively juicy, may become rapidly hard 
and dry. owing to the loss of the sap, though in the case 
of most edible fruits the contrary operation is under- 
gone; r the outer portion of the ovary-wall remains soft 
and pulpy, while, as in the case of stone fruit, the inner 
one, originally soft, becomes hard and stone-like. The 


way the fleshy portions of all the edible fruits increase | 


in amount is by the cellular fissue, which tissue is the 


component material of the soft parts of every plant or | 


organ of the plant, receiving, under the stimu/us of light 
and warmth, a tendency to rapidly develop, by the addi- 
tion of one little bladder-like cell to another, until the 
mass of pulpy material—such as can be seen in an orange 
—gets enlarged. At the same time, the woody fibres, 
which were originally contained in this part of the fruit- 
coat, get attenuated, partially absorbed, and lost in the 
midst of the mass of soft matter. The extent to which 
this is the case is important if the fruit is to be eaten, 
and, accordingly, low-class pears are frequently said to 
be woody, a term which needs no explanation. There is, 
indeed, always a tendency in nature to revert to the wild 
type. The aim of the gardener may be described as a de- 
sire to produce cellular tissue in preference to woody 
fibre, and the more of the one and the less of the other 
there is the more succulent will be the pot-herb or the 
fruit. Yet, in cutting across a pear the reader must often 
have felt the edge of the knife grate against some hard 
particles in the midst of the soft ‘‘ flesh.” These gritty 
specks were cells which had displayed an inclination to 
retrograde, by accumulating in their interior, not sugary 
sap and fragrant ethers, but ‘‘lignine,” 
which makes the once soft inner layer of the ovary-wall 
of the peach hard as stone 

But there are during the process of ripening chemical 
changes going on quite as important as the physical ones 
to which we have alluded. An unripe apple is, for ex- 
ample, sour; @ ripe one, sweet. One pear is, again, of 
the most delicious flavor ; another is tasteless and unpal- 
atable. Finally, to keep to the same series of examples, 


such as that | 


| a crab-apple from the hedge-row is so acid that it ‘‘ drawg 

the mouth together”; while a Normandy pippin is so 
sugary that it seems scarcely allied to the first-named 
fruit. All these differences are due, first, to cultivation. 
| and, secondly, to the changes which go on in the walls of 
the ovary during the process of ripening. Briefly, these 
changes may be characterized by saying that the amount 
of sugar contained in the cells becomes greater, while 
| the acids, starch and tannin proportionately diminish. 
These facts may be guessed at by the rough analysis of 
the tongue. ; 

A green fruit acts like a leaf: under the action of the 
| sun it gives out oxygen. But when ripe, the respiratory 
| function alters, in so far that carbonic-acid gas (carbon 
dioxide of the modern chemist) is exhaled, while oxygen 
is absorbed. In chemical composition, fruits at an early 
age agree very closely with leaves, just as we have seen 
that their structure aad functions are very much the 
same. This is, however, in the earliest stages of their 
growth. By and by they become sour from the pro- 
duction,within their cells of tartaric acid (as in grapes), 
citric (as in lemons, oranges, and cranberries), malic (as 
in apples, gooseberries), etc., and at this period give out 
little, if any, oxygen. 


But in time a change takes place. 
Tannin and these acids disappear, or become much re- 
duced in quantity, while, as the ripening goes on, sugar 
becomes notably increased in amount. At the same 
time the fibrous and cellular tissues diminish, the sugar 
being, to some extent, owing to chemical transformation, 
produced at their expense. The gummy, mucilaginons, 
gelatinous matters are also capable of being converted 
| into sugar. Thus, if apple-jelly—that is, the pure jelly 
| of the fruit—be treated with a vegetable acid, anl dis- 
solved in water, a sugar much like that in grapes is ob- 
tained. But though this is the regular rule, there are 
some curious disparities in carrying it out. For instanee, 
; in apricots and pears malic acid keeps diminishing as 
the fruit ripens, while in currants, cherries, plums and 
peaches that acid augments during the same _ period. 
Again, in currants, cherries, plums and pears gum keeps 
diminishing, while in apricots and peaches it augments ; 
and so on. 

And here it may be useful to glance at the changes 
which take place in green fruits during the operation of 
cooking, for the application of artificial heat exercises 
much the same influence upon tem as the more moder- 
ate influence of sun and light. That is, the acids and 
mucilaginous products, reacting on one another by the 
aid of heat, are converted into sugar. 

Bassorin, salep and pectine are all modifications of 
vegetable jelly, and along with sugar there is produced, 
during the process of cooking, a similar jelly in fruits, 
which has nearly the properties of starch when this has 
been altered by hot water. When dry it is horny or car- 
tilaginous, and when moist it swells up, becomes gelati- 
nous, and can be dissolved in cold water. Finally, it might 
be added that in some fruits the sugar is liqnid ; in oth- 
ers—as, for example, the grape, fig and peach — partly 
concrete ; and that in a third series—notoriously that to 
| which the olive belongs—oil accumulates during the proc- 
ess of ripening. To sum up, it might be said in general 
terms that the production of sugar keeps pace with the 
ripening of fruits. But when succulent fruits are mature, 
| the sugar in its turn undergoes a process of oxidation, or 
chemical burning up, which induces a series of changes 
which finally culminate in the rotting-of the fruit. 

The fruit, during the process of ripening, requires, 
| like the flower, a large amount of sap to support it. 
| Hence a plant which begins to flower and fruit early 
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rarely produces large fruit, and is sometimes killed after 
the first efforts have exhausted the strength of its consti- 
tution. Gardeners, being aware from experience of this 
peculiarity in vegetable physiology, nip the flower-buds 
of rare fruit-trees, until they have acquired sufficient 
vigor to bear the strain of fruiting ; and when they wish a 
tree to produce large and juicy fruits, they prune it of all 
superfluous wood which might use up the nourishment 
required for the support of the flowers and fruit. It may 

also be remarked that the fruits 


of young St. Michael orange- | 


trees are often fully seeded. It 


is only when the tree is getting | 


old and feeble that the seed 
ceases to be matured, and the 


. . | 
fruit, accordingly, to be valued 


for that very reason. When the 
fruit is sufficiently ripe it falls, 
owing to the gradual contrac- 
tion and final snapping of the 
stalk by which it is attached to 
the tree, for then no further sap 


FIG. 5.— MULBERRY. is required for its support. 


a medlar only becomes edible after 


But many fruits open in va- | 


rious curious ways in order to liberate the seeds, which, 
though considered apart from it, are, of course, part and 


pareel of the fruit, and by far the most important part | 


also. Accordingly, either immediately before the fruit 
falls, or soon after this event takes place, the “ dehis- 


cence” of the fruit enables the seeds to enter the ground, 


and thus perform their function in the economy of the | 


plant. 
hiscent ”’— that is to say, they do not open. 
are the greater number of edible ones, such as apples, 


pears, berries and stone fruits. In these cases the fruits 


But there are numerous fruits which are “ inde- 


Among these | 


fall to the ground when they are ripe, and in due time | 


rot, and thus permit the seeds to escape into their des- 
tined element. 
tion sets in, or, rather, immediately after the oxidation, 
which is its first stage, has begun, the fruit is ‘‘ bletted.” 
This ‘ bletting” is the intermediate stage between ma- 
turity and decay, and is that yellowish woolliness of the 
fruit familiarly known as ‘‘ mellowness.”” When the fruit 
is fully ripe, the materials within it are as complete as 
they ever will be, and the cell-contents have become tol- 
erably equalized. 


Before, however, the process of putrefac- 


The water in the fruit has grown less | 


and less, owing to less and less being absorbed as matura- | 


tion has proceeded ; and, in brief, everything is so per- 
fect that the only change must 


| thus placed in 


be retrogression, for no organized 


being ever remains perfectly still. 

This overthrow of the balance of 

nature is accomplished by blet- 

ting, which may be concisely ex- 

plained in the words of the fa- 

mous Genevan botanist, M. Al- 

phonse de Candolle: ‘After the 

a) period which is generally called 
THE BUTTERCUP. 
undergo a new kind of alteration 

—their flesh either rots or blets. 
composition cannot, according to Bérard, take place ex- 
cept by the action of the oxygen of the air, although he 
admits that a very small quantity is sufficient to cause it. 
He succeeded in preserving for several months, with lit- 
tle alteration, the fleshy fruits which were the subject 
of experiment (apricots, currants, cherries, greengages, 
peaches, pears), by placing them in hydrogen or nitrogen 


| their 
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whether they decay or whether they blet, form carbonic 
acid with their own carbon and the oxygen of the air, and, 
moreover, disengage from their proper substance a cer- 
tain quantity of carbonic acid. Bletting is, in particular, 
a special alteration. This condition is 
not well characterized in any other 
fruits than those of Ebenacee (ebony 
order, to which belong the Diospyros, 
or ‘ persimmon,’ of the United States) 
and the Pomacee (or apple order). 
3oth these natural orders agree in 
their fruits being austerely sour be- 
fore ripening. It would even seem, 
from the fruits of the persimmon, the 
sorb and the medlar, that the more 
austere a fruit is the more it is ca- 


Indeed, 


4 os » 08 
pable of bletting regularly. iG, 7.—-SEPARATE 


CARPEL OF ACO- 
. ine bts as 4. NITE, SHOWING 4 
having undergone the process of bl t eieeias Senaacna. 
ting. At first it is sour and astrin- 

gent, but during its bletting it loses its acid and tannin. 


It has been found that a Jargonelle pear, in passing to 


| this state, loses a great deal of water (83.88 reduced to 


62.73), a good deal of sugar (11.52 
reduced to 8.77), and a little lig- 
nine (2.19 reduced to 1.85), but 
acquires rather more malice acid 
and gummy matter. Lignine, in 
particular, seems in this kind of 
alteration to undergo a change 
analogous to that of wood in de- 
cay. The practical deduction from 
this is, that if fruits are kept in 
closed vessels, in an atmosphere 
free from oxygen, they will pre- 
serve for a much longer period 
than they otherwise would. A 
simple process is said to consist 
in ‘‘placing at the bottom of a 
bottle a paste formed of lime, sul- 
phate of iron and water, and afterward introducing the 
fruit, it having been pulled a few days before it could 
have been ripe. Such fruits are to be kept from the 
bottom of the bottle, and as much 
as possible from each other; and 
the bottle is to be closed by a 
cork and cément.” The fruits are 
an atmosphere free 
from and may be pre- 
served for a period varying with 
nature. For instance, Dr. 
Lindley, whose description has 


FIG, 5. FRUIT OF THE 
ACONITE, COMPOSED 
OF THREE CARPELS, 


oxygen, 


been quoted, notes that peaches, 


that of ripeness, most fleshy fruits | 


prunes and apricots have by this 
method been kept good for from 
twenty days to a month, and pears 
and apples for three months. If 
they are withdrawn after this time, 
and exposed to the air, they ripen 


| well: but if the times mentioned 


These two states of de- | 


| 
| 
| 


| and bushes, for it has been shown that they absorb and 


| 


are much exceeded they undergo 
a particular alteration, and will 
not ripen at all. This leads us to 
remark that apples, pears, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, currants and 
the like continue to live after being taken from the trees 


FIG. 9,—SILIQUA OF 
THE WALL-FLOWER. 


exhale carbonic-acid gas, and ripen. But if we are to 


gases. All fruits at this extreme period of their duration, | adopt, in a question on which there are several views, 


A FRUIT. 


those of M. Pasteur, in time, the fruits being prevented 
from absorbing oxygen, they begin to assimilate it from 
their own tissues, an alcoholic fermentation commences, 
and the fruit becomes soft and pulpy. In short, it roés. 

Fruits also may, by being covered 


with wax, be prevented for a time | 


from putrefying. If the apples 
are very acid, they may, being ex- 
posed to light and air, become 
sweeter, and vice versa. In select- 
ing wild fruits for cultivation, 
sour varieties should be selected, 
for it is the propensity of culti- 
vation to develop sugar, and to 
render fruits at all well-flavored 
a certain dash of acidity is requi- 
site. 

How long does a fruit take to 
ripen ? 
takes only a few days; and in 
some Composite, like dandelions, 
the process of maturation seems 
about equally rapid. But even 
grasses vary among themselves as 
to the period required for ripening 
their fruits, or, as they are called 
commonly, ‘‘seeds.” In some, 
such as the fescue-grass, the com- 
mon quake-grass (Briza media); 
the wild oat, ete., from thirteen to 
seventeen days, according to the 
season, are requisite; while the 
bent (Hlymus arenarius), ete., 
tuke from forty to fifty-seven 
lays. Many of the Conifere (fir, pine and cypress or- 
der) take more than a year; the mistletoe takes nine 
months, and the majority of the fruits of temperate cli- 
mates occupy from three to six months in bringing the 
ovary from the period when the ovules are fertilized to 
the condition of maturity known as the ripe fruit. 

A fruit we have hitherto considered mainly as a fruit- 
wall, the materials which this wall incloses being, for 
convenience’ sake, left out of account. It is, however, 
needless to say that the seeds are part of the fruit, and, 
after all, so far as their botanical importance is concerned, 
the most important part of it. The various modes in 
which the fruit opens—when it does open—the nature of 

the seed, its sprouting, and 
the modes which are adopt- 
ed in nature to permit of 
its being scattered over the 
world, are all extremely in- 
teresting, but may be best 
discussed by themselves. 


FIG. 10.— LEGUME OF 


THE PEA, 


Contents oF A Ton 
Coau.— A careful estimate, 
made by an English chem- 
ist, of the contents or con- 
stituents of a ton of coal 
presents some interesting 
facts not familiar certainly 
to unscientific minds. It is 
found that, besides gas, a 
ton of ordinary gas-coal will 
yield 1,500 pounds of coke, 
20 gallons of ammonia- 
water and 140 dbs. of coal- 


OF 


FIG, 11.— CAPSULE OF THE 
TULIP, COMPOSED OF 
THREE CABPELS, 
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tar. Now, destructive distillation of this amount of 
coal-tar gives about 70 lbs. of pitch, 17 lbs. of creosote, 
14 lbs. of heavy oils, about 9.5 lbs. of naphtha yellow, 
6.3 lbs. of naphthaline, 4.75 lbs. of napthol, 2.25 Ibs. of 
alizarine, 2.4 lbs. of solvent naphtha, 1.5 lb. of phenol, 
1.2 1b. of aurine, 1.1 1b. of aniline, 0.79 lb. of tulodidine, 


| 0.46 lb. of anthracite 


and 0.9 lb. of toluene 
—from the last-named 
| substance being ob- 
tained the new prod- 


In the case of a grass it | 
; on the 


| uct, saccharine, said to 


be 230 times as sweet 


| as the best sugar-cane. 


A PAPER was recently 
read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, 
by M. Emile Lavasseur, 
** Centenarians 
now Living in France.” 
The first reports col- 
lected gave the number 
of persons who had 
attained 100 years and 
upward as 184, but on 
these being thoroughly 
sifted no less than 101 
were struck out, leav- 
ing 83; but even of 
these there were no fewer than 67 who could not furnish 
adequate proof of their reputed age. In 16 cases, how- 
ever, authentic records of birth or baptism were found, 
including that of a man born in Spain and baptized 
August 20, 1770. His life was spent almost wholly in 
France. All the other centenarians were reputed to be 
between 100 and 105 years of age, with the exception of a 
| widow claiming to be 112 years old. Of the 83 persons 
| said to be centenarians, women formed a large majority, 
| the proportion being 52 women to 31 men. There were 
but few married couples, 6 male and 16 female celibates, 
23 widowers and 41 widows. One of the latter was Ma- 
| dame Rostkowski, 103 years of age. She enjoys a pen- 


FIG. 12.— CAPSULE OF THE 
POPPY, 


| sion of sixty francs a month, allowed her by the French 


Government in consideration of her late husband’s mili- 
tary services. More centenarians exist in the southwest- 
ern departments than in the rest of the Republic, while 


FIG. 13.— TRANSVERSE SECTION OF ORANGE, SHOWING THE FORM 
OF BERRY, SOMETIMES CALLED HESPERIDIUM. 


| the basin of the Garonne—from the Pyrenees to the Puy 
de Déme—contains as many as all the rest of France put 
together. M. Lavasseur finds that the chances of a 
person in the nineteenth century reaching 100 years of 
age are one in 18,800, 


RECENT PROGRESS 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


lt 


In an admirable address before the meeting of the British As- | 


sociation, on the general subject of electrical science, Mr, W. H. 
Preece, a most eminent English authority, had something inter- 
esting to say in regard to errors in telegraphing: ‘A flash of 
lightning in America,” he remarked, “‘ may cause an extra dot in 
Europe, and (in the Morse system) man becomes war, An earth- 
quake in Japan may send a dash through France, and life would 
become wife, A wild goose flying against a telegraph-wire might 
lrive it into momentary contact with another wire, and sight might 
become night, Nine-tenths of the errors made, however, are due 
to the execrable calligraphy of the present day. As a matter of 
fact, the telegraphist delivers to the editor of a newspaper ‘ copy’ 
far more accurate than the first proof of his own leader, submitted 
by the printer. The quantity of news transmitted is enormous; 
an average of 1,538,270 words are delivered per day. At the re- 
cent Republican Convention in Chic 500.000 words were sent 
in one night; and when Mr. Gladstone introduced his celebrated 
Home Rule Bill, April 8th, 1886, 1,500,000 words were sent from 
the Central Telegraph Office in London.” At the same session the 
following clear deseription of what thunder is was given by Mr. 
Hirn: “ The air traversed by a flash of lightning is suddenly raised 
to a high temperature, and its volume therefore increased, The 
column of air thus heated may be several miles long, and as light- 
ning is practically instantaneous, the sound bursts forth from the 
whole column at onee. To an observer, therefore, the beginning 
of the clap gives the minimum distance of the lightning, and the 
length of the clap gives proportionately the length of the column.” 
Photographs that have been taken show that lightning does not, as 
a rule, take a zigzag course, such as is conventionally used to rep- 
resent a flash on canvas. Its course is much more erratic and 
sinuous, its construction more complicated, and pictures 
been obtained of dark flashe vison d'etre has not 
torily been accounted for 
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A Lecture is read by Professor Lest 
those who yet “hold that the low rd 
known as pair isitie fungi, are tho r 
ease,’ he assures us, many igent pe 
pose,” he asks, “that it was definitely i, as it is strongly 
believed, that yellow fever is caused by a minute pari plant 
permeating the atmosphere in which the disease is located, at- 
tacking, apparently, the healthiest as well is the weakest, it would 
mnten ded that perhaps some inappreciable change unfavorable 
o life had taken place in the atmospheie, and that vital power 
had in mysterious way been affected before the fungi 
scavengers they have been termed—undertook to perform their 
ial work, Experimen nts are, however, being continually made 
by eminent men, which, if generally known, would convince any 
one that a large number of species are actually causes of disease. 
Some very convincing facts have recently been made known by 
Professor J. C, Arthur, the botanist attached to the New York Ex- 
perimental Station at Geneva. They were made by Brefield, in 
Germany. He took one hundred and twenty healthy cabbage- 
worms and placed on them the s of a minute fungus, En- 
fomophthora radicans, Eighty-one took the disease, sixty-two died 
in a week, their bodies covered by spores; nineteen lived much 
longer, but finally dried to mummies, when they were found filled 
with another condition of the fungus known as resting spores. 
Successive series were tried, resulting the same way, except that 
the later in the season, the greater the proportion of mummies 
with resting spores. Facts like these are becoming abundant 
with scientific men, and deserve to be spread among the com- 
munity at large.” 
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Sir Wrii1amM Dawson contributed 
“ Proceedings of the Geological Society of London” 
“a summing-up” of the geology of Eastern Canada ar 
gland, and a comparison of the cozoic 
north-eastern coast with those of Western Europe, With refer- 
ence to the Laurentian and Huronian, which have been peculiarly 
Sir William’s fleld of study, he makes the following statement: 
The Laurentian is a regularly stratified system, probably divisible 
into two or three series, and characterized in its middle or upper 
portion by the accumulation of organic limestone, carbonaceous 
beds, and iron ores on a vast scale. Its period was terminated 
disturbances the enormity of which are evinced by the great 
plications of the crust which occur throughout the valley of the 
St. Lawrence and over the Maritime Provinces. The Huronian 
was defined as a littoral series of deposits, skirting the shores of 
the old Laurentian uplifts, and referred to some rocks which may 
be regarded as more oceanic equivalents. Sir William says that a 
very complete series of Cambrian rocks may now be recognized 
in the coast region of Canada, closely equivalent in details to that 
of Britain and Scandinavia, 


Basswoop is capable of being enormously compressed ; but if, 
after being subject to great pressure, it is exposed to the action of 
steam, it swells until it has entirely regained its original bulk, 
The Mechanical News says that advantage is taken of this in the 
production of so-called carved moldings. The “ carved ” pattern 
is stamped by dies deep into the wood, the surface of which is 
then planed down to the level of the lowest depression. If now 
the wood be steamed, the parts originally depressed will regain 
their original bulk, and will therefore form in relief the pattern of 
the dies, 


INTERESTING statements are made by Professor Fernow, in the 
latest report of the United States Forestry Dep: urtment. in regard to 
the effect of sunlight on trees, “ Itis well known,’ 
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IN SCIENCE. 


‘that light is necessary for the development of chlorophyll, and, 
therefore, for the life of all green plants, and especially for that of 
trees. The heat alone which ac companies the light is not suf- 
ficient, although the relative influence of the light and the heat on 
the growth is still an open question, as well as the relative require- 
ments in light of different species of trees. In the case of forest 
weeds, which in forestry serve as an indication of the amount of 
shade which the trees exert, and with that their capacity of im- 
peding evaporation, some require full sunlight for their develop. 
ment, others are averse toa high degree of light. To this must 
be due the change in the plants of a district when its forests are 
removed, Then the amount of light or shade needed is modified 
by site. Where the sunlight is strong, in higher altitudes, drier 
climates, or where the growing z season is lenger, or there are more 
sunny days, some species will endure more shade. The flora of 
high ‘altitudes in general requires light. Trees nearly always de- 
velop best in the full enjoyment of light, but their capacity of 
developing under shade varies greatly. The yew will thrive in 
the densest shade, while a few years overtopping kills the larch; 
the beech will grow with considerable energy under partial shade, 
where the oak would only just keep alive, and the bireh would die. 
When planted in moist places, all species are less sensitive to the 
withdrawal of light. In the open, maples, elms, sycamores, and 
others, grow well and make good shade-trees; in a dense forest 
they thin out and have but seanty foliage. Conifers, such as 
spruces and firs, which preserve the foliage of ona years, have 
perhaps the greatest capacity of growing under shade, and pre- 
serving their foliage in spite of the withdrawal of light. 


Proressor Arntuur T. Hapwiey, of Yale, an authority on rail- 
roads and railway management, says that the railroads of the 
world are valued at twenty-five to thirty thousand millions of dol- 
This probably represents one-tenth of the total wealth of 
civilized nations, and one-fourth, if not a third, of their invested 
It is doubtful whether the aggregate plant used in all 
manufacturing industries can equal it in value. The capital en- 
gaged in banking is but a trifle beside it. The world’s whole 
stock of money of every kind—gold, silver and paper—would pur- 
of its railroads, Yet these facts by no means 
whole importance of the railroad in the modern in- 
m. The business methods of to-day are, in one 
, the ‘t result of improved transportation. The railroad 
enables the large establishment to reach the markets of the world 
with its products; it enables the large city to receive its food-sup- 
plies, if necessary, from a distance of thousands of miles, And 
while the railroad thus favors the concentration of capital, it 
in itself an extreme type of this concentration, Almost every dis- 
tinetive feature of modern business, whether good or bad, finds in 
railroad history at once its chief cause and its fullest develop- 
ment, 
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periodicals are quoting the evidence, printed 
fully in the last report of the Memphis School Board, as to the 
disastrous effects of bad illumination and ventilation in school- 
rooms upon the eye-sight and general health of pupils. The 
report says: ‘The Market Street buile ling has been recently con- 
structed, and is well arranged, both as to illumination and ven- 
tilatiun; whereas the antiquated structure on Linden Street is 
sadly deficient in both these particulars. Now, compare the per- 
centage of near-sighted chiidren in corresponding classes (fourth, 
fifth and sixth) in the two buildings, and you will find that while 
the Market Street school has 2.8 per cent., the Linden Street school 
has 5 per cent. These figures commend the new building as 


| strongly as they condemn the old, and no stronger plea can be 


advanced for new buildings, so constructed as to furnish proper 
illumination and a plentiful supply of fresh air, than is furnished 
by these figures, which show that nearly double the number of the 
pupils with impgired sight come from a badly constructed build- 
ing with poor light and bad air,” 


THE cook-stove 
in the North American 


is set downas a “scientific shame” by a writer 
Keview, who refers to the uneconomical 
way in which it consumes fuel. “ We probably use,” he declares, 
“every day in the year, fifty times the fuel actually needed.” His 
chief complaint is against the waste oceasioned by the cold-blast 
arrangement of our stoves, instead of utilizing the heat in heating 
filre-materials before they are ignited. He would apply the princi- 
ple of the hot-air-blast furnaces, or of the regenerative lamp- 
burner, and insists that it would produce a great saving. Coinci- 
dent with this comes word that Mr. Edward Atkinson, the student 
of statistics and expounder of public economy, has invented an 
improvement in kitchen cooking-stoves. His os preg com prises 
two ovens, one heated by a column of water and one by a column 
of air, the heat being derived from lamps which burn ordinary 
kerosene-oil. The cost, with this stove, of cooking twenty pounds 
of bread was one cent’s worth of oil; that of roasting thirty 
pounds of meat did not exceed two cents. Mr, Atkinson has not 
patented his invention. 


AMoNG the most recent and valuable acquisitions of the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington is a coilection of objects made by 
the people of Thibet—that nation which lives secluded by the vast 
mountain-chains which separate it from India and China on the 
one side, and Russian Asia on the other, and which will permit 
neither exploration nor intercourse with the outer world, As has 
been noted in these pages from time to time, information has been 
derived by stealth through the observations of a few educated 
Hindoos, who have traveled through Thibet, disguised as mer- 
chants; but it is disconnected and unsatisfactory, Recent military 
movements in the Himalaya point to the forcing of the barrier 
before many years, however. Meanwhile, collections of objects, 


’ says this writer, | such as the present one, which was gathered by Mr, W. W. Rock- 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


hill on -he Chinese borders of Thibet, are of great interest and 
assistance as illustrations of the arts, culture and ideas of the 
isolated subjects of the semi-divine Lama, The jeweler’s and 


carver’s arts are abundantly represented in silver, copper, ivory, | 


wood and bone. Many prayer-wheels, rosarivs, and other things 
pertaining to religious ceremony, or of the nature of charms, are 
present, generally prettily ornamented. 
ure-serolls are numerous, Ihe musical notes consist of curves, 
up or down, and broken to represent pauses, quavers, ete. ; and 
among the pictures are scenes of life in their cities, of great eth- 
nological value. This is the first collection brought to this coun- 
try from that region. 


Tue American Oriental Society proved, by its late very prosper- 
ous meeting in Philadelphia, that American scholarship is advane- 
ing in a very certain way. Though the Sanskrit and Aryan lan- 
guages and history had fair representation, this meeting showed 
a marked development of interest in Assyrian matters. ‘* The 
older members of the Oriental Society,” remarks Dr. Ward, in the 
Independent, “‘remember that this new interest in the Assyrian 
and other Semitic languages is not ten years oll — searce five 
years old—and that it is the product of the discovery of a language 
which holds, in some degree, the same relation to the Semitic 
languages which Sanskrit holds to the Aryan. In a further degree 
it is due to the wonderful contents of the unearthed literature of 
this Assyrian language, and its most important bearing on the 
history and the religion of the Hebrews.” There is scarcely a 
university or leading theological seminary which does not now 
offer to teach Assyrian alongside of the usual Hebrew course, 


“NOTES AND QUERIEs ” advises owners of old leather-bound 
books to dress them with vaseline, to make the leather supple and 
save cracking. Nothing restores and preserves tree - calf, mo- 
roceo and other leather bindings of a fine sort so effectually. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


One of the questions in written examination at a school re- 
contly was: “ What two important occupations have the people on 
the sea-coast ?’ Here is the answer: ** They go fishing for eod 
and mackerel, and are salted and sent to all parts of the world.” 


ARCHBISHOP POTTER TO THE DUKE oF ArcyLL —“ Your Grace, 
I don’t know what to do with my son; wi.l your Grace give hima 
cornetey in the army?” “No, I can’t do that. Til tell your 
Grace what to do with him; serve him as we do bad tavern wine 
make a bishop of him,” 


Gettixna It Done.—Mrs, Donoran—‘ Goold -marnin’ to yez, 
Misther Murphy; sure, ’tis an carly birrud yez are this blessid 
marnin’.” Mr. Murphy—“ Thrue for yez, Missis Donovan; but 
‘tis a trifle more than a day's job Oi have here, so Oi sez to meself 
Oil jist shtart in an hour before Oi commence, an’ wurruk an 
hour or so afther Oi lave off, wid, maybe, the laste bit in tho 
wurruld while Oi'm restin’ at noon, an’ so Oi'll have it done be- 
twixt daylight an’ darruk.” 


VERMICELLI Soup.— Manager (to supernumerary)—“ I am go- 
ing to give you a small part in the new play; do you wish your 
real name on the bill, or will you use an assumed name?’ Su- 
pernumerary—* [ wiil use an assumed name.” Manager —‘‘ Very 
good; what shallit be?’ Supernumerary —‘‘ Signor Vermicelli.” 
Manager—“ That’s a high-sounding name; why do you use Ver- 
micelli ? Got it out of a ecookery-book, did you ?” Supernumerary 
~-* Yes; and I use it because I’m a supe., you know.” 


Nor in THE Boox.—On a recent Sunday, in one of our churches, 
stood a couple apparently singing from the bottom of their souls, 
out of the hymn-book. Being religiously ee and not hav- 
ing a hymn-book, the narrator, who sat immediately behind them, 
attempted to read from the same book. In doing so, at the end 
of the verse he heard the gentleman whispering, “ Oh, say Yes.” 
The next verse began, and the twain sang away as devotionally as 
if they were thinking about nothing but the hymn. When the 
verse was ended, the fair one replied : ‘* Go—ask pa; all’s right, eo 
fur as I’m concerned.” 


Waere CrvinizaTion EnpED.—Colonel A. L. Conger, who has 
recently returned to America from Europe, tells a story of his 
experiences at Rome in seeking for information as to the relative 
condition of the people in Italy and America. Ho found a hack- 
driver who had spent a number of years in the United States, 
could talk English, and was an intelligent man, In the course of 
the eonversation the Italian said: “Sir, the civilization of the 
world began in Italy.” “ Pray, where did it end ?” asked the colo- 
nel, when the man replied, with thoughtful soberness, “I think 
it ended in America.” 


“ Disninc ” A Lecan AxtTaconist.—When Chief-justice Peters 
of Maine was at the Bar,-he at one time tried a case with a lawyer 
who ranks among the ablest, but at the same time among the 
most loquacious, attorneys in the State, Associated with the latter 
was a junior counsel, who delivered the opening speech. Pcters 
was aware that the loquacious gentleman aforesaid had prepared 
an elaborate argument, with which he intended to close the case, 
he having the “‘Jast fire”; so, when the time came for Peters to 
make his closing argument, he said, ‘‘ Your Honor, I ros poy the 
opposing counsel in his closing argument will be required to con- 
fine himself to points which I may treat in my closing?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” replied the Court. ‘‘ Then, your Honor,” said Lawyer Pe- 
ters, ‘‘ I will submit my case without argument;” and he won it. 


Books, music and pict- | 


THE well-known Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, in the course 
of conversation at a dinner-party, mentioned that on one occasion, 
yours since, while trout-fishing, he lost his watch and chain, which 
he supposed had been pulled from his pocket by the bough of a 
tree. Some time afterward, when staying in the same neighbor- 
hood, he took a stroll by the side of the river, and came to the 
secluded spot where he supposed he had lost his valuables, and 
there, to his surprise and delight, he found them under a bush. 
| The aneedote, vouched tor by the word of a bishop, astonished the 
company; but this was changed to amusement by his son's in- 
quiring whether the wateh, when it was found, was going. ‘* No,” 
| replied the bishop; “the wonder was that it was not gone.” 

Wuost ? 

To a pair of slippers taken fiom a mummy, 
Tiny slippers of gold and green, 

Tied with a moldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been 

When Cesar Augustus was Egypt's lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were! 

Not many girls could dance in these! 


When did shoe-maker make you, dear, 
Such a nice pair of Egyptian threes! 


Where were you measured ? In Sals, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium 

Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb 

I seem to see you—so long ago! 
Twenty centuries—less or more! 

And here are the sandals; yet none of us know 
What name, or fortune, or face, you bore, 


Were you she whom I met at dinner last week, 
With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this “ find” in the Fayoum would speak, 
And to searabs and Pharaohs would carry us back { 
A scent of lotus around her hung; 
She had such a far-away, wistful air, 
As of somebody born when the earth was young, 
And wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair, 


Perchanes you were married, These might have been 
Part of your tousseau—the wedding-shoes; 
And you laid them aside with the lote-leaves green, 
And painted clay-gods which a bride did use; 
And maybe, to-day, by Nile’s bright waters 
Damsels of Egypt in gowns of blue— 
Great-great-great-very-great-granddaughters— 
Owe their shapely insteps to you! 


But vainly I knock at the bars of the past, 
Little green slippers with golden strings! 
For all that you can tell is that leather will last 
When love and delights and beautiful things 
Have vanished, forgotten! Nay! not quite that 
I catch some light of the grace you woro 
When you finished with Life’s daily pit-a-pat, 
And left your shoes at Time’s bedroom-door! 
—Edward Arnold. 


Papvan Humon.—During a cruise of a certain gun-boat on tho 
northern coast of New Guinea (relates the author of ** The Cruise 
of the Marchesa to Kamtchatka and New Guinea”), a village was 
touched at which, up to that time, had never been visited by Eu- 
ropeans. The captain, anxious to.impress the untutored savage, 
arrayed himself in full uniform, and landed in company with the 
surgeon, who was similarly attired. The natives crowded to meet 
them in hundreds, and appeared tolerably trustworthy, but before 
long intimated that they were to pay a visit to the chief's house. 
This the captain resisted, fearing treachery; but in spite of his 
endeavors they were carried off, and his guard prevented from 
following. The hours passed away without a sign of the officers, 
and the boat’s crew waiting for them began to fear the worst. 
Suddenly a crowd was seen approaching. It parted, and disclosed 
the gailant captain to his anxious and astonished sailors, bereft of 
his uniform, and dressed in alternate stripes of red and whito 
paint. 


THE LIBRARY. 


BEGINNING with the April number of the Popriar Monruty, 


a new department will be added, under the above heading, to be 


| devoted to the new, notable and interesting productions of the 
book world. 


Every new volume will be registered upon the list 
of ‘ Books Received ”; brief reviews will be given wherever justi- 
fled by the importance or interest of the book; and it is proposed 
from time to time to treat in the form of illustrated articles such 
publications as may, by qualities of special attractiveness, seem 

| best adapted to that purpose, Our readers will thus be enabled 
to keep a general outlook over the fleld of book publication, to 
taste the quality of its freshest offerings, and, in short, to consult 

| monthly a concise guide to selection for ‘“* The Library.” 
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“ REMEMBRANCE,”—. FROM THE PAINTING BY A, CECCHI. 
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VOLUME XXVII. 
PuMBER 160. 


THE SECRET, Cotorep Prater, Factna 


OUR FIRST PRESIDENT’S INAUGURATION. By Avs- 
BURN TOWNER.. . 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Arrival of Washington's Barge off the 


Battery, New York city, 385. St. Pauls Church, Broadway, 
New York city; Washington’s Pew, 388, The Triumphal 
Arch at Trenton, New Jersey, 359. Washington's Tents, Pre- 
served at the Nation:'! Museum, 392 Mur ay'’s Wharf in 
1789, T .e East River Front To-day, 393. Washington in Ma- 
sonic Regalia, 396. Washington and Lafayette at Mount Ver 
non, 397. Group of Relics at the National Museum, 400. 
LA MAROMA, By Pauw RocwesTer 

ILLUSTRATION.—*“ She had leaned too near—her thin white 
dress had fanned the blaze; suddenly she was enveloped in 
flame. I heard a cry of agony—it was Migtel; I saw his 
agonized face,”’ 401. 


GUIMARD'S WIT , Mastussesdbes 
A FORTNIGHT IN SEVIL L E. By M. C. I 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Murillo’s House 
Marcos; Santiago; Casa Pelados; 
ish Gate-way, 408 Triana, 
The Giralda, etc., 412. 
SPRING’S ADVENT. POEM. By C. H. Barstow 
THE DUCHESS OF GALLIERA 
EFFECT OF ICE ON ANIMAL LIFE... — 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT; AMERICANS UNDE R THE CON- 
STITUTION 
THE LOON, OR GREAT NOR THE RN DIV EK R. 
FLEET, EB. occas 
ILLUSTRATION, - The Loon Rising trom the Water, 413. 
THE HEIGHT OF WAVES; BALZ\C AND ROTHSCHILD; 
GREAT LAKE BASINS OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE 
APRIL. POEM. By ANDREW LANG 
With Illustration. 
THE YELLOW DAYS. By Atice ILGENFRITZ.... ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS,—*‘ Presently, all unconsciously, a rude, 
flat-bottomed boat rounded the curve rowed by a young 
girl.” ... ‘In the morning the boy was found,’’ 417. 
THE LESSON. I.uusrration. From THE PAINTING BY 
TOULEMOUCHE.... 
DINAH MULOCH (MRS Ss. ¢ R AIK), 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Mrs, 
House,” Bhortiands, 421. 
of Mrs. Craik, 425. 
THE HOME OF A ROYAL SHIPWRIGHT 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Scenes at Zaandam, Holland, where Peter 
the Great of Russia Learned Ship-building, 428, 
THE JUGGLER AMONG THE BRIGANDS. A RUSSIAN 
OFFICER'S STORY. By Davrip Ker 
ILLUSTBATION, —** *‘ Behold, in this flask I hold the  cholera- 
spirit imprisoned, and the moment tnat cork is drawn, 
ye die, every man of you!’ In an instant the whole gang 
were groveling in the dust at his feet, howling and roaring 
for mercy,"’ 429. 
APRIT, BLOSSOMS. POEM. ........0.6008 oseves 
MOUNTAIN TOM—A WICKLOW CHARACTER. 
Power O'DONOGHUE... ... 
A WANDERING PERSIAN 
LORIS. ILLuUsTRATION.. ..... o4 
PASSION IN THE LLANO., By ANNIE West. rr . 
ILLUSTRATION,—“ The quiet German had slipped on ‘the 
swiftest horse, and with a large coll of rope ready in his 
hand, shot out like a sure, true bullet after the wild horse 
and his rider,’’ 433. ' 
OUR CHILDREN. POEM. By A.G. B...........cccccesss 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON SPIRITUALISM... 
GOING ON THE STAGE. By Dron Bouctcavctr. P 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—A Private Rehearsal, 436. One of the Ok i 
School—“ Rot, sir—utwr rot!’’; The Youngest of the New 
School (Stella Paullin, in Character), 437. Old-hand and 


Young-hand Critics, 440. The Master; ‘“* London Assurance,”’ 
with the Author in the Cast; Rapt Attention; Benedict and 


; Golden Tower, 401. San 
A Balcony, 405. Oid Moor- 
a Suburb, 409. The City Wall; 


By W. Van 


AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
By Evizapera A. SHARP... 
Craik’s Study, in “The Corner 


**The Corner House,” 424. Portrait 


By NANNIE 


BAYADERE AMONG THE 


Beatr.c’, 441. ** Wat shall I do with my hands, Mr. Bouci- 
cault ?” ‘Let them hang at the ends of your arms, my 
dear’; “I am inspired, Sir Charles,” 444. ‘ Otheuo? No, 
sah. Claude Melnottr,’’ 445, 
TWO LITTLE DIGGERS. By G. Earn Murray .......... 
THE POET GRAY bewen . a koe ° 
ILLUSTRATION —Stoke Poges Church-yard, Buckingham- 


shire, England —the Burial-place of Thomas Gray, Author 
of the “ Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard,”’ 448. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


HECTOR TIED TO THE CHARIOT OF ACHILLES., 


| “SPRING’S THE TIME.” 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


APRIL, 1889, 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 
I.—A Murpver Mystery. 
ILLUSTRATION. -- 
again, slowly and hevvily, and she rode in utter silence for 


By CLarence M. Bovretie. Part 
Cuapters IV,—VI. 


** Her head settled down upon his shoulder 
many, many miles once more,” 449, 


IL- 
From THe Group BY Errore XimMenxs... 


ILLUSTRATION : 
ILLUSTRATION, FROM THE Dae 


LUSTRATION. 


ING BY ALMA-TADEMA..... ba 
THE VIOLET BANK. SONNET........ BP Poe 
PRM WOMBM 5.5... os ccecssacscaces oye Sie 
SIESTA. ILLusTRATION. FROM THE Statu ETTE BY M. Bav M- 

BACH... 4 
AN INCIDENT AT ST. 


ILLUSTRATION 
face. 
465. 


THE UNITED STATES N 


‘AGNES, By Taomas FE. Neet..... 
—* Her eyes are riveted on the dying man's 
A moun escapes her, and sho almost sinks to the floor,’ 


‘AVY IN THE REVOLUTION... 


A VIRGINIA JOURNEY, FROM JEFFERSON’S ROCK TO 
MONTICELLO, By Henry TyRRELL....... . ~ 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—John Brown's Fort, Harper's Fer rrv, "468, 


On the Shenandoah; The Piedmont Valley, 469. Crab- tree 
Falls, 4.2. A Glimpse of the Peaks of Otter, from the Natural 
Bridge, 473. Thomas Jefferson's Writing-desk, on which he 
Wrote the Declaration of Independence; Certificate, in Jeffer 
son's Han:l-writing, 475. Post-road over the Top of the Nat- 
ural Bridge ; Giant arbor Viue,476. View of the Natural 
Bridge from Beneath, looking Down-stream, 477. Monticello, 
the Home of Thomas Jefferson; The University of Virginia, 
at Charlottesville, 480. 

THE OLD RKOCKING-CHAIR, POEM. By Joun Geratp 
NO Sido cpanchaueceUNa neha sents kacdes ties tenants cece 


GOETHE AS A THEATRE- MANAGER, By Henry Irvina. 
THE WILLOUGHBY HEIR-LOOM. By Curnton H. Ma- 
I ain Cia nce Pe SORE hee a Die KAA oc Ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —‘* Miss Wi loughby at once knew that she 
was in the presence of the master of the shop.”’ - “* Lerept 
upon him suddenly and drove my long kuife into him,”’ 481, 


HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. ILuusTRatTIon...... = 
SAMOA, AND THE TROUBLES THERE, By Ernest Wi- 
KINSON, U.S.N 


ILLUSTRATIONS wll Samoan Warrior in Fighting Costume; 
The “ Siva’’ Dance, 485. The Harbor of Apia; Native Method 
of Bleaching the Huir, 488, Tamasese, the Usurping King; 
Malietoa, the Deposed King; United States Coaling-station, 
Pago-Pago, 489. Map Showing the Samoan Islands and their 
Relation to Commerce, 491. A Samoan Bread-fruit Tree, 492. 
ASamon Belle; A Foreign Residence, Apia; Interior of a 
Native Hut, 493. 


AVTER RAIN, PORN, BOB Ai Boicsss ccccavcscvsssces» 
OM PAIAING TH LOVE, Br BR. Te B.....0<cccsceccccesveeys 


PES BAT ie Cie Weeki PUR is aks caieccsiancinadsaiacees 
OUR IMBECILES. Humorous ILLUSTRATION.............. 
A SENSIBLE GIFT TO A COLLEGE; AN OBELISK WITH 

EIEN vids 8s edie Sx RES KAA on a ova Aha e eS 


“NE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM,” By “ Litrie Ew’ LY.” 
ILLUS! RATION,—*T had Biddy, the cook, up to hold the 
ladder, while I hoisted my precious treasure into the place 

of honor over the mantel in my own private sanctum,’’ 497, 
GRANDFATHER AND GRANDMOTHER. Humorous IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. PHOTOGKAPHED FROM LIFE......,......... 


NEW PROCESS FOR PROTECTING IRON AGAINST COR- 
ROSION ; GARBAGE-FURNACES. ...........cesceeeeeees 


AN AMERICAN ECLIPSE EXPEDITION IN THE ORIENT. 
By Proressorn Davip P. Topp.... ...........000005 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Sun's Corona during the Eclipse ot 
January 1st, 1889, as Observed from the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains, 0 iliforni, 501. The Great Photographic Tele<cope, as 
Mounted at “ Eclipse Castle.’ Shirakawa, Japan, 504. Jap- 
anese Astronomers in Training at Kuroiso, 505, Peculiar 
Light-cresvents in Shadow Cast by Foliage during an Eclipse, 


508. The Astronomical Party at the Well, Lower *: Eclipse 
Castle,’’ 509. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE,..........05 cessseeceess 
ENTERTAINING COLUMN............. éticeae pep eeeageddas 
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MLLE. REJANE, OF THE ODKON THEATRE, PARIS. 
Pe RORATNON . ok oo cintiss ccocivecs nye GANA Uae Ribas bho 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


For 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 
cians treating mental or nervous disorders, 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 

It restores the energy lost by nervonsness, debility, or 
wers, 
aithfull, and 


over-exertion ; 
It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily 
thousands of brain-workers. 


rejuvenates weakened vital 
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